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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


SrI Madhvacarya ( 1238-1317) was the historical founder of the 
Dvaita system of Vedanta, which is one of the three principal 
schools of Vedanta. He was a native of Tulunacj., in Karnatak. Pijaka. 
k
etra, eight miles south-east of the modern town of Udipi, on the 
west coast of S. India, was the village of his birth. He was born in 
1238 A. D. and lived for seventynine years. 


He appeared on the Indian philosophical scene after the systems 
of Sarhkara and Ramanuja had become well-established. The reasons 
that led him to propound a new system of Vedanta were his doctri- 
nal differences and ideological dissatisfaction with contemporary trends 
and schools of thought, within and without Hinduism and particularly 
with the system of Sarhkara, which was the dominating philosophy of 
the times. In spite of the Theistic revolt against Samkara led by Rama- 
nuja, Madhva could not agree with him on many points of Theistic 
doctrine. So he felt called upon to give a new lead in thought, to his 
countrymen. 


Madhva called his system" Tattvavada " (Realism). It is described 
by Vidyara1.1ya, in his Sarvadarsanasarhgraha, as t, PurJ)aprajiiadadana" . 
Puroaprajiia and .Ananda TIrtha were other names of Madhvacirya. 
All these three names have been found used by him, in his works. He is 
now more widely known by the last name of Madhva or Madhvacarya. 


While yet in his teens, the call of the spirit took him to Acyutaprek
a, 
an ascetic of the Ekada1.1q.i order, belonging to the BUnt! or Brahrna- 
Sampradaya. He received initiation from him as a Sannyasin. After 
this, Madhva studied the classics of the Advaita school such as the 
I
tasiddhi. Later he began to expound the Prasthanatray1, independently 
and from a new standpoint, laying bare the defects in the received inter. 
pretations of Sarhkara and his school. So
etimes, he used to enter into 
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scholastic disputations with veteran scholars of the day. Me.l1tion has been 
made in his biography of Buddhisagara, Vadisimha and Bhanu Pa1).qita. 
He toured all over India several times and visited BadarikiiSrama, Bengal, 
Bihar and Banaras in the north and many centres of learning on the 
Godavari and important places like Goa, Srrrangam and Kanyakumiri, in 
the south. 


Madhva has left thirtyseven, works in all. They include ( i) Dasa- 
Prakaral)as or ten philosophical monographs expounding his logic and 
metaphysics; (ii) Commentaries on the Ten Upani
ads (Hi) cc. on 
Gita and the Brahmasfltra.f; (iv) a brief c. on the first three Adhyii.- 
yas of the :B.g Veda, an epitome of the Mhh. in verses and brief notes 
on the BhiJ,gavata; and (v) miscellaneous works comprising Stotras, 
poems and works on worship and ritual. His greatest work is the 
Anu-Vyakhyana, a critical exposition of the philosophy of the Brahma- 
satras. It is a metJ"ical work. It is his masterpiece. It was commented 
upon by Jayatrrtha in his famous work, the Nyaya-Sudhil 


Madhva's writings are characterized by extreme brevity of express- 
ion and compression of thought. They need the help of a very good 
commentary to be understood in their fulness of thought and depth of 
meaning. His comme.l1tator Jayat'irtha has infused into them the necess- 
ary amplitude of utterance and expansiveness of thought. 


Madhva was endowed with a fine magnetic personality. He was 
a born leader of men. As a creative thinker, he cared little for the 
conventions of fashionable belief and interpretation. He was not cowed 
down by mere technical display of learning. His logic was as inexorable 
as his faith in Theism was unshakable. He made a deep impression 
on his contemporaries. Some of his eminent disciples like Trivikrama 
Pa1).qita, Padmana.bha TIrtha and Narahari TIrtha were distingui&hed 
.scholars of Advaita and other systems before they became converted to 
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his views. They belonged to different parts of India and spoke different 
languages. After establishing his system on firm foundations, 
Madhva erected a temple for Sri Kr!!Q.a at Udipi and in
talled in it the 
idol of BAla K!,@Q.a secured from DvArakii.. He made Udipi the spiritual 
centre of his school and entrusted the worship at the temple to eight 
ascetic disciples. Their lines and those of the other disciples, e.l1trusted 
with the task of propagating his system, are flourishing to this day. 
According to tradition; Madhva disappeared from vision and retired to 
BadarikAsrama, in his seventyninth year. NarayaQ.a Pal)g.ita, the so.l1 of 
his direct disciple Trivikrama Pa1;,lg.ita. wrote his biography in a Sa.askrit 
Kii.vya of 16 Sargas, known as Madhva-Vijaya. It is the main source of 
Madhva's life and activities. 


Madhva went directly to the fountain heads of ancient thought,- 
the source-books of Hindu philosophy, to draw his inspiration from them. 
He followed the streams of thought and interpretation emerging directly 
from them and flowing thro' the Epics, Puri
las and Pancaratras and 
other interpretative literature of more ancient standing than the interpreta- 
tions of latt:r day comme.l1tators, however eminent. There was a strong 
note of mystic fervor in his thought and writings. His arguments were 
often so intimately connected with the authorities he had so diligently 
collected for himself from forgotte.l1 and fading sources as to appear to be 
almost entirely dependent on them. It was JayatIrtha who successfully 
brought out the inherent logical strength behind his authorities. There 
were certain great ideas behind Madhva's writings, - ideas of tremend- 
ous philosophical power, significance and potentialities -such as the con- 
ception of Sak
i, the doctrine of Svatantratattva, "Vise
as" in relation 
to the concept of identity a.l1d difference, and creation in the new sense of 
"Paradhinavis
apti ". With these fruitful ideas, which he derived 
partly from his study of his sources and partly from his own cogitations 
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based on th
m. Madhva built up a cogeht and independent systetn of 
Theistic philosophy and worked out its details and put it on a firm and 
enduring ba
is of textual sanctions and logical satisfyingness. He urged 
the necessity of adopting a fresh attitude of mind and a new set of funda- 
mental concepts and categories in place of the old and worn out ideas of 
the fashionable schoolmen, including the latest in the field. Once the 
metaphysical necessity of discarding the outmoded ideas and going in for 
more effective theories and newer modes of approach was established, 
the whole course of philosophical inquiry was bound to take a new turn 
and enter upon a new terrain. Providence blessed Madhva with two 
great assets: an interpreter of such outstanding eminence as Jayatrrtha 
and a dialectic expositor of the calibre of Vyiisarii.ya, whom it harnessed 
to the cause of expounding his system to posterity. 


JAYATIRTHA ( 1365-88) 


Jayatrrtha was Madhva's commentator par excellence, According 
to tradition, he was the son of a nobleman of Mangalveqha, now in 
Maharashtra State. As a young man, Jayatirtha renounced the pleasures 
of his married life and became the disciple of Ak
obhya Tlrtha, one of 
the direct disciples of Madhva, This Ak
obhya himself was a redoubt. 
able scholar and is reputed to have engaged the famous VidyiiraQya, 
in a historic disputation over the I( Tat tvam asi" text, at which the 
celebrated follower of Ramiinuja, Vedanta Desika, is reported to have 
acted as umpire and given his verdict in favor of Ak
obhya: 


« 
 C\\"I+t
<11 q

!l
f<r-:rr I 





pJT
%sil(j.11 ,. 


(Quoted in MuvvayirapparJ,i Guruparamparaprabhiivam of 


Brahmatantra Svatantra Jeer). 
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jayattrtha studied Madhva's works under Ak
obhya 'Tirtha and later 
succeeded him as Pontiff of his Mutt in 1865. He toured all over India 
and propagated Madhva's Siddhanta by writing commentaries on most 
of the important philosophical works of Madhva. He seems to have 
spent the major part of his life at Ergola and later at Malkheq. or Miinya. 
khe
a (the old and historic capital of the R!I.?tra-Kuvas of Karnatak) 
now in the Gulbarga district of Mysore State. He passed away at Malkbeq 
in 1388. His mortal remains lie entombed there. 


JayaUrtha has left commentaries on most of the importllnt works of 
Madhva. He has also left us two independent works, one on logic 
(Prama'(ia Paddhati) and another on tpetaphysics, (Vadavali.) All 
his works have been printed. His greatest work is the Nyaya-SudM 
the c. on Madhva's Anu--Vyiikhyana. It is a work of monumental 
erudition in philosophy. 


JayatJrtha standardized Madhva's thought and its interpretation. 
He was a born stylist. His style is noted for its elegance, lucidity, briJIi- 
ance and felicity. His arguments are most scholarly and penetrating and 
his dialectics superb. His writings are characterized by an extreme 
orderliness of thought and presentation. He brings out the architectonic 
unity of Madhva s philosophical system and the grandeur of his 
metaphysical ideology of the Svatantratattva. impressively. He has 
placed Madhva's philosophical theory and his interpretation of the 
Vedanta on a self-sufficient basis in respect of its AdhikaraJ;.1a Pras- 
thana and Vadaprastbana. For these memorable services t6 the system, 
tradition has honored him with the title of "TIkicarya" or Commentator 
par excellence. 



VYAS.ARAYA (1478--1539) 


About a century after Jayattrtha came Vyasaraya or Vyasa Tirtha, 
the Prince of dialecticians in the Dvaita system. He was born about 
1460 A. D., in Ban nul', in the Mysore district. He became a Sannyasin 
, 
while still in his teens. He studied iogic and Madhva.Siistra under the 
celebrated Madhva Saint and scholar Srrp1i.daraja of Mulbiigal (near 
Kolar). Later, he is reported to have studied the classics of the Advaita, 
Visi
tii.dvaita and Mimamsa systems at Kanclpuram, in Tamilnad. 
He succeeded to the Pontifical seat of his Guru, BrahmU!;1ya Tirtha, in 
1478 and held sway for a long period of sixty one years. 


Vyiisaraya had many sides to his personality. He became the leader 
of the Devotional Movement of the Haridasa Kuta of Karnatak after 
SrIpadaraja. The famous Purandara Dasa, Kanaka Dasa and others 
were his disciples. The illustrious writers Vadiraj!\ Tirtha and Vijayindra 
TIrtha were also his disciples. He was the religious adviser and spiritual 
Guru of the Emperor Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar and was held in 
the greatest honor and esteem at the court of Vijayanagar, by the Kings 
of the second and third dynasties of Vijayanagar. We have a full 
account of his glorious life and career in the Vyasayogicarita, a fine 
Campu Kavya in Sanskrit by Poet Somanatha. Vyasaraya passed away 
in 1589 at Vijayanagar (where he lived for the major part of his tife) and 
his mortal remains lie entombed in Na vabrndavana, an island near Ane- 
gondi, on the Tuilgabhadrii river. 


Vyasaraya wrote nine works in all. The most famous of these are 
the Nya.yamrta, Tarkatar;r;lava and 1(Uparya-Candrika. They show his 
encyclopaedic range of knowledge of contemporary thought and philo- 
sophical literature and an astonishingly brilliant intellect of great clarity 
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and penetration, rarely to be met with in one man. He had the ability 
to marshal vast quantity 'of factuat material and extraordinary ramifica- 
tion3 of thought into half a dozen propositions, couched in terse and 
telling terms. 'ltis works embody the highest achievements of Madhva's 
philosophy in the spheres of constructive exposition of SiddbAnta and 
polemi
 
efu
ion of other views and reinforcement of. Siddhanta. 

asgupta has; paid him 'the highest tribute in saying that'" the 
logical skill and depth of acute dialectical thinking shown by Vyasatirtha 
stands alrn,ost unrivalled in the whole of Indian thought" (His. of 
I. Phil. .VoI. iv. p. viii.). 



PREFACE 


This is the first complete critical and comparative exposition of Sri 
Madhv8.cArya's Philosophy, in English, I am indeed very happy that 
it has been possible for me to bring out this work, which I had pro.' 
mised my readers in the Preface to the first volume of my History of 
Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature (1960), so expeditiously. 
I earnestly hope that the present work, together with its companion 
volumes on the History of the Dvaita school will place in the bands of 
the reading public ample materials for a close and intensive study of. 
Madhva's philosophical system, as a whole, in its historical and doctri- 
nal aspects. 


Works written on the subject of Madhva's philosophy, years ago, 
by pioneers in the field have now become outmoded, naturally. Of more 
recent ones, in the field, Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma's Reign of Realism in 
Indian Philosophy (Madras, 1937) is restricted to an exposition of the 
ten small philosophical monographs of Madhvacarya. It does not draw 
upon Madhva's major works like the Brahmasf1,trabh
ya or the Anu- 
Vyakhyana. It is not, therefore, a complete and organic presentation of 
Madhva's philosophy. H. N. Raghavendrachar's Dvatta Phtlosophy. Its 
Place in the Vedanta (Mysore Uni. 1941) has erred in representing 
Madhva's thought as a pure Monism in principle. This is a novel and 
revolutionary interpretation, which is opposed to the established traditions 
of the system. It has not only not found any wide acceptance among 
scholars; but has evoked refutations from orthodox spokesmen. His 
advocacy of what he calls "SvarUpa.S!,
i" (creation of the essence) of 
Souls in Madhva's philosophy is, indeed, a very unfortunate misinterpreta- 
tion of Madhva's position, as it has been explained in the works of accre- 
dited exponents of the Siddhanta. Moreover, the doctrine of Creation 
as "ParAdhinavise
a.pti ", specially formulated by Madhva, would lose 
its point, if Raghavendrachar's interpretation is accepted. This point has 
J been dealt with in the present work. 
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The treatment of Madhva's philosophy jn Dr. Radhakrishnan's 
Indian Philosophy ( 1927) has been It brief and summary ". We have a 
more detailed and sympathetic treatment of Madhva's thought in Das- 
gupta's History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IV. ( 1949). But it has not 
taken any notice of the new issues raised by Raghavendrachar's book. 
Apart from that, Dasgupta's treatment of the subject is, by no means, 
.exhaustive. Obviously, it could not be expected to be exhaustive as his 
object was not to write an independent treatise on Madhva's philosophy; 
b;ut simply to deal with it as part of the general and larger movement of 
thought known as Indian philos
phy. It is but natural then, that he 
shoUld have' 'pasaed over'. many' important aspects of Madhva's thought. 
His method of approach has been more or less descriptive in that he does 
not attempt any expression of opinion on the issues involved or any eva. 
luation of doctrines. 


.;;, My ailll in writing this book is to give a completo, criticaland 
Comparative exposition of Madhvacarya's system of philosophy, bringing 
"but its logical strength and 1Iletaphysioal consistency aM satisfyingness. 
It is intended to be{an organic presentation of the system in aU its essen- 
'tUrl aspects. It differs from all the other works in the field, including 
'DUg&pta

 m showing how the concepts and categories of Madhva's 
, philosophical system have been conceived and formulated and have been 
: put mt0'. 
 .cohel'ent system. and in wbat relation they stand to those of 
.'thet 
edand rival systems. n brlags out the-.$pecial sigbi!ic8Jlu:ica.td 

_reonaectioM'of ¥$dh.va's doctrines and the arebitectonic unity ,of his 
,t1steia l in fcla,tion:,oo its parts. The readeris' enabled to see for himself 
'ad;' appl'eciate' the' precise value and significance of sqme of Madhva's 
, distinctive ContribUtiOns to the perennial problems of religioil andpbf1o- 
'sophy; '- particularly Indian philosophy, for which he ,can justly olaim 
.-
 . 
,
it,'-"- sl1ch as the doctrines of Sak@i, Svatantra, Savis
a.bhedail.lJ1d 
1'a:ti1:il:d1navi.pti. The present work may therefore claim to be a fJ'eSh 
interptdtation and ,exposition of Madhva's philosophical system. 
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Not only is such a systematic and critical exposition of Madhva's phi- 
losophical system called for; but it has long been overdue. Metaphysical1y, 
it embodies the most powerful and sustained refutation of Vedlntic 
monism. It has produced front
rank thinkers like Madhva, Jayatfrtha 
and Vyasatirtha. It has an extensive philosophical literature of 
 
philosophical penetration, in Sanskrit. It has influenced the philosophical 
thought of Caitanya and his fellowers in distant Bengal. It has given 
birth to a Devotional movement of the Haridisa 'Ku
, from' witWn ; 
which in its turn has enriched the literature of one of, the 'IIUI.:fOr 
languages of South India. It has become the living faith of a large section 
of the Indian people, speaking seven different languages of present-day 
India. 


In its oW.l1 right, then, this system deserves much 1110.l1e a.ttention tJlIm 
has been given to it by our modern scholars and writers on Indian philo- 
sophy. They have done it an injustice by classifying it uw:Jer 'minor 
religious systems' belonging 'I more to the religious history than to the 
philosophical development of India ". Every system of philosophy"in 
India. not excluding the Advaita, has its own religious basis and,(iovetqp- 
ment. It is an error of judgment to suppose that the religious and 
theological aspects have overshadowed the. phi1o
O;PPi
1. jn Madhva's 
system; while it, (the latter) stands in undiminished brightnt'l$8i.
e 
systems of Samkara and Ri.imanuja. ' The oult of the Sag1J\1a-:Brahman 
has invaded a large part of the philosophioal territory of Adv
dta. ,];he 
U:QOgnition given to such aspects as Pai'iayatanapuja. and Tantric forms of 
worship of Sri-Cakra and Goddesses like Ra.jarajesvari among Adv&itins 
shows that the religious element is by no means negligible in Aduiia. 
As for Ramanuja's system, he 'I attempts a harmonious combination 'of 
absolutism w
th personal theism ", - to quote a mQdern authority. To 
quote another, " Ramanuja's beautiful stories of the other world, which 
he narrates with the confidence of one whohas personally assisted ,at 
the origination of the WQ1'ld, cany no conviction. The followers. of 
Ramanuja m.ove with as much Olympian assurance thro' the chambers 
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of the DiviiJe mm as Milton thro' the halls. Of Heaven" ( Rilt!ha- 
krishnan, 1. Phil. ii, p 720 ). 


There is as much of substantial philosophical th
ught ill . Madhva's 
system a'S there is in those of Sarhkara and Riimanuju. Failure toreco
- 
nize this, for want of 11 first-hand acquaintance with the works of the three 
great master-minds of the system: Madhva, Jayatfrtha and Vyasatrrtha, 
does not entitle responsible authors and writers on Indian philosophy ,to 
pronounce ex cathedra judgments on: the philosophical status of Madhva's 
system or dispose of it in a: few pages, summarily. The progres!f!:Sf 
philosophy is generally due to a powerful attack on current tra:diti(llis 
when men feel compelled to go back upon received opinions and raise 
.once more the fundamental questions which their predecessors:had dispo- 
sed. of on the basis of some older schemes of thought. The movement Of 
thought initiated. by Madhva constitutes a new era in VedaritiC', thought 
. ,
!;l India. It relaid the foundations of philosophy at a ml,lch deeper 
'level of philosophical certitude open to map. - viz., the Sak@1 and 
thereby opened up a new line. of Sam.anvaya between authority 
and experience: Sruti and Anubhava. For this reason, this philosophy 
deserves careful study by all ,lovers of thought, as a fresh adventure of 
the philosophical spirit. 


!' (' 
Freedom of opinion and independence of thought ttrethe birt,9- 
'right of every philosopher. In opposing SaIhkara's philosophy, 
. Madhva has but exercised this right of a philosopher. There is
o 
point; then, in pompou
ly accusing him for, tQis as a "born foe(?f 
SaIhkara" and make 'it ap. ex:cuse :for dismissi.ag his philosopl:!y. in 
" three and a half pages.. as has been done in a recent work on 
 
, p
losophy, claiming to be a 'Critical Survey of rnQ.ian PbiloSQphy, w4t. 
-'ten by an Indian scholar, One is amazed at the ,wrong senseQf. 'val
s' 
'shown by some of our living philosophers, which makes them forgetitbe 
:"claims and importance of livi.ag systems of Indian thought and lavish 
their attention on those that are dead and have often no more than a 
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purely antiquarian, technical or academic interest today. Without disput- 
ing their right to recognition, I will only say that our living systems 
de;rerve more attention frum OW' philosophers. In this sense, the Uni- 
versity of Bombay has given the right lead to the reorientation of 
philosophical studies in indepe.l1de.l1t India, by making suitable provi- 
sion for the study of Madhva's philosophy, in its curricula. I would 
fain hope that this example will be followed by other Universities in 
our country and abroad. The honor our temples of learning can 
show to the thinkers of this country lies in providing facilities for 
our young men and women to study their contributions to human 
thought. 


Materials from the original Sanskrit texts and sources of 
the system have been presented here, in a modem garb, keeping 
in view the modem philosophical temper a.ad its likes and dislikes, 
in the selection of materials and emphasis on problems. Doctrinal 
fidelity has been scrupulously observed, side by side with fairness 
and impartiality of judgment. 


The special merit of the work lies in its being designed to be the 
most fully documented work, so far published. on Madhva's philoso- 
phy, quoting profusely from the accredited works and original sources 
of the system, for purposes of elucidation and authenticatio.l1. For 
this reason, the Sanskrit quotations have been freely introduced within 
, the body of the reading matter in English. in many places. So much 
textual matter could hardly have bee.l1 pres
ed within the limits of a 
few footnotes here and there. On the other hand, the full wei
t, 
significance and bearing of the quotations on the doctrines at issue and 
the effectiveness of their contextual appeal, as intended by their 
particular interpretations could hardly have been conveyed to the reader, 
in full force, if the quotations had all been relegated to a separate 
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section, at the e.l1d of the book. In these circumstances, a via media had 
to be found. I hope the general reader will see the point and pardon me 
for the inconve.l1ience that may be caused by this arrangement. I have, 
however, tried to introduce the texts in a way that would al10w the general 
reader to skip over them, if necessary, without much interruption to 
thought or intellectual appeal. These quotations have not, however, been 
translated as a rule, as that would have increased the bulk of the work 
and the cost of publication. But their general purport has been sought 
to be brought out by the trend of the discussion or exposition. These 
quotations are also intended to serve as a corpus of reference. materials 
(- which will be welcomed by many, as the printed editions of the original 
works themselves are now out of print and very difficult to obtain) for 
those interested in pursuing specialized study of the system and to stimu. 
late their interest in going to the originals for further light. 


I have gone to the standard works of the different systems of Indian 
philosophy, in Sanskrit, for purposes of comparing and contrasting the 
views of Madhva and his commentators with those of the other schools, 
wherever .I1ecessary. I have consulted and have ofte.l1 quoted from the 
works ot several modem Indian and Western writers, in English, on 
Eastern and Western thought. My obligations to these distinguished 
writers and their works have been acknowledged in the body of the work, 
and in the footnotes. 


This is also the first modem work, in English, on Madhva's system 
to present adequate collateral evidence from the standard works of the 
Advaita, Visi
1Mvaita and other schools, for purposes of intelligent criti- 
cism, comparison and evaluation. In drawing attention to the value and 
significance of Madhva's contributions to the various problems of religion 
and philosophy, I have invited attention to striking parallelisms of 
thought between Madhva and some Western philosophers including 
Christian thinkers like 81. Thomas Aquinas and Ralph Cudworth. I have 
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8i1so drawn attention to those aspects of Madhva's thought which strike a 
nlOdcrn note or are strikingly in advance of his times and the views of 

is predecessors and contemporaries. So far as I am aware, these aspects 
of his thought have not been touched upon or adequately empha- 
sjzed by any of the modern scholars, who have written on the subject of 
Madhva's philosophy. 


. For reasons explained in the Biographical Note. I have incorporated 
substantial material, both interpretative and dialectical, from the works 
of Jayatirtha and Vyasatrrtha, Further materials from the works of 
yyasatirtha have been reserved for another work I have in view. 


In discussing doctrinal and philosophical issues, I have generally 
confined my attention to the pro1>lems of'Madhva's philOsophyalone,- 
except where a further examination or criticism of theft. C6iin:tet- 
doctrines, pertaining to other schools, was felt to be desirable or necessary 
iil the interests of further elucidation or reinforcement of Madhva's own 
dodtrines. Th"ftt is why I have not entered into any elaborate polemical 
discussions of such doctrines of the Advaita school as " Mithyatva ", the 
nature of It A vidya", its definitions and proofs, It Adhyasa ", 
"Ekajtvajiianava.da" , "Sabdaparok
a ", " PratikarmavyavasthA. "and'so 
on, as falling outside the scope of this work. 


Before concluding, I have a very pleasant duty to discharge, - to 
express my deep sense of gratitude and thankfulness to the Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of India, for the 
generous grant of Rs. 2450/- in aid of the cost of publication of this wOlk. 

s a Bharatlya, I feel richly rewarded and, honored by this token of 
recognition of my work from the Goverument of my country. 


My next duty and an equally pleasant one is tO,thank the institutions 
and individuals who have responded to my appeal for further financial, 
assistance to complete the work. I have to mention among these the, 
management of the Ruparel CoIIege, Bombay, the Srlman Madhva 
Siddhanta UnnahinI (S. M. S. O. ) Sabha, Tirupati, the AkhiIa Bha.rata 
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Madhva MahamaI).gal, Udipi, the Svamijis of the following Madhva 
PI(;has: SrI Raghavendra Svami Mutt, Nanjangud, SrI Adamar Mutt, 
SrI Sode Vadiraja Mutt and SrI Pejavar Mutt, Udipi and SrI Vyasaraja 
Mutt, Sosale; and several enlightened Madhva gentlemen: my esteemed 
friends and well-wishers. I tender my heartfelt thanks to all of them. 


I thank the'Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, for coming forward 
to have this work printed and published on my behalf. It gives me 
particular pleasure to record my thanks, heartily, to my son Sudhrndra, 
for the keen interest and ready enthusiasm he has shown in helping 
me by reading and passing the proofs and in preparing the Index etc. 


Ruparel College, } 
Bombay-16. 
1st March, 1962. 


B. N. K. SHARMA. 
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SRI MADHVACARVA 



1 GENERAL INTROD1JCT10N 


CHAPTER I 


THE FUNCTION AND GOAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


There are no people who could be impervious to the demands of 
this world for an explanation of its apparent chaos and contradictions. 
Only an all-embracing explanation of life consistent with experience 
would satisfy the requirements of reason, man's highest instrument for 
the regulation of life. For this reason, philosophy cannot be a mere 
exercise of the intellect or a pursuit for sheer aesthetic interest or 
curiosity. It must have a spiritual raison d'etre and must satisfy man's 
spiritual needs. It must deal with problems which force themselves on 
our thought and press for a solution, viz., what man is, why he is condi
 
doned as he is, what his goal is and how he is to attain it. 
The question is not, therefore, merely one of philosophy or no 
philosophy; but one of good philosophy or a bad one. Every rational 
being, then, has a philosophy of his own, whether he knows it or not. It 
is the business of an earnest aspirant to go thro' the entire process of 
thought, under proper spiritual guidance and find a solution of the 
problems which vex him. The Sastras are there to guide him on 
right lines. 1 
Philosophy asks for an imaginable unity in place of the mysterious 
multiplicity. But neither a pure abstraction of being nor a mere totality 
or aggregate of beings can give us true unity. Some community or 
reciprocity there must be. " The question is how little would suffice. It 
seems clear that either each must be connected with all, in at least one 
way; or that all must be connected with some one. There must be Ii 
universal principle directly relating all ; or a Supreme Individual to which 
an are related. The latte r would imply the former insofar as thro' their 
1. Cf: 8t"1I(("11I
 i'ffi': 
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common relation to the Supreme One, aU would be related, tho' only 
indirectly, to each other." 1 
Madhva finds such a principle of unity in the unity of govern- 
ment, sustenance and control of the Universe, by Brahman. He finds 
this idea tellingly expressed in the Sruti text: 
fct
' 

 I 
The Supreme and Independent Brahman is not so much the cause 
in tilne of the dependent realities as the logical and metaphysical 
explanation of all else that is. Hence the definition of the principle 
of Independence in Madhva's system; 

{.tjsrf;r
fuw

 q
 I (Jayatrrtha, TSt ) 
Reality presents, to an inquiring mind, three primary data: the 
thinking self, a world of external realities and indications of an Infi- 
nite Power rising above them. Tho' these three data are commonly 
postulated as distinguishable essences, terms like t reality', 'substance' 
or 'existence', are not applied to all of them, in the same sense, by 
all persons, in aU stages of spiritual or philosophical development. 
It has happened time and again in the history of Philosophy, both in 
the East and in the West, that the one or the other of them has been 
raised to a position of greater prominence than the rest. Such shifting 
of emphasis has led to the emergence of several forms of Materiali- 
stic, Panegoistic and Monistic heresies which, in the history of specu- 
lation, are quite familiar. Justifications for each point of view could 
easily be found. The Self is the immediate starting point of aU 
experience. It is so bome in upon us as to easily usurp the place of 
honor. The existence of things outside of us in time and space and 
even the reputed existence of a Deity are, after all, secondary, being 
reached only thro' acts of private consciousness and may, for aught 
we know, be illusory or at any rate, not so irrefragably real as the 
self. Prom an opposite point of view, Matter which can be moved 
and measured and is therefore tangible, could be set up as a sterner 
reality than either God or the souls, who Seem to shrink into shadowy 
abstractions by its side. To the Mystics, on the other hand, the 
Infinite Being alone, conceived as : 
f.W:l 

-6..tl
C<I
'''IG,<I),fC
 I 
( D. M. S. q. by Madhva, B. T. p. 78 ) 
1. James Ward, P11t'l'ali.,", and 1.'!iCi81lI, p, 42. An identical view is propounded 
by J ayatirtha, in his c. 011 ']'8. See P. o. 
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is so all-absorbing as to transcend all and constitutes the sole reality of 
all that there is or can be. 
, An unbalanced exaltation of anyone of these three data, over the 
rest in the realm of thought, feeling or action, is the cause of much false 
philosophy and bad morals. The more pretentious philosophies of 
ancient and modem times, which have sought to resolve the three data 
into one; have failed inexorably in the end or have been obliged to make 
compromises, or concede some sort of a " conditio.l1al " or "phenomenal" 
reality to the other data. If the material world, which fills the horizon of 
senses, is taken to be the single reality that matters most, it would lead 
us to a Materialism of the West or the Cil.rvaka philosophy of the East. 
The ego-centric explanation .would land us in a Panegoism, Solipsism or 
,Subjective Idea.lism, Ekajivava1a and the like; while the theocratic 
attitude would end in an Absolutism, Deism or Pantheism. 
But the true functio.l1 of philosophy, aided by reason and experience, 
is to determine by what relationship of the threefold data of experience 
could man's thirst for an ultimate explanation of the enigma of existence 
be really and fully satisfied. Reason seeks to interpret the plurality of 
things and processes which constitute the world as a system of parts 
evolved or conditioned by one Universal Power or Mind so as to be fac- 
tors of one whole and subject to one universal reason. As a true philo- 
'sopher, Madhva ignores neither of the three data of experience; nor does 
he exaggerate the claims of anyone of them at the expense of the other. 
The changeable no less than the unchangeable, the Independent no less 
than the dependent, is an ultimate component of Reality a.
 a whole: ' 

 ft m{
, (CIci"tii(CIci
 :q (NS. p. 286 b.) 
This is one of profound est conclusions. of Dvaita metaphysics rea- 
ched by the evidence of Pratyak!'ia, Anumii.na and SabdaprarnA.Qas. 
It would : not be possible to understand or explain the universe if we 
are indifferent to Matter and Spirits, much more so to the Deity. One 
must face facts established by our own knowledge and be guided by 
them, in interpreting them philosophically. 
The fact of knowledge is indisputable. And as there can be no know- 
ledge without a knower, a known or knowable object, the reality of the 
knower and objects of knowledge must be accepted. Whatever else 
we may choose to admit or reject, absolute scepticism as to the possibility 
of knowledge of any kind is unsustainable. Even supposing that all 
our knowledge of reality, so far, has been proved to be contradicted, the, 
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possipility of knowledge has still to be admitted. One cannot deny the 
possibility of knowledge and yet claim that knowledge has been proved to 
be contradicted. Madhva says well, referring to SrIhar
a's dogged 
scepticism : 



 iiT!\!f
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(A V). 


At the worst, thinking or the mind would still survive as the residuum of 
universal doubt. 
Starting then, from knowledge as one of the uncriticized certainties 
of life, we are faced with a plurality of objects and with other thinking 
beings like ourselves,1 We think and reason, feel pleasure and pain. 
Can any of these states be less evident to us than our ow.l1 existence? 
In conceding, then, the existence of our own good selves, we are also 
forced to admit the reality of our most intimate and poignant experiences 
of pleasure and pain, in short, the joys, sorrOws and limitations of 
life: 
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( A V., ii, 3 ) 


The fact of knowledge, again, establishes the presence of many more 
things and persons besides ourselves. Reality is not apprehended as 
one but as many; and there is no reason to reject the apprehension of 
the many as an 'appearance' : 




 '1<U
 ., 
 
 J (A V). 
It is at this point that Madhva introduces the philosophical distinc- 
tion between the Independent and the Dependent. The reals cannot all of 
them be Independent, lest there should be chaos and strife. Neither can 
all be dependent, without an Independent principle to relate them. The 
dependents cannot obviously control one another, without a higher 
Principle to connect them. Otherwise, there would be a regress of 
strife and opposition thro' which they would destroy one another and 
perish in the transaction. 


1. :itmlm' 

 
 
 


(A V). 
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And there would be no reality left in the end! It is, thus, very necessary 
to dichotomize reality into "Sva.tantra" and "Para.tantra"l. Experience 
shows that the human souls and their material environments are not 
independent: 


., "f 
 o{l.fi(,'\"I1I(o)
JUI 

 CI'
 ;q'\i: , 
(Dvildosa-Stotra of Madhva). 
Were human beings independent masters of their own destiny, we 
should expect to find peace and plenty and bliss unalloyed, in human 
life. We should lack nothing and have everything for the asking. But 
we know only too well that it cannot be: 

lt
I"<j.ft
I : 
:
: I (
vet, Up. i, 2.) 
This shows that things are directed by an unknown agency; which, for 
want of better name, all the world agrees to designate as "God" or 
the "Paramatman" or 'the Supreme Being'. 
In this way, then, does Madhva establish the existence and reality 
of Matter, Souls, Svabhava, Kala, Karma and other eternal verities 
under the control of a Supreme Being. The Svatantra and the Paratantra 
are thus the fundamental presuppositions of his system. The dependence 
of the finite reals is the proof of the existence of the Deity, according 
also to the great Nyaya philosopher, Udayana: 

(CfIC\'1I
CClIG:. 
?<jl@
'll
(;j : I 
),ft<llt.fif.1</.fiI
 
 
Fffl;: II 
(Nya,ya-Kusumii/njali, i.) 
The aim of philosophy, then, would be not merely to realize the 
distinction between 'appearance' and 'reality'; but to understand and 
realize the still more important distinction betVl'een the Independent 
Real and the dependent realities. Madhva is not, therefore, an 
uncritical realist who takes everything to be real; nor a sentimental 
idealist who would deny all but one reality. He is for a rational realism, 
which would admit whatever is established on the uncontradicted evidence 
of the PramAQ,as, the senses, the mind and the Sak
I, in addition to 
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reason and revelation. He introduces a new element of value into the 
discussion of the problem of Pramal).as in the form of the concept of 
Sak
j, whose nature and scope wiU be explained in the appropriate 
place. The Sak
j is man's highest instrument of all valid knowledge and 
experience, It is on its evidence that we become conscious, however 
dimly, of the existence of a higher power than ourselves, in this vast 
and mysterious Universe. 
It will, therefore, be seen that any other approach to the problem 
of philosophy and any other analysis of the reals or the data of experi- 
ence into 'positive' and 'negative' reals (Mava and aMf.iva ) as in NyA.ya 
thought, or as Cit and Acit (as in Jain or Ramanuja view) would be 
irrelevant to the aim and purpose of religion and philosophy, which is 
to evaluate phenomena and enable man to get out of the bondage of 
life which is the outcome of a misplaced assumption of his independence 
svatantryabhimana) in W. 
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UHAP'rER II 


MADHV A'S THOUGHT IN RELATION TO EARLIER 
AND CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS 


The system of Madhva is founded on the continuous authority of 
a wide range of religious and philosophical literature of India which has 
been the main source of Indian thought, in its widest sense.:The history of 
the evolution of Madhva's thought from these source-books of his system 
and the history of its development at the hands of Madhva and his 
numerous commentators and expositors have been dealt with by me in 
the two volumes of my , History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and 
Its Literature'. 


The present work aims at a fairly complete and comprehensive 
critical exposition of Madhva's philosophy, as presented in his own works 
and as further interpreted and elaborated by his illustrious commentator 
Jayatirtha, in the first instance and by the famous dialectician of the 
MMhva school, Vyasaraya, who came a hundred and twentyfive years 
after Jayatirtha. 
If Indian philosophy is to be accepted as much more than an 
interpretation of certain basic texts and traditions, tho' not as completely 
detached from them, attempts should be made to present the various 
systems of thought and their logical, epistemological and ontological 
foundations and their metaphysical superstructure in their architectonic 
unity. The philosophical system of Madhva and his commentators has 
not received adequate attention, from this point of view. 
No doubt, Indian philosophers, particularly the Vedantins, have 
stressed the limitations of discursive thought and shown the possibilities 
of spiritual intuition in understanding the nature of reality, urging the 
necessity to correct and supplement the conclusions of pure logic and 
metaphysical speculations with the help of one's own intuitions and those 
of bygone generations, handed down thro' the Scriptures and intended to 
be recaptured in our own religious and spiritual experiences and dis- 
coveries. 


But this is not to say that reason has had no part to play in the 
evolution of their thought. Philosophy, as an interpretation of reality, 
cannot spin out its theories in vacuo, away from the world of experience. 
As Dr. Radhakrishnan puts it, perhaps a little too extravagantly, "the 
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Indian philosophers first arrive at a system of consistent doctrine and 
then look about for texts of an earlier age, to support their position. 
They either force them into such support or ingeniously explain them 
away" (I. Phil, i. p. 130). 
All schools of Indian philosophy, save the Ciirvaka, show two main 
aspects in their system-building: one rational or philosophical and the 
other a dogmatic, textual, revelatory or authoritarian aspect. The for. 
mer examines the fundamental presuppositions of thought and constructs 
a metaphysical theory on certain a priori epistemological and ontological 
foundations of its own, on which they erect a full-fledged system and 
correlate it to the interpretations of texts which have come to be regard- 
ed as ultimate sources of philosophical knowledge and inspiration, in the 
land and community of their birth and invested with special authority 
and sanction, on problems of philosophy. While accepting the judg- 
ments of established traditions and authority, on such problems, the 
Indian philosophers have, to an equal extent, used the methods of 
reasoned thought and criticism, to examine the presuppositions of their 
textual systems and the nature and constitution of their categories of 
thought and interpretation, in the light of independent proofs. 
In doing so, they have always tried to make out a case for their 
respective theories before the bar of reason, on such unexceptionable 
criteria of system.building as adherence to a striotly philosophical 
method and outlook, sound logical deductions and analysis of principles, 
consistency of thought a.l1d faithfulness to experience. It is the business 
of philosophy to look at experience as a whole and take note of the 
suggestions forced upon it by the mind of man and confirm them as 
theories if they have the requisitc explanatory value. 
Such is the essence of the Hindu method of Tattvanir
1aya (truth- 
determination). In the body of any Siddhanta, then, there is a good 
deal of critical analysis and exposition of the principles of epistemology, 
logic and metaphysics of one's own school, together with a reasoned 
examination of those of other schools. As a modern writer 1 puts it 
.. Philosophy is essentially a collective and co-operative business. Effec. 
tive co-operation consists in disagreement. The true process of philo- 
sophy, as a science, is that of a Platonic dialogue, in which the pro- 
positions, objections and rejoinders of numerous interlocutors are found 


1. Arthur 0, Lovejoy, Th6 RoVQZt of .Dltalis11I, Open Vourt Publishing Company 
Amerioa, 
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focussed upon a given question and the argument shapes itself thro' its 
<?wn immanent dialectic, to a conclusion". The Vikalpa method of 
Sastric discussion in Sanskrit philosophical writings is nothing more 
than the Platonic dialogue in its perfect form. Every important doctrine 
of logic, . epistemology and metaphysics, af the different schools of 
Indian philosophy, has been developed on the same lines. They are 
the result of a long and arduous process of thought-dissection. No 
doctrine or strand of philosophic belief can thus be put down as 
absolutely original, isolated from or uninfluenced by contemporary 
opinion or as devoid of a nexus with the past. 
So closely are the two aspects of rational thought and textual 
interpretation and synthesis intertwined in most of the Indian schools 
that it is often difficult to pronounce any opinion whether tJ1ey are 
actuated more by a predominantly philosophical purpose or an authorita- 
rian outlook. They disclose both kinds of leanings and it is often a question 
of emphasis whether a given system is to be treated as being more specu- 
lative and rational than dogmatic and textual. Western scholars have 
generally held that the philosophy of the Vedanta is essentially dogmatic, 
being nothing more than a clever, ingenious and elaborate system of 
textual interpretation of the Prasthanas, doubtless with a good deal of 
philosophic insight and acumen. But its achievement cannot be accepted 
as truly philosophical, insofar as the pursuit of philosophy is not the 
outcome of a disinterested love of thought or a quest of truth, but has 
been undertaken to achieve individual salvation. Others regard the 
Vedanta as a truly philosophical system, in conception, method and exe- 
cution. That it is bound up with the interpretation of sacred texts is 
only circumstantial in that true to Indian traditions, it has merely used 
material handed down by former generations, and built on its foundations 
a new and vigorous system of thought, reserving the fullest right of 
selection, emphasis, alteration and criticism, in the name of interpretation 
(Vyakhyana). It embodies the greatest independence of thought and origi- 
nality of conceptions under the guise of Reconciliation (Ekavakyata) 
with the help of canons of interpretation. The commentators are seldom 
obliged to call a halt to philosophic speculation when faced with a trying 
or obscure text or with contradictory ones. They exercise their reason to 
synthesize and extract sense out of seeming enigmas and contradictions. 
In this they bid fair to direct the authorities, instead of their letting them 
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direct their thoughts. l In this sense, then, Indian philosophy can claim 
to be as genuinely philosophical in spirit as any other attempts made 
elsewhere, on the basis of pure reason. It is thus a purely historical 
accident that has made Indian philosophy textual tho' some are inclined 
to view it as incorrigibly text-ridden. The supreme place Madhva has 
assigned to the Sak?I as "UpajivyapramaJ;la" of Scripture, in the event of 
the latter encroaching on the legitimate jurisdiction of the former is a 
striking example of the unflinching rational outlook of Madhva thought. 
But with all the limitations imposed on the free movement of thought 
by the respect for texts and traditions, the Indian philosophers have shown 
themselves to be actuated by an essentiaIIy philosophic spirit like their 
compeers in the west and have risen to great heights in the art of philoso- 
phizing, which for alertness of mind, acuteness of thought and boldness 
of ideas, cannot be rivaIled by others, claiming to be more scientific or 
free from dogmas. The achievements of Indian thought cannot, therefore, 
be said to be lacking in merit or devoid of a true philosophic spirit; tho' 
these are often hidden from view by the trappings of authority in which 
they are often clothed and concealed. 
Criticism is the life-breath of Indian philosophical systems, as philo- 
sophic life, like biological, is governed by the same law of strife and 
survival of the fittest. Each of the older systems of thought should thus 
have contributed something to Madhva thought also, at least negatively, 
by way of material for criticism. It is not as if his system alone grew 
up in vacuo, without reference to anything that went before. Historical 
interpretation must admit, here, as in other cases of contact of minds, the 
impact of contemporary thought, and echoes of forgotten schools which 
tho' then out of court or not "living" must still have continued to ex- 
ercise a great deal of inteIlectual influence on successive thought currents 
by their teehnique and methods of treatment, -in short, by laying down 
the high-ways and byways of thought along which all current ontologiCal 
and epistemological progress had to be made with freedom to differ in 
details and conclusions. 
The critical side of Madhva's system, consisting partly in its dialecti- 
cal struggles with earlier schools both major and minor, shows how it 
was able not only to avoid their pitfaIIs and mistakes but also to absorb 


1. Of. Madhva's plea for interpreting .. Tattvam asi" in r:onformity with 
Upajivyapramill.las, See my Hilto'f1! of D!'aita 801Ulol of Vodanta and It, 
Lito'fatu'fo, Vol. II, pp, 120.24, 
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some of their good points, or improve upon them or transcend them into 
a higher system. That such impact of ideas is by no means denied in 
Madhva's case is clear from the description of his commentary on the 
BrahmasiLtra as a critique of twentyone earlier ones in the field. A 
critic is not an iconoclast out and out. He receives ideas while in the act 
of demolishing older opinions. The contact of minds is a very subtle 
affair. Deeper things happen there than meet the surface. As Vijayindra 
Tfrtha observes, in his Madlzvi!dhva-Kar;takoddMra, as an exponent of a 
new Prasthana, Madhva exercised his right to agree with or differ from 
his compeers, to the full and in doing so rejected m
ch that was cumber. 
some, or effete in the older theories and used whatever ideas were 
fundamentally sound tho' not in the same place or within the same 
design. Often in his criticisms, he rescued and rehabilitated ideas of 
permanent significance from the ill.balanced views of earlier and con. 
temporary schools and realigned them to better advantage. 
The Carva.ka system is condemned outright for its unmitigated 
hedonism. But its faith in the reality of experience and of sense-aware. 
ness is the pivot of realism which is accepted by Madhva. The Ca.rvaka 
is condemned, unreservedly for his hedonism, for his atheism and for his 
Materialism (Deha.tmavada); but not for his bold stand for the supremacy 
of Pratyak
a Prama1;la. Only, he had stopped short at Pratyak€la, refus. 
ing to go beyond, which is rather unphilosophical in that there are more 
things in the Universe than could be measured by Pratyak
a alone. 
Enjoyment of life is no sin. One need not, like the Buddhist, give a 
counsel of despair to shun the world, abhor life and court gradual 
suicide or extinction. 
 
'" :q em f.r3i 
 says Madhva with the 
salutary advice : Q:R4I'\(cI...
fi:T
 
 ; for one should not, like the 
Mima.msakas, surrender the aim of life to a mess of pottage, Svarga, 
understood in the transient sense of a limited pleasure : 
qyli 
 
 I 
To take such a view of life's purpose is to miss the true goal of the Vedic 
philosophy of Karma, says Madhva. The Vedas enjoin the performance 
of sacrifices with set rewards, not from the highest point of view, but 
only in a limited sense. Karma.phala, attractive as it is, is not the ultimate 
intention or message of the Scripture. It is only an inducement to effort 
of the right kind 1 with a view to raising the spiritual standard of man 
higher and higher and taking him on and on the upward march, by stages. 
1. 
 
Rt: (Bhag. XI, 3, 46 ) 
qy 

<I"C\'11i. (xii, 21, 23 ). 
'Ii





 (XI,3,44). 
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Karma is only a step in the ladder tho' a necessary one. It is not the 
-be-all and end.all of scripture as the Mimamsakas would have it. The 
best Karma is that performed without attachment and for the sake of 
no other reward than the satisfaction of God and as His worship: 
m<filf f[
 
 (Bhag. iv. 29,49) ioft
 
 qftq'tqUJTtr (iv, 30,40) 
 m 
 

 (Chan. Up. i, 7,6). While accepting the Mimamsaka doctrine of 
Svata
pramii
ya of Sabda, Madhva emphasizes that the highest subject- 
matter of the Veda is God and not merely a round of duties or acts of 
sacrifice. 
Jain philosophy and moral code have some affinity to Madhva's 
thought. The new type of Vedic sacrifices with flour-made animals (Pi

- 
pasu yajnas)l instead of living animals, introduccd by Madhva as a much 
needed reform in Brahminical society was, in all probability, partly due 
to the moral pressure and influence of Jain ideas, A powerful commu- 
nity of Jainas inhabited the S. Kanara district then, as now. It was also 
under Jain rule in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Madhva's views 
on sOme questio:15 of logic. epistemology and ontology show many strik- 
ing parallels to and affinities with corresponding Jain theories, notably 
on the nature of the Universal (JA.ti) and in the theory of the self as an 
object of perception (Aham sukhi) which is denied by the Advaitin. The 
recognition of certain types of cognitions like Mafla
paryaya and Kcvala 
in Jain philosophy, corresponds in a measure, to the Yogipratyak
a and 
Kevala-Pramii
a of Madhva. The self-revelatory capacity of knowledge 
of the perceiver 
Uclf<i: 

fci' is based on the triunity of Jftatr. 
Jiieya and Jiia.na, aU of them being admitted to be revealed in 
knowledge. So also, the Jain conception of Substance in relation to its 
attributes, as a distinction of reference and not of existence: 03T;:r;(M'mc+r<6 
 
as Haribhadra Suri, puts it, is perfected by Madhva, by formulating 
the doctrine of "Savise
abheda", to hold the substance and attributes 
together, in one integrated mould. The further distinction of qualities 
Or attributes as "Parya.ya" and "Svabhava", in Jain ontology, is parallel 
to Madhva's distinction of attributes into "Aya.vad.dravyabhavi" and 
"Yavad-dravyabhavi". The Jain dichotomy of reality into Jiva and Ajiva 
appears in the form of Svatantra and Paratantra, with greater philosophi- 


1. The ,M. Vij, (IX, 44-50) ;refers to an actnal performance of a Pi

apasuyiiga, 
under Madhva's direction and the opposition he had to encounter. For a work in 
defence of Pi

ap
111ya.jii<l. Hee under Vijayindra 'l'irtha, in my IIi.torv of .Dllaita 
8ohool of V8aa
ta ana It. Lit. v.01. ii, p. 187. 
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cal aptness and justification, as pointed out by Jayatirtha, The peculiar 
doctrine of the Jainas that the whole Universe is filled with Jlvas, is also 
shared by Madhva: q\
I



 m--m: m
: (VTN). 
,Madhva is not enamoured of the extreme realism of the Mfmilmsak- 
as. He recognizes the need for periodical creations and dissolutions of 
the Universe. He also sets right the extreme epistemological realism of 
the Prilbhakaras and admits the possibility of error in human cognitions. 
He is for ca1ling error by its proper name and not for confusing the issue 
by using misleading names like "Akhyati", "Akhyatisamvalitasatkhyati", 
and so on. But his realism does not demand that the object of il1usions 
must have a reality of its own elsewhere (anyatra sat) as the Naiyayikas 
would have it. If experience is any test, the object of illusions is an 
absolute unreality. At the same time, Madhva takes care to state that 
no illusions could be explained without the acceptance of two necessary 
reals, l - a substratum (adhi
thana) and a Pradhiina (prototype) of the 
superimposed object. 
Madhva has rejected much that was defective, superfluous and out- 
moded, in the conceptions, categories, definitions and methodology 
(Prakriya) of the older schools of Nyaya, Mlmamsa and Vedanta. The 
interpretative principle of "U pakramaprabalya" of the Purva-Mima- 
rosa. is set aside by him in favor of the more logical "Upasamharapra- 
balya", on the authority of the Brahmatarka. 2 He has given us his own 
J revised views about the Veda.ntic conceptions of Sa.k
i, SvaprakaSatva, 
BhavariIpajnana, Maya, Pratibimba, etc. He has propounded a fresh 
doctrine of validity of knowledge with special reference to the principle 
of Sa.k$.i, as a corrective to all the earlier theories on the subject. Tho' 
traceable to some of the older sources referred to by him, the merit of 
these new doctrines lies in the scientific and forceful way in whioh he has 
developed their potentialities and fitted them into their proper 
places, in his own realistic metaphysics and elucidating their bearings 


1. 
 "if 
 ij'"cGI9
 fif.:rr I 
., 
 m 
1.t1
1"'1I
""I
 1\ (VTN. ) 
2, Madhva refers to the thesis of .. Upasamhii.raprabalya" in his A V. 




I 
The question has been fully disoussed and established. refuting the oounter- 
thesis of .. Upakrama-prabalya" (of Advaitins) in Vyasaraya's T.T" and in the 
Upa8a.mha.'I'a.- Vija.ya. of Vijayindra Tirtha. ]!'or a summary of their arguments 8/1/1 my 
History of Dva.ita Sohool of Vedanta a.nu Its Literature, Vol. Ii. pp. 54.56 and 183.86 
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upon the different aspects of his thought. Similarly, his revised 
definition of 'Prama\1a' as ., yathiJ.rtham", so as to embrace all types of 
valid knowledge and its instruments and to ensure the validity of memory 
is a significant departure and advance on contemporary thought. 
But, tho' open to the ideas of the older systems and their thought- 
patterns, Madhva has made many striking contributions of his own, in 
many important respects. It is these that entitle him to a place of honor 
in Indian philosophy. He has drawn the attention of the philosophical 
world to the imperative need for going in for a new set of concepts and 
categories like "Svatantra II and" Paratantra ", SAk
I, Vise$as, Bheda 
as dharmisvariJ,pa and as !avi$e
{j,bhinna from it, "Svarupabheda and 
" Svarupa-tii.ratamya" among selves, Bimbapratibimbabhii.va relation 
between Brahman and JIvas and 'eternal creation' thro' "Parii.dhIna. 
vise$apti". These ideas were so radically different from those till then en. 
tertained in dealing with philosophical questions, that if their necessity 
was demonstrated, the whole treatment of the problems of philosophy 
would change its drift and enter upon a fresh phase. We shall see 
something of this new aspect and direction of thought, ushered in by 
Madhva, in the chapters that follow. 



CHAP'fER III 


MADHVA'S SAMANVAYA OF UPANlf?ADIC PHILOSOPHY 
Labels are convenient as a rule, tho' they might mislead at times. In. 
sofar as Madhva admits a plurality of selves, for ever distinct from 
Brahman tho' always subject to and guided by It, his system might be 
tentatively regarded as a Pluralistic Theism. But it would not express 
the whole truth about the system, in its highest reach. There has been 
a persistent tendency, however, to represent the philosophy of Madhva as 
an" absolute Dualism". This has naturally prevented the system from 
getting its meed of recognition, as a sound philosophical system in the 
first place and a Vedantic one at that; for most people have an 
aversion for the term " Dualism" which has some unpleasant associa- 
tions. That apart, II Dualism " signifies the recognition of II two 
independent principles ".1 Madhva is not, certainly, a Dualist in this 
sense. It will be shown, presently, that neither the term ., Dualism" 
nor its Sanskrit equivalent II Dvaita" is commensurate with the 
highest metaphysical ideology of Madhva's thought, which consists in 
the acceptance of One Independent Transcendent..cum-Immanent Being 
as the Source and explanation of all finite existence. 
There is a fundamental difference in outlook between the 'dualism' 
of Madhva and those of the Sarilkhya-Yoga and Nyiiya-Vaise
ika 
schools, Dualism has as much to do with the question of the status 
of the reals recognized, as with their number. Neither the Puru
as 
nor the Prakrti have, in Madhva's system, an independent status or 
functioning-capacity as in the SiiIhkhya: 



 <IT 6: ijf <ft

: I 
 I{Cf QWf.t
 
ff (

:) 
., 9;, CI'
l!t <ft';'!
 
Rqcn
., 
 

rq 1\ (NS. p.329). 
Nor does it ascribe to God the position, merely, of an Onlooker 
(Dra

a) or a deus ex machina, or even of a co-operating force in the 
cosmic evolution, as is done by the Nyaya and Yoga schools. Mere 
Deism has no attraction for Madhva. God is not only above the 
universe; but in it. By virtue of these two aspects, He becomes the 
very ground of the reals, 2 the giver of their reality to them. 
1. See Dogbert 0, RUlles, Diotio'na.ry of Philo80pl!1I. 1902. p,84, 
2. cf. 


: ( CI'G
 

' 
( 
 
 +PTcrf
!>1'f'JI
Wf:' I 
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One distinguishing mark of the Vedanta in all its forms is the fund- 
amental belief that everything in the Universe has to be traced to an 
absolute principle which is the ultimate source and explanation, both logi- 
cal and ontological, of all else ( 
 't:111I*Ydd:.ttl
 f.lfirm:i). Nothing in the 
world is self-explained or self-explicable. Brahman is the only self-ex- 
plained reference of all. Such a transcendent reference is denied by the 
Sari:1khya : (;qr \iI1T
 m ){
{ct(qili'C\I<1(Cf
I
dHd 
 I ., 
ft-i 
 m+rfi:I 


 ( NS. p. 329 ); while its acceptance is by no means a strict 
metaphysical necessity in the Nyaya-Vaise
ika or Yoga systems. The 
Vedanta, on the other hand, traces the world of matter and souls to 
Brahman, which is the cause of the world and gives meaning to its being 
and becoming. 
This metaphysical dependence of the Universe on Brahman is differ- 
ently conceived in the several systems of Vedanta. Sari:1kara equates it 
with an Adhyasa (appearance). The world of appearance would not be 
there but for the reality of the Brahman, which is superimposed on the 
world. It has no existence outside the Brahman's: (
('Ct O<j(d(
ulI+l'JCi : I 
Sari:1kara, B.S.B. ii, 1. 14,). Srldhara explains the inner significance of 
the Advaitic position: ii1'!JH,
 

 as 

;qr 
sttt 

 
+miff (c. on BMgavata, i, 1, 1): "in virtue of whose reality, even the 
unreal creation appears to be real". 
Ramanuja, on the other hand, views the dependence of the world 
of matter and souls on God, on the analogy of the dependence of the 
human body on the soul, for its subsistence. God is the soul (atma) 
of the world. When the soul departs, the body perishes. So it would 
be, in the case of the world and the souls. While it remains perfectly 
true th at our bodies cannot exist and function in the absence of the 
life-giving capacity of the soul, Madhva finds this analogy misleading 
insofar as the soul is not bound to the body as the Visi
tii.dvaitic theory 
of Brahman would appear to assume. The relation of body and soul 
does not also do complete justice to the more or less derivative being 
of matter and souls that is admitted in that system 1 , It is all very well 
to say that identity means Aprthaksiddhi or inseparable existence. But 
it would cu t both ways. T hat seems hardly fair. The mutual depend- 
cf.I. 

if

1 

Q


:II 


(VedAnta Desika). 
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ence (3f'l


) between God and His 'body' (or attributes) viz., matter 
and souls, could not b
 of the same kind or order as exists or might be 
said to exist between God and his essential attributes of reality, know- 
ledge and bliss. It is the inevitable implication of Ramanuja's position 
that the Infinite cannot exist without its attributes of Cit and Acit 
which are necessary to it. Yet Ramanuja himself is unable to concede 
so much in view of many texts to the contrary, especially Gita ix, 4, 
wherein he admits frankly that the Cit and Acit contribute in no way to 
the existence of the Deity: 'ifc1;
ffi 
 Efif?,r
r.J9iT\: ( R.G.B.). Here, for 
once, Ramanuja gives up his theory of reciprocal dependence and 
equates inseparable existence (avinahhava) as "dependence" : 

 
f.t<!ll=<r'!'<J(cf ('iT!: 
 >rcrcf
' 
:Iq<j;11 

crr (R.G.B. x, 21). The logical 
consequence of such a view is that the world of matter and souls is 
immaterial and non-essential to God in the end. Such a view is, how- 
ever, inconsistent with Ramanuja's general position that it has its basis in 
the nature of God. It is also difficult to conceive how Brahman could be 
said to be unchanging in view of the changing nature of his Vise?aQ.as 
(Cit and Acit). The modes change from subtle to gross state and vice 
versa. If these changes of modes make no substantial impression on the 
Brahman, they cannot be said to be grounded in its nature. But RAmi- 
nuja, nevertheless, concedes that Brahman is subject to change of some 
sort in and thro' these changes of the modes themselves: ;g<T;q!fcIi
- 
f.flp.S\'
 



+r
fu2"('1T
mu 
crfcr (Sribha
ya, ii,3,18). 
"Unless Ramii.nuja is willing to explain away the immediate per. 
fection of the Absolute and substitute for it a perpetually changing 
process, a sort of progressing perfection, he cannot give us any 
satisfactory explanation of the soul of the Absolute to its body" (Radha- 
krishnan, 1. Phil., ii, P 716). That is why Madhva abandons the 
metaphor of 'body and soul' and the doctrine of 'reciprocal dependence' 
and the 'contribution theory', which it implies.' 
In his view, the world of matter and souls has come out and exists 
only as a result of an act of will of God, which is its nimittak(j,ra
a. 


1. t!T
&JUf 
 
cq'i.' 3f(\,: :U6f+[.cTr 
: 

 

 1
 
 

 I 8tr.bR!c<b<,0t;4 

: I 
(,Nitimi.ilii, X. p, 14, Annamalai Uni. Skt, Ser.) 
The 'contribution theory' would also have to concede that "God is not aosolute 
aotuality, put is .lIi1llRSlj in tile making" (Radhakrishnan, ii, p, 715) [Italics mine] 
P. M.-2. 
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It cannot exist without his sufferance. This is the meaning of texts like: 

 mil: 
: (MaW,. Up.8) i(O<t <m 'if 

 ( Bhag. ii, 10,12 ). 
But the existence of matter and souls is, in the last analysis, immaterial 
to God: 
 

rtiT

: (Madhva, B. T. ii, 9, 31). It is the 
world that is bound to God, not He to it. The Universe is thus depen- 
dent on Brahman ( 

) neither in the Advaitic nor in the 
Visi

advaitic sense of the term; but as existing and functioning at God's 
will. The self-existent being of God would in no way have been affected 
if the world had never existed at all. The relation in which the world 
stands to Brahman is, thm, neither sup::rimpositional as in Advaita, nor 
physical and intra-organic as in Visi$
i:i.dvaita, but a trans-empirical one, 
symbolized by the idea of "Bimba-Pratibimbabhava," in which "Bimba" 
is defined as that which determines the ,mtta, pratili and pravrtti of thc 
" Pratibimba," as will be made clear in Chapter XXXV. The statement 
that the world cannot exist without God means that it owes its very power 
of existence, functioning etc., to God and derives them from Him : 
Efr.:r
 

mr_
 I The entire Universe is thus an expression of the Divine 
wiIl 1 . It is in His absolute power. He can make and unmake it all, at 
will. His power over it is absolutely unrestricted 2 . Alone among Indian 
philosophers, Madhva would concede that, theoretically, there is nothing 
impossible or absurd in agreeing that God can create a world out of 
nothing, that He could bring into existence a Universe not unlike the one 
with which we are now familiar, without the aid of a pre-existent matter 
or souls. But the fact remains that He has not, in His infinite wisdom. 
chosen to do so. And aU our philosophy has necessarily to take note of 
this and respect it. Similarly, He does not choose to destroy the eternal 
existence of Matter and Souls and other entities, even tho' they are aU 
dependent on Him: 
1'1't:1 , II<t.<i{\l 
 ;:ft-
 ( Tdyp. p. 9 ). 
Madhva introduces the symbolism of "Bimbapratibimbabhava", 
(Original and Reflection) in place of "Adhi

hanaropyabha.va", and 
Sarlrasarfribhii.va "of the Advaita and Visistildvaita, to illustrate the 
ture nature of the dependence of the selves on God. It is intended to 
avoid'the defects of assuming an unreal or a reciprocal dependence and 
establish, in their place, a real but unilateral dependence of all finite rea- 
lity upon the Independent, for its existence, knowledge and activity. On 


i 
i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
J< 


1. _sr+rcr 
 
CI': I 
2. cf. m;r 
o'Iofi

f

 +t;fficr 
: 1 


(Dvfidasa-Stotra) 
(Mbh. iv, 67, 18) 
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the Advaitic view of Aropa, the adhi
thana cannot confer any true reality 
on the superimposed or sustain it of its own free will, as God does 1 , in 
respect of the world, Creation, then, would be completely mechanical 
and unregulated by a purposive will. The knowledge of the substratum, 
on the Advaita view, far from sustaining the illusion, would destroy it, 
at once. Hence, the relation between the world, God and souls would 
not be a true and permanent one as it appears from texts like: 

 
r 
 I 
r f.t
 
arr
'Ffr
, on this view. But the Original or 
" Bimba, " as conceived by Madhva, does sustain the reflection (prati- 
bimba) while maintaining its own transcendence and without making the 
pratibimba an intraorgainc part of itself. The mutual relation of 

<n:rJCf would be permanent and true of all states of the Jfva ( and 
Ja
a) and not merely a passing one true of Samsii.ra alone (as their 

\?JI'1I(1.<f+f r<r would be). There will be no destruction of the Prati. 
bimba so long as the contact of Upadhi is intact, The function of 'an 
"Upiidhi" is to manifest the Pratibimba. In the present case, it is the 
pristine nature of the Jivasvariipa itself as Cit that would suffice to 
manifest itself, to itself in its true nature of metaphysical dependence on 
and similarity with the Supreme, it!. release, (cf. 
<j'iI<rPT 
m: I 
ClI 
Madhva, G.B.) This power of self-revelation is hidden in Samsara 
(B. S. iii, 2, 5; iii, 2, 19.) 
Hence, the Pratibimbatva, tho' a fact, always, is not realized in full, 
in bondage. It is by means of its internal" Vise?,as" that the soul acts 
as its own medium (upadhi) in realizing its true relation of dependence 
etc., to the Supreme, It is in this sense that an "Upii.dhi" is at all 
called for, to manifest to the individual his own Svariipa and his relation 
to God. As this true Svariipa, free from all impurities, constitutes the 
essence of the !iva, it is termed" Svarupopadhi", in Madhva termino- 
logy. The term Pratibimba would be misleading, if understood in its 
popular sense of an I appearance' brought about by a material and an 
external medium. This is not the se.l1se in which the figure of 
Pratibimbatva is used and meant to be understood, in Madhvasiddhii.nta 
( See B. S. B. iii, 2, 18.) 
Madhva takes us to the extreme limit of Divine transcendence. 
The Supreme is independent of all accessories in creation: 


1. Cf. 'Tl%
aT 
: ijf$ f.tc!'rn: 
\ut 
 I 

 'Tf 
mf.t 
 I 


(GWL). 
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\(1cffitsttl 41
lql

\<!iij .

l 

 
 tmi fct
 cnU
P!: (A V. ) 
Tho' capable of doing without accessories or making such changes 
in them as He pleases, God, out of his own free will, has made the world 
different from Himself and n:r

 from its material cause (Prakrti). 
Jayatirtha, in explaining this point, shows how the practical 'and theo- 
retical aspects of God's omnipotence are to be reconciled, in accor- 
dance with the Sruti. 
Taking his stand on Bimbapratibimbabhava as the only satisfactory 
metaphysical relation that would do full justice to and correctly represent 
the Svabhavika-sambandha between God and his creation, Madhva finds 
the key to the reconciliation of the "Bheda" and "Abheda" Srutis in 
the twin ideas of "Svatantra " and " Paratantra" that underlie the very 
conception of Bimbapratibimbabhava. The Bhedasrutis, bearing testimony 
to the reality of the world of matter and souls, speak the truth from the 
point of view of factual existence and dependence of all finite reality on 
God. The Abhedasrutis speak the truth from the point of view of the 
utter transcendent majesty and Independence of One Supreme Principle. 
There is no essential contradiction in accepting the reality of both these 
truths. The mistake lies in pressing for "Svarupaikya " by abolishing 
the finites (as unreal) or in treating them as an intra-organic part of the 
Infinite, which would destroy its homogeneity. The" Svatantra" of 
Madhva is not a mere theological concept, into which all plurality is sac- 
rificed. It is a philosophical idea corresponding to the Spinozistic con- 
ception of substance, defined as res completa, "complete in itself, deter- 
mined by itself, and capable of being explained entirely by itself". 
Such substantiality is possessed only by Brahman. The Pratibimba 
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cannot be complete in itself, is not determined by itself and is not 
capable of being explained by itself. 
The true reconciliation of finite and infinite must be based on this 
basic fact. Hence, Madhva holds that God or Brahman is the only Inde- 
pendent Reality or the highest reality, so to speak (Cf, 
 ifTiI' 
 ffit. 

q8j

: Madhva Chii,n. Up c. ) that exists. Everything else, Prakrti, 
Puru
as, Kala, Karma etc., is ex hypothesi dependent on Brahman for its 
very existence and functioning, tho' not created by It de novo. As 
dependent reals, they do not constitute a ' challenge' to the Absolute or 
a limitation of It. Their existence is not irreconcilable with the existence 
of Brahman in any metaphysical,sense. Madhva thus rises to the highest 
level of Transcendentalism while still keeping his feet firmly on the terra 
firma of facts, without sacrificing the reality of the world and its values 
or abolishing the individuals, in the last analysis. If philosophy is an 
interpretation of reality as a whole, it must have relation to the facts of 
life and experience. However high and for however long the philosopher 
might soar on the naked peaks of the Absolute, he must, at last, set his 
feet on hard earth. We cannot deny this world to have the other. Madhva 
indicates the right" angle of Brahman" (
) from which the philo- 
sopher should look at the world of matter and souls : 
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In his Bhagavata-TfUparya, rising to the highest pitch of Transcen- 
dentalism, he distinguishes the highest reality from mere existence. 
What is truly real is what has being in itseif and for itself. Such reality 
is possessed only by Brahman : 
'i1(j.jlr:lJCfi
(lI
 W


 I 

t<T 
 Cf

r;rt 
aT ( B.T. XI, 24, 1 ). 
The others, especially PrakJ:ti and Puru
as, insofar as they depend 
for their very existence and activity on the Supreme, merely exist from 
eternity. They cannot lay claim to be a.r real (Independent) as the 
Supreme. In a hypothetical sense, then, it is even permissible to speak 
of them "as if not-existing l " or "other than real ".2 Such descriptions in 
Scripture should not blind us to the fact of their actual existence distinct 
from Brahman and in complete dependence on It. We are welcome to 
hold that dependence signifies want of substantiality in the Spinozistic 
sense of the term. Madhva would not be perturbed by this and would 
accept the contention. But it does not deprive a thing of its reality. 
Reality, in other words, is not the same as "substantiality", in the highest 
philosophical sense. It is just uncontradicted existence (
fr.m 
),ff'lRlrci"l<l :). We have no right to deny the reality of the world (of 
matter and souls), simply becau
e it is not independent or does not exist 
in the same form, always. It is there, has been there and will be there, 
changing and depending always on Brahman. Even the eternal substan- 
ces, we have seen, are not exempt from creation, in a sense, in Madhva's 
philosophy. Such creation is the badge of the finite !jG.
I(Cf
I'I'1I 
 

'"
: I Why there should, at all, be such a world of matter and 
souls, or why God should tolerate their existence, is more then what any 
philosophy could answer. Nor is it its business to do. The only 
Theistic answer to such a query is that given by Jayattrtha : 
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Tho' Brahman can do very well without PrakJ:ti or Puru
as, It 
prefers, in its infinite glory and inexorable will, to do with them! Such 
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, dependence ' (apek
ij) of Brahman on things which are in themselves 
dependent on It, is no mark of inferiority or limitation, It is, at the 
most, a self-limitation out of its ow.I1 free wiJ1 and even that attests and 
enhances its majesty : 
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The dependent is often treated as of " no consequence" and having 
no separate status ; 
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'-fa- (Brh. Up. iv, 4, 14 ). 
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All this would show that Madhva has given earnest thought to the 
position and status of the reals in his system, with the insight and imagi- 
nation of a true philosopher, He has substituted a Brahman-centric 
view for the ego.centric interpretation of Upani
adic thought. It is a 
pity that missing this distinction of Madhva's philosophy, some historians 
of Indian philosophy should have tried to dismiss him as belonging 
"more to the religious history than to the philosophical develop- 
ment of India" ! He has 
hown that if we are to avoid playing tricks 
with evidence, the only satisfactory synthesis of the conflict between 
" dvaita" and "advaita" Srutis, in the Upani
ads, would be in the 
adoption of the idea of the One Independent Transcendent-cum-Imma- 
nent Reference of all phenomena. He has no sympathy with the reck- 
less monism of Sathkara which is indifferent alike to the hopes and 
aspirations of man and reduces the panorama of creation to a random 
illusion. 1 At the same time, he is not for ascribing false perfection of 
any kind to the world of matter and souls. It is given just what is its 
due and nothing more. The world and the souls are real in that they are 
Anaropita,-not' the effect of any superimposition or Adhyasa, or 
personal delusion. Independent they are not; and God is greater than 
His creation ;2 and is immanent in it. Such, in a nutshell, in the position 
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of Madhva. When we emphasize the existence of subordinate reals sidc 
by side with the Independence of Brahman, we havc a Dualism or, more 
properly, a Theistic Realism. When we think exclusively of the trans- 
cendence of Brabman and isolate or abstract It from everything else, we 
may and do sometimes resort to the 'language of monism '. Such, accor- 
ding to Madhva and Jayatirtha, is the summit level of Upani?adic 
thought. JayatIrtha expounds this ultimate synthesis of Upani
adic 
thought, with his characteristic clarity and brilliance : 
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[ All the Upani
adic texts, without exception, speak the glory of 
Brahman, which is the abode of infinite attributes and free from all 
imperfection. Of these, some (1) represent It as endowed with 
attributes like omniscience, lordship, inner rulership, munificence, beauty 
and so on. (2) Others represent It as free from 
ll such limitation as 
sin, misery. liability to physical embodiment etc. (3) Yet others des- 
cribe It as beyond the reach of mind a.ad speech to bring home to us its 
comparative inaccessibility. (4) Others depict It as the Only One that 
exists in order that we might all seek it to the exclusion of everything 
else. (5) Others represent It as the Self of all, that It might be taken 
as the source of all existence, knowledge and activity. But confused 
heads miss the central unity of Vedic teaching amidst the multiplicity of 
approaches and introduce artificial distinctions of standpoints like 
Sagul;1a and Nirgut;la, Vyavaharika and Paramarthika, in interpretation. ] 


This new synthesis of Upani?adic philosophy propounded by 
Jayadrtha, in the light of Madhva's interpretation of the Vedanta, 
would be seen to be more satisfying than the characterless monism 
(Nirvise$.a.dvaita) of Samkara, on the one hand and the intraorganic 
monism (Visi?,vadvaita) of Ramanuja, which hardly allows Brahman to 
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exist by itself. "Svatantradvitiya-Brahmavada 1 ', (or Bimba-Pratibimba 
vada), if we might so agree to designate the philosophy of Madhva, 
would appear to be logically the more consistent and philosophically the 
more commensurate solution of the problem of the finite and infinite. 
The Advaitin altogether ignores the relative aspect and existence of the 
Universe and the souls, for all time; while the Visj

advaitin detracts 
from thc sclf-sufficicncy of God by his intra-organic conception of their 
relation. The new synthesis of Madhva has the advantagc of preserving 
these two vital clements in proper blcnd. Under the tcrms of 
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m II (Bhag. ii, 10,12). 


which is the corner-stone of Madhva's new synthesis, Brahman as 
Svatantra is implied in the very existence of the relative and the 
Paratantra. 


'" 


1. 'fhis new designatiJn first suggested by me, in 1936, received the approval of 
the late Sri Satyadhyana Tirtha Svamiji of the Uttaradi Mutt, the greatest 
authority on Dvaita philosophy in recent times, It was later adopted as the title 
of one of my works on Madhva's phHosophy, published in 1942. Dr, Radba- 
krishnan refers to "the implicit monism "of Madhva (.1. Phil. 1. p. 40,), In recent 
years, H, N, Raghavendraohar has claimed that Madhva's philosophy should 
rightly be calIed by the name of "Brahmadvaita" and that Madhva is a true 
Monist in the truest sense of the term. Alur Venkatarao of Dharwar prefers to 
call it" Piirl]lLbrahmavada, " All this is a sign that phHosophical interest IJ.mong 
the followers of Madhva is very much alive and resurgent, 
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MADHV A'S CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN THOUGHT 


Madhva's philosophical categories differ much in their scope and 
function from those of contemporary schools. Sometimes the nomen- 
clature is retained; but the conception is different. In other cases, every- 
thing, including names, is different. Madhva is generally allergic to 
over-elaboration of details and picturesque Prakriyas, in the establishment 
of his theories. A robust commonsense and a rigid adherence to the 
tests of truth characterize his logic and epistemology. He does with the 
barest minimum of metaphysical presuppositions. His theories disclose 
both realistic and idealistic trends, in important respects. He does not 
shrink from them because of their scholastic affiliations with this 
or that system of contemporary philosophy. His acceptance of 
, Sa-vise
abheda' (identity-in-difference) between substance and attri- 
butes and between" Difference" and its substratum (dharmf) shows a 
strong idealistic bent. On the other hand, his rejection of the Universal 
(siimiinya) shows an extreme realistic attitude undreamt of in the Nyaya- 
Vaise?,ika and Mima-msa Realisms. There is, therefore, little truth in the 
assumption that" the philosophical side of Madhva's teaching is mainly 
based on the Pre-Madhva realisms like those of the Nyaya-Vaisc$ika and 
Mima-msa "or that "he makes a clevcr use of Nyii.ya-VaiJe
ika cate- 
gories, in the development of his views". '" 
Madhva is original in his ontological theory of Svatantra and Para- 
tantra, which is the keynote of his philosophy and in his philosophical 
ideal of a Svatantra-advidya-Brahman, to which it leads. The concept 
of" Difference" is given an entirely new orientation by the acceptance of 
"Vise
as". Of course, categories like substance, quality, generality, 
existence, time, space, causation and the like are the common problems 
of philosophy. But it is the distinctiveness and merit of their concep- 
tions that mark one philosopher from another. So it is with Madhva. 
His views on the nature of Substance and its relation to the qualities " 
"possessed" by it, and on Space and Time, are quite different from those 
of the Nyaya-Vaise{1ika and Mimamsa Realists and are, in many respects, 
strikingly modern and far ahead of contemporary views. He has four 
new categories : Visi
ta, Amsi, Bakti and Sadrsya, not recognized by the 
Nyaya-Vaise
ika;realists. He rejects the Samavaya (inherence) of the 
Nya.ya-Vais
ika realism, in toto. He makes his" Vise$as" do duty for 
Sarnavaya. But his Vise$.as have nothi.ag, save their name, in common 
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with those of Nyaya-Vaise@ika. Tho' a Bhedavadin, he does not subs- 
cribe to the Nyaya-Vaisesika or the Visistadvaitic view that substance and 
attributes should be abs
lutely different'
r externally related (by Sama- 
vaya as in Nyaya). Nor does he accept the Bha

a view of their identity- 
cum-difference (bhedfibheda), in all cases. He dismisses the dogma of 

 
Utl'1i\"I1I<': that a quality cannot reside in another, as unproved,l He 
has no use for the universal essence (Jati) and anugatasattfi of the MIma- 
msA. and Nyaya schools. He holds a position akin to that of Nomi- 
nalists that difference and resemblance (sfidrsya) are both unique and sui 
generis in each case, tho' perceived thro' a countercorrelate (pratiyogini- 
rf1,pya), thus effectively barring the argument from universals to Monism. 
He is as much opposed to the Satkii.ryavada of the Sa:rhkhyas as to the 
Asatkaryavtl.da of the Nyaya. He does not agree with the Nyaya that 
the mind is only inferentially established thro' non-simultaneity of cog- 
nitions. 2 It is, to him, intuitively established (Saki$vedya)-which has 
great psychological significance, 
There are fundamental differences between Madhva and other 
Realists in regard to the theory of knowledge and error, on the question 
of the sources of validity of knowledge, the status of Memory as a valid 
source of knowledge, on the admissibility of indeterminate perception, 
the nature of soul, self-co.l1sciousness, God and ultimate release. His 
conception of Sak@I as the ultimate criterion of all knowledge and 
validity, is essentially built on Vedantic foundations. He is concerned 
more with the philosophical status of the world and the selves than with 
any qualitative and quantitative analysis of phenomena and their pro- 
perties, as in the Nyii.ya-Vaise?ika; or with their physical and intellectual 
classification of Padarthas. He sets himself, in the spirit of a true 
philosopher, to discover and elucidate the nature of the highest principle 
behind the cosmos. The Universe is not self-sufficient or self-impor- 
tant to a Vedantin, as it might be to a Sii.:rhkhya or a Naiyayika. There 
is nothing to be gained by too much preoccupation with it. It would 
be enough if it is realized as, at all times, dependent on Brahman 3 and 
controlled by It, in all stages of its being and becoming. This is the 
main point emphasized by all schools of Vedanta, from different angles. 
Madhva, also, approaches the Universe from this particular angle. The 
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doctrine of the world is only an " Apara-Siddhanta" or subsidiary truth 
({j,nll
angika) to the doctrine of Brahman, says Madhva.' His system 
therefore, has its roots in the Aupani
ada standpoint and cannot be trea- 
ted as divorced from it. It is true that Vedantic systems have made 
exte.l1sive use of the categories a.ad thought-measuring devices of the 
Logical Realism of the Nya.ya-Vaise
ika. But the metaphysical bearings 
of Madhva's system could .I1ot be grasped except as a reaction against 
the gifferent types of Monism that preceded it, such as the pure monism 
of SaIhkara (Nirvisec;advaita), the correlative or intra-organic monism 
{Visi
tlirlvaita) of Rama,nuja and the transmutative Pantheism (Brahma- 
pariI.1amavMa) of Vrttikara, Bhii.Skara, Brahmadatta, YlirlavaprakMa and 
others, within a strictly Vedantic set-up. Madhva's agreement with non- 
Vedantic realisms is in respect of the general principles of empirical 
realism such as the acceptanee of the reality of the world of difference, 
the possibility of knowledge, the scheme of Pramal;las a.l1d the dualism of 
matter and spirit. But the conception, aim and philosophical signifi- 
cance of his categories are quite different from the scholastic traditions 
of these schools. These have been evolved by Madhva, as a result of 
independent cogitation and a critical analysis of the principles and cate- 
gories of contemporary Vedantic schools, in the light of materials gathe- 
red from an older school of Vedantic Realism, traces of which are found 
in the texts from Bralzmatarka and other sources cited by him. For 
purposes of logical refutation of other schools, including the Vedantic, 
Madhva a.ad his followers have freely drawn upon the dialectical machi- 
nery of the Nyaya-Vaise$,ika and other schools. Tbey have utilized it in 
self-defence against the Advaitins and in refuting the criticisms of the 
Advaitins themselves, on all earlier forms of realistic thought, as reorien- 
tated in the light of their own special theories. They have also used it in 
the constructive exposition of their own SiddMnta. This excessive use 
of Nyaya-Vaise?ika methodology of logical dialectics, in the later phases 
of the Madhva school, tended, in the popular estimation, to give it an air 
of being an absolute' Dualism' fighting for the reality of every human 
being and particle of matter in the Universe, as a birthright and as being 
of the same order and degree as that of the Supreme Being. But the 
keynote of Madhva's philosophy has always been the acceptance of the 
ONE INDEPENDENT REAL as '1<.t?loG.(<Q a.ad aU the rest as of secon- 
dary importance: fctmTt: 
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By applying the doctrine of Savise
a.bheda to Brahman, Madhva 
preserved its complete homogeneity, without sacrificing the infinite rich- 
ness of its qualitative content, thereby introducing a more dynamic con- 
ception of Brahman thro' the doctrine of identity-in-difference, for the 
first time in Indian thought. His theory of r, Vise?,as" is the life-breath 
of the doctrine of identity-in-difference. Without it, it would be im. 
possible to conceive of an identity-in-difference, ,in any school of thought, 

 ancient or modern. Since no other school has accepted the " Visesas " 
the credit for the philosophical conception of "identity-in-differe
ce,': 
should also go to Madhva. This theory of Vise
as is his most out. 
standing cO.l1tribution to the stock of philosophical ideas in Indian 
thought. Its elasticity and resilience to admit of internal distinctions 
of reference without the disadvantage of
' difference ", .. difference-cum- 
identity", " Samavaya" or "fictitious difference" (kalpitahheda) , thro' 
the resources of the substance itself, replaces many worn out and out- 
moded conceptions of Time, Space, Causation and Creation, by more 
satisfactory ones. This is no small contribution to thought. 
In the field of epistemology, also, his contributions have been out- 
standing and, in some respects, far ahead of his time. His comprehen- 
sive definition of Pramat;la and its clear distinction into "Kevala" a.ad 
" Anu"; and above all, his conception of the Sak
i' as the ultimate 
criterion of all knowledge and validity are front-ra11k contributions to 
epistemology. There is nothing approaching it in any other system of 
Indian, philosophy. It remains Madhva's unique contribution to the 
theory of knowledge. Its repercussions on Realism in modern thought 
are sure to be fruitful, if properly exploited. His own Realism is there- 
by established on the firm philosophical foundations of intuitionism, 
instead of on empiricism pure and simple. Similarly, his thesis of 
.1 Bimbapratibimbabhava" between God and soul is a new conception 
that goes beyond all contemporary attempts to solve the problem of the 
eternal and mutual relation between God and the finite selves. " Bheda " 
(difference) in the sense of pure exclusion, between Jiva and Brahman, 
has no attraction for Madhva. He is not satisfied with a mere external 
master.and-servant relation between God and Soul. 1 God can neither be 
excluded from the Jlva at any stage of his being; nor can the individual 
be utterly merged in the Supreme, The only way in which he could 
retain his individua lity of orbit and yet be bound to the Supreme by a 
1. Cf. qmr::5
 g, <;nIgq!;j
 _: 
 II 
( Jayati'rtha Tdyt p. 29 ). 
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natural attraction of being is thro' the relation of Bimbapratibimbabhava. 
It is not extinction of individual consciousness but its sublimation in tune 
with the Infinite l that is at the root of the conception of Bimbapratibim- 
babhava between the Supreme and the individual. This touches Mysti- 
cism at a crucial point. 
It will be seen that Madhva'!: views on the Svarupabheda, Tara- 
tamya, and Traividhya among souls make important contributions to 
the problems of Evil, Freedom and Freewill. He does not promise Sar- 
vamukti. But as a broad hypothesis of human nature and destiny, in the 
widest sense, his views on these questions are not without their strong 
points; tho' there may be many other philosophers who may not be dis- 
posed to take such a rigid view of the diversity of human nature and 
destiny. Madhva, for his part, would argue that the business of philo- 
sophy is to tell the truth, - whether it pleases or irritates and not simply 
to indulge in pious platitudes and pleasant imaginings. His theory is a 
logically derived conc1usion. It goes beyond the commonly accepted 
explanation of the theory of Karma in Vedanta, as an ultimate explana- 
tion of the inequalities of life. It points out that if the inequalities of 
life are to be explained satisfactorily, the theory of Karma, which is 
supposed to explain such inequalities, must, in the last analysis, take its 
stand on the basic differences in the "svabhava" (nature) of the souls 
themselves. The plurality of selves which is experienced by us will have 
to be grounded on something that is more fundamental than Prakrtic 
vestures and influences, including Karma. If that something is not 
there, the law of Karma itself would be a cruel joke upon humanity. 
It is Svariipabheda alone that would supply the missing link in the theory 
of Karma. Madhva has shown great boldness of spirit in detecting this 
weakpoint in the theory of Karma, as generally advanced in Hindu philo- 
sophy, and rectifying it by filling the gap in the theory with his doctrines 
of Svariipabheda, Taratamya and Traividhya, among souls. Considering 
the importance of the Karma theory in Hindu philosophy, Madhva's em- 
phasis on Svarupabheda of Souls would be seen to put the whole theory 
of Karma itself in a better light, for the first time, in Indian thought. 


1. Cf. 
 it CIiT+I' au:mt ( T. A. iii, 15,2). 
f.t c
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II. ONTOLOGY 


CHAPTER V, 


MADHVA'S ONTOLOGICAL THEORY 


As already explained in the Introduction, Madhva Ontology turns 
upon two principal ideas of being, viz., reality and independence. The 
former represents the idea of reality expressed in space-time relations 
pertaining to the world of matter and souls. The other is the transcen- 
dental aspect of reality, that is characteristic of the Deity alone. Reality, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, may consist in one or more of the three 
aspects of existence, consciousness and activity : 
riT

- 

, as JayatIrtha refers to them. This idea is found in other systems 
as well, as in the Advaita, where existence (asti), consciousness (bhati) 
and bliss (priyam) are appropriated to Brahman (brahmarupam);l or in 
Buddhism, which defines phenomcnal reality (Paratantrasatya) in terms of 
practical efficiency (arthakriyakaritvam). 
Appearance and Reality 
Madhva defines reality as 'what is ul1superimposed' (ar.:tTij
) 
with a rider: 
f([
: ( 'and is an object of knowledge'). This 
embraces Vatsyayana's definition of the real : 
 

 

 
<:fqT*i
 G
 I The difference between the real and the unreal 
lies in this-the former is or, under specific and known conditions, may 
be the object of direct perception, while the unreal would appear in 
erroneous perceptions only. The tortoise-hair, tho' unsuperimposed 
(because it is not a fact) is not a reality as it is not an object of direct 
perception to anyone. Thus, both the terms in the definition are 
necessary to have an adequate conception of the real. The above 
definition bars the possibility of a real existing somewhere, without being 
given as an actual psychological fact in immediate apprehension, such 
as U a comet rushing thro' unpeopled space, entirely unbeheld." For, 
Madhva, like Bradley, would argue that the real is present to the mind 
of God as a system of prese.l1tations, even when our perception of it is 
suspended or is not there; or even in respect of realities which no human 
subject perceives: f<t"<i+fi
: 
 
 (Tdy). Madhva derives this 
1. cf. 
 
 f5ri1 
;:m:r 


I'1'1!1"11 13:. I 

?t 
 
 "'
 mrr 
 II (Drgdrsya-Viveka, 20) 
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epistemological doctrine from his interpretation of the Upani
adic text: 
ai'iq +rr
 
 (Katha Up). This is the implication of his metaphy- 
sical doctrine that all acts of concsiousness (pramiti) by the dependent 
selves (Cetana) are ultimately dependent on God's (

). He 
would not, therefore, agree with the views of modern Realists that the 
fundamental characteristic of what is real lies in its independence of all 
relation to the experience of a subject. This is the reason why Madhva 
rejects the definition of Svaprakasatva in Advaita as " unknowability" as 
an object of knowledge ( avedyatvam). The existence of the Atman must 
be a part of an experience of the ii.tman himseif: .,:q 
),f"l1I
I«I
(i.) 
;:rr t:rrrf 

. The failing of intuitionism is that it offers no account of the way 
in which things are known. The addition of the explanatory phrase 
" intuitively" (svaprak(j8cUvena) seems only to deny an explanation, 
tho' seeming to give one : 
m:rrorr+rrcr, 

 ., 
 
<r
, 
 
 
:e.
dt

IS"'(l
(":.II('J.. I 

qy :qr"'\!<

I
Y 
 I ( V.T.Nt. p. 96 b ) 

 . 


Madhva's definition of reality as Aniiropitam raises the question of 
the nature and limitations of reality. Is mere existence II reality"? Is 
, appearance of existence' reality? Or, is real existence in space and 
time; or else, real existence for all time and thro ' all 
pace? It is here that 
the issue assumes its familiar philosophical aspect. We have here one of 
the dividin
 lines of philosophical systems which splits them into different 
schools. Sarhkara's approach to metaphysics is said to lie in his making 
a philosophical distinction between existence and reality, as against the 
commonsense view that accepts surface phenomena as real. "If all that 
occurs or what we perceive were true, there would be no false appearan- 
ces. Dissatisfaction with the first view of things is the mother of all 
philosophy. While commonsense accepts surface-phenomena as real, 
reflective thinking asks if the first view is also the final view. The pur- 
pose of philosophy is to distinguish the unreal from the real, the transient 
from the eternal ",1 This distinction between the existent and the real is 
the point of departure between physics and metaphysics. The Platonic 
distinction of the actual and the ideal, the Matter of the Milesians, Em- 
pedoclean element, Pythagorean numbers, all these represent the persis- 
tent attempt of philosophers all thro' the ages, to locate the real behind 
the apparent. No philosopher would be worth his salt, if he did not 
undertake such an analysis into the nature of being. Modern philosophy 


1, S, Radhakrishnan. I, PMl. i. p, 527. 
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has been dallying with the same problems for centuries, under different 
names. Descartes and Spinoza were both obsessed with it, Wolff and 
Kant merely changed the names and opposed 'phenomena' to 'noumena'. 
Hegelian philowphy distinguished 'being' from 'existence'. Modern 
Science also has its ow.l1 theories of phenomena as the splitting up of 
electric energy 1. 
The distinction is not, however, the monopoly of idealistic thinkers. 
Madhva, as a realist, readily admits the criticism of Bradley that between 
recognizing a datum and blindly recognizing its content as a reality, there 
is a world of difference. There is room in experience for both truth and 
illusions 2 Our senses need not always be veridical. 
Appearance is not reality. But there is no reason why existence 
should not be. Even the critical philosopher like Kant, in holding that 
the thing-in-itself cannot be objectively known, would appear to recognize 
objective experience as a reality. To say that the objects do not exist 
simply because they do not persist, is an unwarranted perversion of logic. 
It involves a confusion between opposites and distincts. Distinction is 
not denial. If an object perceived in a given setting does not exist at 
another place and time, we cannot rush to the conclusion that it is unreal. 
Existence, then, is a test of reality. Madhva would define it sat yam "as 
existence at (some) time and place (f.Iiffi;nr
<1f7.TCCI11) and not necessa. 
rily as existence for all time and throughout space ( 


'I(I"I1It1i1«1f? 
 ). 
Actual existence at some time and place is sufficient to distinguish the real 
from the unreal (
il7r), which cannot be said to really 
exist at the time and place of its appearance (or at any other), save in 
our distorted imagination. The unreal has no actual existence in time 
or space tho' it may appear to have it. Such an appearance is indeed the 
characteristic mark of unreality (area: 

 
 mf.<l: .). The Advai. 
tic dialecticians, in denying that the unreal can appear as the real, in 
immediate e.<perience, are disloyal to experience. We can have no con. 
ception of the unreal apart from such appearances: 3ffiq: 
 
fiftfsr:ruc<ellrfa'Wvr 'IT 
 <:f

 ., 
lfrffi
sr: I 
 ifT>tfI. r'f
 II 
(Madhva G. T. ii, 26). 


Op, oit, ii, p, 527, 
2. Cf. 

sfuI (A v.) 
ar.rr
 .q 

, 

<rFt?fT

>!;:IJ!J 
i\'!J [<it 1Tfctj:f
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(NS.'218 h) 
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We are, however, concerned here with actual facts, Sarhkara admits 
that the illusory snake in the rope has no actual existence at any time: 
iPIT[ 
 mRr

: 
q'f
: 
a- ! (G, K. c, i, 17). Illu- 
sions, then, arise when the non-existent appears as if existent and 
vice.versa: tfC\'iiI

I
 
 m 
 
 
 I (Madhva, G. T. ii, 26). 
This is borne out by our own experience and no useful purpose 
would be served in trying to escape it by dialectic ingenuity. 
The second test of reality recognized by Madhva is: 3t
i
m(9q 
(practical efficiency). One cannot make vessels out of the illusory silver 
in the nacre. Even where an illusory appearance of a snake in the rope 
is found to produce certain reactions of fear and the like, there is always 
a definite modicum of reality behind it : 




CI"
I 
c$1 

I"I1IR 


 II (A V). 
It is not the "rope-snake" that causes the fear or worse reactions; 
but the" consciousness" of there being a snake, however mistaken it 
might be, at the time. So far as that particular psychological experience 
is concerned, there is not the slightest difference in the intensity of feeling 
between it and that of an actual experience of a snake in daylight. The 
" snaky-feeling" may be overcome soon afterwards; but it exists for the 
time being and that alone is the cause of fear, not the non-existent 
snake. 1 
The real, then, is neither momentary (k
ar;.ika) nor necessarily 
eternal, as the Buddhists and the Advaitins assume, in their res- 
pective theories of truth (
, ffi
; 
 
). Samkara 
posits that the real must be so for all time. This is metaphysically- 
motived. It is not an epistemological or a logical deduction: rr
 mfT 



I't>IC1)'t:1QI +rf.t
 
f@- (NS. p. 217 b), This is the Mii.dhva 
view of the matter and it cannot be dismissed as unreasonable. As a 
matter of fact, even those entities whose reality is limited to a particular 
period of time or place, can be reckoned to be real within the meaning 


1. Q\'III{1I"
C4 
<lq;""
",,,,, 
 I 
 mCl"

 

, o;qr'
'RfTU. 
m<mI:. I \fi1"'r4(Cf'
 I (Vadiwali, p. 49). 
Cf. alBo Samkara: 
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.B, 8. ii, 2, 14. 
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of the dictum: 
"I1l1cl"l1(.i
1:TT srRt
ftrc<t
; for, what actually is, at a 
given time and place, cannot admit of absolute negation with reference to 
all periods of time and place.. 
 fcI;;r:rlt iIN': , 
, "I11
</
111f.i 
1:T: 1 
., 
"11
<"I1lci wr: 
 
, (VTNt. p. 95) Its present existence must 
be admitted; tho' it may cease to exist the next hour or day. 
The MAdhva doctrine of truth reminds us of the timelessness of 
truth as a logical content, propounded by Plato. Reality, then, 
consists simply in t relation to time and place': 

I"I1lw
",P1:J"
 
which cannot be predicated of unrealities like hare's horn. The MAdhva 
conception of reality is thus a via media between the extreme momentari- 
ness (k
a'l}ikatva) of Buddhists and the etemaJism of Advaitins. Madhva 
endorses the Nyaya view that a thing is real so long a
 it is assignable to 
a definite space-time setting and not simply so long as it appears to be. 
The immediate corollary of such a position is that the doctrine of tripar- 
tite classification of reality (Sattatraividhya) in Advaita, into absolute, 
practical and apparent (
, O<jlctli.l
"I1, 5IrRf
), is a myth. The 
MAdhva definition of reality as a:{;ffi)ft1cn3: is intended to show that the 
so-called Vyavaharika and Pratibhasika are not realities in the true 
sense of the term. All existents that are not superimposed (aniJ,ropitam) 
are absolutely real (qro:m

). The" Vyavaharika " and the 
It Pratibhasika" t real:;', are both admitte dly falsifiable (badhya), one 
earlier and the other later:" :q rcI<I<\I
),f
 .:q

;fi 

 I 
SI 

F+r
 fct
=<h 

 +rcrRf I 

 wR: 

 
 
 1 
(Samkara, B. S, B. iii, 2, 4), They are, as such, both equally unreal 
and have no common ground with the Paramarthika, which is never 
sublated, As Kumarila puts it, there can be no common ground 
between the false and the true to justify the distinction of degrees 
between them or their being brought under a single category of thought: 


cCf ., :q W1'R" 

+rT
lJr: I 
We may speak of the opposition of the real and the unreal; but not 
of internal degrees of reality between the rea! and the unreal. We may 
speak of a man and his shadow; but not of a real man and a shadow 
man I It would be as ridiculous, if not more, to speak of the truly real, 
the falsely real (vyiJ,vaharika) and the still more falsely real (priUibhfisika- 
satya). 
There being, then, only two possible modes of predication acceptable 
to logic, Madhva is unable to concede any tertium quid between reality 
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and unreality. X is either real or unreal. It is a misuse of language to 
call it provisional1y real: (
q;): 
s
 
 m<1i'\T wr: 
 
asks Madhva. The unreal cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
accepted as real, in serious thought: rmrcrr frtW +n<r: I Such an 
attempt can only be treated a
 a piece of sophistry or a perversion of 
thought calculated to mislead the unwary: 
ij'"
 

: 

 
 
mrc1.faT 
+r. 
 
tj'=q.;r

 
141';lq
I't:1qll
qc1.. II (Kumarila) 
Madhva, therefore, rejects the concept of II Mithyiitva " as a tertium 
quid as quite unproved and equates it with absolute negation or unreality: 



 I 
 J;f+fT
 (KN.) 
The Advaitins have, from the beginning, been trying to distinguish 
between the two; but to Madhva, it is a distinction without a difference. l 
Orders of Reality 
Tho' existence is thus" reality", Madhva is so essential1y a meta- 
physician that he recognizes ful1y the necessity for a ground-real to 
account for the reality of the world of reals 2 . Existence is but one aspect 
of reality; it does not exhaust it. Nor is it the highest or fullest expression 
of it. As Dliwes Hicks puts it so well, II There is no mystery what so- 
ev
r about the notion of pure being. Being is simply the fundamental 
category of thought which denotes everything and cannot, therefore, spe- 
cially denote anything,-in other words - connotes nothing. That which 
every entity is, cannot be a property by which one entity could be dis- 
tinguished from the others, God, whatever else He is, must certainly 
be. But so must a triangle or a pebble in the street, a planet or the Sun. 
In short, there is no being which is simply and purely, being. It is what 
God is over and above mere being that is of primary significance to the 
religious consciousness'/ (Philosophical Bases of Theism, p, 117). 
While existence is thus reality and is possessed by the world of matter 
and souls, there must be something more than mere existence, having 
metaphysical independence or substantiality in its own right which we 


1, For fuller discussion of this question see N Sand NYlll. and my lfi8tO'l'Y 
of lJvaita Sohool of Veaanta ana Its Literaturo, ii, pp. 108-10. 
2, In the true spirit of U pani
adic philosophy: 
, frrc<rr f.f-
 '4c!.,
oi{JiIl'+3:.' I '
Wi+r.' 
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.'f!r5l
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may agree to designate as the highest real or the philosophical Absolute, 
which would be the ultimate explanation of all else, Such independent 
reality should be immanent in the Universe, whence the latter could derive 
and draw its sustenance. Without presupposing such a basic and trans- 
cendental reality that would have to be immanent in the world, there 
would be chaos and disorder in the Universe, Madhva makes a strong 
plea for recognizing such a principle: 
1. 
l';j'fff sr

lifr
 fcl:q e 3t1Tr: I 

ef 
 CRg; 

rir a
R(!+3: I 
m &fi
R<1 '5i<fm 
 II (E. T. p. 13) 
2. 
 <6+f ::q Cjif(?!'cT 
 
 ({<T :q I 
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q
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"fa- ., g II ( BT. p. 53 ) 


(Bhag. ii, 10, 12) 
(Brh. Up. C. p. 45) 


(A V) 


( GT. p, 665 ) 


This is quite a new point of view in the interpretation of Upani
adic 
thought, for which Madhva should get due credit. It is not, of course, 
new in the sense of its having been unknow.l1 to the Upani
adic tradition. 
What is meant is that Madhva was the pioneer to penetrate into the 
tangled mass of Vedic and Post-Vedic literature and rediscover, refine 
and rehabilitate the point of view and give it a proper exposition. 
According to Madhva, independence is the highest form of existence 
which includes independence of activity and consciousness: 
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11 
(B. T. p. 108) 
Independence is philosophical "self-determination" which is ex- 
plained almost in the same terms as the substantiality of Spinoza, as 
a res completa which gives meaning and completion to everything else. This 
idea is contained in the classical definition of " Svatantra" put forward 
by Jayatrrtha viz., 


 
ul
'i'H
fcI
 tR
 1 Madhva says 
that from the highest point of view, even sentience is synonymous with 
independence: $

crmor 
<t 
 

: (A V. p. 20) inasmuch 
as" self-determination ,. is the real mark of sentience: 1 
 
$t ffi"
 

cfiT 
't<f g I (BT). The insentient (jacj.a) is so because it cannot act 
of its own accord ( 
:
). Inasmuch as the human souls are not 
independent existents, knowers and agents, in a philosophical sense, they 
are regarded by Madhva as so many "Reflections", Images, or "Abhiisas" 
of the Supreme Reality, in the sense that all their powers are rooted in 
tbe Supreme Source and dt:rived from it: 
 ),fRtI


 f.I;<:rr I 
 
 f.t;ir
 
f
 
 1 2 (G.B. ii, 19) like the reflected Hght of the moon. s 
While the Independent Real is thus the ultimate presupposition of 
all philosophy, the dependent reals embody the justification and proof of 
the independent. Tho' the independence of God is not seriously disputed 
by other schools of thought, its significance and philosophical necessity 
have not bee.l1 so well brought out, as in the system of Madhva. It is 
not as a concession to religious prejudice or a fashionable belief that 
Madhva accepts the Svatantra as the highest expression of reality. It is 
the warp and woof of all metaphysics. The Advaitic Brahman, being ex 
, hypothesi attributeless (nirdharmaka) and static, could not be spoken 
of as" Svatantra " within the definition of 
(q
'i),f
R1 
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The Visi?
advaitic Brahman being ex hypothesi II Visi?
aikyarupa", 
cannot be shown to be superior to its modes of Cit and Jaq.a or inde- 
pendent of them (Parijnapek
a), so long as the system is committed to 
their reciprocal dependence of Se?ase
ibhava and its corollary of the 
" contribution theory" of mutual aC;vantage between the two 1, held by 
at least a section 2 of the Ramanuja school, tho' Ramanuja himself rises 
above such necessity in one context (under G.B, ix, 4) and Veda.nta 
Desika openly endorses Madhva's view, as already pointed out, and thus 
abandons the position believed to be characteristic of the Ra.m
nuja 
school that" the difference of parts of God, as matter and souls, always 
existed and there is no part of Him which is truer and more ultimate 
than this" (Dasgupta, 1. Phil. iii, p. 200). If this is so, Madhva's 
stand would by no means be redundant or superfluous. 
The independence of God and His freedom from all imperfections 
is very much compromised in the Pantheistic philosophies of Bhaskara. 
Yadavaprakasa and Nimbii.rka, so long as these systems adhere to the 
actual transformation of the Brahman-stuff, whether wholly, directly or 
in part j or indirectly even, thro' its existential aspect (sacchakti) or 
energy-aspect (cicchakti). They lead to a great disruption of moral 
experience of remorse and responsibility. Logical Pantheism is incon- 
sistent with our ideals of goodness and evil. God is perfect. As His 
personal effects, whatever and whoever exists must also be perfect. But 
such Pantheistic unity is disproved by the inevitable presuppositions of 
human life. Our instincts refuse to think that evil is good and to see the 
Deity in disorder, virtue in crime, truth in error. Nor can our evalua- 
tions of truth and error be dismissed as illusory. If the events of the 
world are the modes of God, how can they be illusory 
 
We find the same inability to rise and stick to the high level of the 
. independence of God or the Absolute and the necessary dependence of 
the entire Universe on God, in the non-Vedantic systems of Theism like 
the Nyaya-Vaise{!ika and Yoga. 
Their limitations in this respect have already been made clear (See 
reference in NS. p. 329, quoted ante,). Even the eternity of the atoms, 
admitted by the Nyaya-Vaise?ik:as, could not be exempted from the sway 
of the Deity 
 


1. Tattvamuktii'kaZd'{Ja., p, 255. 
2. 'L'engaJais. See also passage from NitimiiZd quoted earlier on p. 17 £,n, 1. 
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 m 
 II (N.S, p. 330) 
l There is no need to suppose that what is eternal ca:::not possibly 
be . dependent' on another. Let us take a non-eternal object like 
a pot. It is not a matter of . accident' that such objects are non-eternal. 
Their non-eternity is . determined' by some reason. Otherwise, they 
might as well be destroyed the very next moment after coming into being. 
Similarly, what is wrong if one should suppose that the eternity of 
the eternal objects is also determined by a governing, principle 7 
Surely, we do not find the non-eternal objects like pots foregoing 
their non-eternity and becoming eternal just because their non-eternity is 
determined by another principle, It is the nature of the non-eternal to 
become destroyed sooner or later. In the same way, even where an 
eternal entity is " determined" by an other, there is no fear of its losing 
its eternity and becoming non-eternal by the caprice of the determining 
principle. For the governing principle will maintain and guarantee the 
status quo of the other as an eternal entity, for all time. There is, 
therefore, nothing illogical or inconceivable in holding the view that 
, eternal' padarthas also are' dependent' upon God. ] 
The reality of the Universe is, thus, in Madhva's opinion, an impor- 
tant philosophical accessory ( finu
angika ) to the realization of the ideal 
of the Svatantra. He cannot, therefore, be charged with an obsession 
for the reality of the world and of Paiicabheda, as some critics have 
done. Jayatirtha puts the Madhva attitude to the world in its proper 
perspective by referring to the doctrine of the reality of the world as 
a" lesser metaphysical doctrine" or Apara-Siddhanta (NS, p. 538 b). 
The world is not important in itself to the Dvaita philosopher: 
",(cI"f),f

 ft 
a<!T f.ffitcf f.\':
 
 I 
, 
"1'lIq@thl'l0IUI<1ql

 C1(Cf

I<101i'll<e{cfi 
 II (Jayatirtha, TS1;) 
Madhva is no theological Dualist. There is no place in his new creation 
theory of Sadasatkaryavada and · eternal creation' thro'" PariidhIna- 
vise
pti" for the t Oriental Augustinian monarchotheistic' idea of 
creation at a certain date by sheer fiat of God out of fathomless nothing. 
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Paradoxically enough, Madhva admits the creation of eternal substances 
also in a Pickwickian sense of "Paradhi:na-vise
apti", which will be 
explained later, Real creation, in his view, means such an eternal 
dependence of the world of matter and souls on God, as would involve 
their non-existence in the absence of God's will to that effect, while His 
will is the essential condition and sustaining principle that invests them 
with their reality and without which they would be but void names and 
bare possibilities. The scientific value of the doctrine of " Paradhfna- 
vise
apti" would be evident when it i
 contrasted, for a moment, with the 
fact that Biblical chronolgy in the West fixed the date of creation of the 
world at 4004 B.C. Geology has since vastly extended cosmic time; but 
altho' the actual,' date might be thus thrust back indefinitely, the view 
of creation as an event in time, at some indefinite period, in the past, 
still continues to lurk in many quarters and even eminent theologians 
like Flint have clung to it heroically. But, thanks to the stupendous 
advance of Science in recent times, such crude notions have no place 
in serious thinking, quite apart from the difficulty of having to answer 
the question of why the Deity should have chosen a particular time to 
create, after having kept in its shell all along, before. It will be clear 
then, that the dependence of even eternal entities on God and their 
'creation' thro' "Paradhinavise
apti", brings out the independence of 
God, all the more prominently. 
The supremacy of God as the immanent-cum-transcendent principle 
of the Universe, introduces order and unity in the cosmos, in spite of its 
internal differences. The multiverse of reals becomes a Universe, in 
that it owes its allegiance to a single source and derives its strength, power 
and reality, beauty, goodness etc, now and forev er, from One: 
ct-ri"fC'lI
c1C\I
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 II (M. G. B, iv, 24 ) 
Thus, Madhva's chief ontological classification of being into 
Svatantra and Paratantra does full justice to the three .primary .data of 
philosophy in the light of the requirements of religious consciousness 
and speculative reason. 



OHAP1'ER VI 
MADHV A'S ONTOLOGICAL SCHEME. 


Brahman as the Only I.I1dependent Real is the highest ontological 
principle of Madhva's philosophy. It is Infinite ( 
 ), of perfect bliss 

; 
 ), the Real of reals ( 

 
) , the Eternalof eternals 
(
 f.f
)J the Sentient of all sentients (

), the source of 
all reality, consiousness and activity (
h.i

 in the finite. 
Dependent reality ('RCi';;r
<!B.. I consists of Cetanas and Acetana. 
The subdivisions of the Cetanavarga are, to some extent, theological in 
character. A special place is given there to Sritattva as the presiding 
deity (principle) over the entire domain of JaCj.a-Prakrti. Sri or Lak@ml 
is, for this reason, designated as Cetana-Prakrti. Similar presiding 
principles ( Abhimani-Devatas ) are accepted for other material pri.l1ciples 
like Mahat, Ahamkara, Bhutas, Indriyas etc. on the clear authority of 
the Upanf
ads, BralzmasfLtra (ii, 1,6)1 and the PancariUras. The 
Sritattva ranks next to the Supreme Being, qua Paratantra. But it is not 
without a partial parity of status with the Supreme in virtue of being 
co-pervasive in Time and Space and being ever.free from bondage 
(niiyamukta) and therefore designated as "Sama.na" (E.S.B. iv, 2, 7). 
SrI is placed in the (i
R:) and has cosmic sway2, accordingly, over 
the destinies of the souls and the modifications of Matter. An analogous 
position, with some difference in details, is given to SrI, in the theology 
of Riimanuja also. 
The rest of the Cetana-varga, is sUbject to the bondage of Prak:rti 
and is further subdivided into "released" and "unreleased". There is 
an intrinsic gradation among the released and the unreleased alike, 
HiraJ;1Y a g a rbha among the released (and in Samsiira too) occupying a 
privileged position as Jivottama. Unlike Riimanuja, Madhva accepts an 
innate distinction among (released) souls into Deva, 
i, ( Pitr, Pa) and 
Naras. The Devas are Sarva-prakiMa (fit to realize God as pervasive), the 


" 


1. Sa:i1kara also admits as ,a Siddhiinta view, the existence of Abhimanidevatas. 
See :8.8.:8, i, 3, 33, 
2. See A11IbhJ1!.i SfJ.kta, R, V, X, 125. 
and 
 RI
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Sages are Anta
prakiMa and the rest BahilwrakiMa. 1 The non-released 
are again classified as salvable (Wffi
), ever-transmigrating (
fl:) 
and damnable (mITm:r<f). This tripartite classification of souls is unique 
to MMhva theology. Its ethical and philosophical merits will be 
discussed later. 
The Acetana section falls into two groups of positive (bhii,va) and 
negative (ahhava) , Three kinds of negation are accepted: snm:rrcr 
(anlecedent negation), 

 ( subsequent) and 

 
(absolute). The mutual negation ( 
) of Nyaya philo- 
sophy is equated with II Difference" and is not treated as an abhava, as it 
does not involve significant negation in the first act of perception. The 
conception of atyantitbhava differs radically from the Nyaya view in that 
its counter-couelative (
:ft) has no factual existence ( 
 ). 
In the domain of positive reals, we have both the eternal and the 
non-eternal. If everything is eternal and uncreated, causation would 
cease to have any meaning. Even if it were interpreted in terms of mani- 
festation, the question would stilI arise about the manifestation itself, 
whether it is caused or uncaused. In the former case, the question could 
be continuously repeated involving a regress. In the latter case, the same 
redundancy of causal effort would be there, 
It would also be impossible to account for creative evolution, disso- 
lution etc., in the absence of some enduring stuff out of which things 
could be created and into which they would be resolved. The doctrine 
of momentary creation and dissolution cannot be accepted by a reflective 
mind, as it is disproved by our experience (PratyabhijiiA) and conviction 
of the continuity of the objects. 
There is, thus, a clear case for the acceptance of both eternal and 
non-eternal Bhavas. Space, time, the Vedas, the subtle aspects of the 
elements, senses, Ahamkii.rika Pra.u.a, Mahat, Ahazhkara and the qualities 
of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, are deemed eternal. The grosser develop- 
ments of these are non-eternal. Where the substances show both the 
aspects, as for example, time viewed as an eternal process and as a suc- 
cession of moments, each aspect would be refeued to its appropriate 
category and the substance itself could be spoken of as a "Nityii.nitya". 


1. ( aRi:
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lotal<l11:1,, 1 (Madhva, 
B. S. B. iv, 3, 16) 
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The world of attributes comprising qualities (primary and secondary), 
actions, Satta., Sakti, Sadplya, Visi
ta etc., are regarded by Madhva as 
constituting the very essence of the substances themselves. They need 
not, then, be regarded as having a separate existence of their own requi- 
ring independent enumeration or classification. But where they are men- 
tally distinguished from their substances, by the power of (internal) 
Vise
as, they could certainly be enumerated, classified and studied sepa- 
rately.l Madhva, however, puts forward a twofold classification of attri. 
butes in general as (i) yiivad-dravyahhlLvi (coeval) and (ii) ayavad-dravya- 
bhiJ,vi (changing). The former type of attributes or properties, being 
coessential, are identical with the substances themselves. The latter are 
to be considered as partly different and partly identical (bhinniihhinna) 
with their substances, in an equal measure. This relation applies in 
respect of the pairs (1) cause and effect (2) temporary qualities of sub- 
stances. and their substratum (3) genus and species (4) Visi
ta and 
Buddha (the thing-in-itself and the thing as qualified) and (5) part and 
whole etc, 


1. It is from this standpoint that the conventional classification of Padar- 
tbas (into ten categories), in M'adh'IJa,iddhii'flta,ii"a and other works is to be 
nndelstood. 



OHAP1'ER VI1 
THE CONCEPT OF VrSE
AS. 


The relation between substance and attributes is one of the intriguing 
problems of philosophy. It has well-nigh taxed the ingenuity and re- 
sources of phi1osophsrs in the East and in the West. Madhva's contri. 
bution to the solution of this problem is both original and significant. 
He has actually contributed a new idea-the concept of Vi8e
as-to the 
treatment of thi.r philo.rophical problem. It is an outstanding discovery 
of his. Madhva accepts a relation of 'colorful identity' ( 
 ) 
in respect of coessential attributes and difference-cum-identity (
 ) 
in the case of transient attributes: 



ff


; 
.,
 


(TV) 



 


He has thus made a striking effort to rise above the 'dualism' of 
substance and attributes and combine them into a homogeneous whole 
that admits, however, of logical, conceptual and linguistic distinction, 
whereever necessary, thro' the self-differentiating capacity of substances 
themselves, to be known as "Vise
as". 
These Vise
as are ubiquitous and are not confined to material sub. 
stances. They exist among sentients as well, including the Supreme Being. 
In sentient beings, these Vise
as, whether manifested or not, are identical 
with their substrata; while in regard to insentients, attributes which are 
coeval would be identical with the substances (and distinguishable by 
Vise
as); while changing or impermanent ones would be different-cum- 
identical with their substances. The whole question bas been very clearly 
expounded by Jayatirtha, 1 in his c. on the G. T. xi, 15, p. 184. 
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The argument for the acceptance of Vi?e?as is thus presented by 
Trivikrama PaQ.4ita. The conception of the relation between substance 
and attributes is a very difficult one. If they are identical, the distinc- 
tion of I substance' and ' attributes' is meaningless We would have 
substance alone or attributes alone, in that case; and not both of them. 
If the two are different, their relation becomes a purely external one. If 
they are related internalIy by Samavaya, this relation itself has to be re- 
lated to the terms and so on ad infinitum. The difficulty will persist 
even if Substance and attributes are treated as partly identical and partly 
different. The only way in which a regress could be avoided, on any 
one of the$e alternatives, would be by agreeing to invest the first relation 
itself with a certain capacity to take care of itself, explain itself, and re- 
late itself to the relata, without waiting to be explained or related to its 
terms by another relation. Since an appeal has thus ultimately to be 
made to the self-explicability of the relation, it will be wiser, more 
economical and expedient, to invest the substance itself with such an in- 
trinsic capacity of integrating its attributes into a homogeneous whole, 
with itself, without prejudice to their distinction of references according 
to exigencies, and without the need for any external relation. This in- 
trinsic capacity of substances is proposed to be called "Vise
as"-a very 
appropriate name, so far as anyone could see, and one which could not 
be improved upon. We have, here, in the Vise
as of Madhva, a remark- 
able anticipation of the Hegelian doctrine of " internal relations". 
Experience shows that the various qualities of a thing are not the 
fictions of the imagination. The temporal, spatial, qualitative, quantita_ 
tive and causal characteristics of objects that we see are not altogether 
the fancies projected by the mind; for there is no reason why and how 
all minds should or could project alike and carryon with a sense of pre- 
established harmony of world-building impressions. But there are attri- 
butes like the" light of the Sun" and the I, primary qualities" which 
could not be perceived apart from the objects possessing those qualities. 
The idea of a triangJe as a three-sided figure involves the other idea of the 
sum of its angles being equal to two right angles. The two ideas are not 
however the same tho' they involve each other. There are a number 
of practical difficulties which stand in the way of an absolute identity of 
the two: substance and attributes. JayaUrtha draws attention to some 
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important considerations of this kind which justify a certain measure of 
practical distinction between the two, consistent with our experience. 1 
In the perception' the jar is white " the whiteness and the jar cannot 
be regarded as coterminal and coextensive. The jar is something more 
than its whiteness. When one is asked to fetch a white thing, one does 
not necessarily fetch a jar. (2) The two terms, the jar and whiteness, are 
not synonymous in denotation, for there is no contradiction in saying 
that the jar is not white as there would be in saying that the jar is not a 
jar. (3) The jar is perceived irrespective of its whiteness as when a blind 
man feels its presence with his hands, even when he is unable to perceive 
its whiteness. This shows that the perception of a jar is not the same as 
the perception of its color. When the whiteness of the object is chan. 
ged into redness by a coating of paint, we still continue to perceive and 
recognize the pot as such, tho' noUn its former color. All this points 
to an undeniable distinction between the ideas of substance and attribu- 
tes. The attributes not merely subsist, but exist. Their distinction from 
the substance is not illusory, as there is no correcting judgment to the 
contrary. At the same time, the attributes have no reality apart from 
the substances and are always presented in all judgments about them as 
identical with their substances: 
: tJG: ; ;:f\€t
:. This identity of form 
and content between the subject and the predicate [ 


 ] is an 
accepted proof of identity [
 
 ]. It is in this crossing or 
intersection of identity and difference that Madhva finds the clue and 
justification for his concept of Vise?as, to bridge the gulf between subs- 
tance and attributes and preserve the basic unity of experience without 
in any manner sacrificing the numerous distinctions demanded and 
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draw.l1 by the necessities of scientific usage and practical utility. We 
can never do without such "Vises,as ", in whatever way we might 
choose to conceive of the substance. Madhva would, therefore, willingly 
endorse the criticism of D. M. Datta that tt the necessity for an inter- 
position of a third entity or relation arises from a narrow and exclusive 
conception of " terms". If we widen our outlook and think of an entity 
as possessing in addition to its essential non-relative and intrinsic charac- 
ter, other extrinsic relative characteristics which it might have in the infi- 
nite situations in which it may be placed, then we can easily dispense with 
the existence of a third entity or relation. A thing thus comes to be 
viewed as an identity of some intrinsic and extrinsic forms or aspects. 
Different words are the.l1 found to denote different forms of the same 
thing in different aspects" (Six Ways of Knowing, p, 115). These criti- 
cisms will not apply to the Vise
as which are not conceived as extrinsic 
to or different from the terms. Vise(>a is neither a " third entity" nor a 
relation. It is part and parcel of the terms and yet capable of distinguish- 
ing them where and when necessary. Its help would be indispenrable 
in any attempt to tt widen our outlook and think of an entity as possess- 
ing, in addition to its essential and intrinsic character, other extrinsic 
characteristics, which it might have in the infinite situations in which it 
may be placed" (Op. cit)-Italics mine. It would be impossible to effect 
an tt identity" between the" intrinsic and extrinsic forms or aspects" of 
a thing, without the help of " Vise
as ". It is the only way out. 
Vise(>a is thus the same as the principle of identity-in-difference. It 
is defined by Madhva as : 


 '1"t'<l
I"'!\lrQ\f.i<lI""I1 : I 

 iIll1 'fi
cr: m
 

: \I 


(A V). 
the peculiar characteristic or potency of things which makes description 
and talk of difference possible where as a matter of fact only identity 
exists. It is a differentiating or pluralising agency which serves at the 
same time to exhibit the pluralities as flowing centripetally towards a 
given object which happens to occupy the focus of attention on account 
of a dominant pragmatic interest at the moment. It renders possible the 
validity of countless viewpoints while the object itself retains its unity, 
independence and integrality. Jayatlrtha defines it as- 

- 

f
1 (NS. p. 106) the principle of thought whereby, in all cases 
of identity-judgements, a real practical distinction of a non-figurative 
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nature, is or has to be drawn and accepted, if the judgments in question 
are not to be tautologous (paryaya) , belonging to the pathology of 
thought-as ('t1i'r 'eR;:' I 
Madhva and his commentator show that such experiences, involving 
the mediation of Vise
as, are to be found everywhere in the Scriptures 
and in our daily life of lay and scientific commerce: 1 m<t 
 iiIitIl 

iif
:1 \t&t:
:1 
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,II etc. 
They introduce order into the world of substances (padartha) and 
keep intact the unity of the substance in and thro ' all its various modes, 
predicates, aspects, attributes and relations. Madhva indicates in his B.T. 
(p. 84) abo ut six plac es where Vise
as usually come into play: 
(( . , 
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It is this category or "power of things in themselves" which, thro ' 
an underlying identity of essence, enables us to distinguish (1) a particu- 
lar from its universal; (2) a quality from its substance; (3) motion or 
power or energy from things possessing them; (4) the SvariIpa from 
the SvariIpin and SvariIpatvam. Jayat'irtha points out that in the term 
" SvariIpatvam ", the use of the suffix tva stands for Vise
as and that 
without acceptance of such a shade of meaning, its use would be 
redundant. Vise?a is, therefore, but another name for the potency of 
the thing whereby it maintains its unity and continuity thro' all its 
modes, predications and aspects: 
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(Madhva, Brh. Up. C. p. 18). 
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A luminous stone is not something totally different from its 1umi. 
nosity. It stands self.related to its lustre: 
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(Brh, Up. C. p. 18 b) 


The thing itself is so constituted : 

 amsor.a


: I 
wjl<1IO<j<l
d
g\<1rQ
 T
: II (AV. ) 
that it can relate itself to and distinguish itself from its modes, predicates 
or properties, without invoking the aid of any other relation or a "third 
entity" (as Prof. Datta terms it). It is SvanirvCLhaka, self-explicable, 
self.contained and self-related. It is only by the acceptance of such a 
potency in things that we can " widen our outlook" and conceive of a 
substance" as an identity of some intrinsic and extrinsic forms or as. 
pects" (Datta, p. 115). This conception of substance as a unity of 
countless Vise
as : 

 (!ms;:FQ R4
I!ljI(+ict
1 
: I (A V.) 
held by Madhva, resembles the Jain theory of substance as that 
which has many qualities forming its essence: atif
 
 (Hari- 
bhadra Suri). There is however this difference that the Jain theory of 
substance as a dynamic reality, an identity that changes, would be in- 
complete, without the acceptance of something like Vise
as to 
round it off. As the Anekantavada of the Jains involves the 
K?aJ;likatva of things, it will be difficult to maintain the basic identity 
of the substance per se, without the Vise
as. 
Vise
as should not, therefore, be mistaken for new or additional 
attributes of things, that mediate among other relations and manage to 
distinguish them where necessary. Such a view will be not only oppo- 
sed to the nature and role of Vise?as, as conceived by Madhva i but also 
defeat the very purpose for which they have been conceived. It is such 
a misunderstanding of the nature of Vise
as that is at the back of the 
criticism that" If Vise
a is different from the subject, it breaks its inte- 
grity. If it is non-different from it, we cannot call it Vi$e
a" (Radha- 
krishnan, I. Phil. ii, p. 746) [Italics minel. 
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The saIne confusion of thought regarding Vise@as in Madhva's 
system, that it is either an attribute of the substance, or an additional en- 
tity, is to be seen in the writings of even distinguished traditional critics 
of the system like Madhusudana Sarasvati and Brahmananda. The au- 
thor of the Advaitasiddhi writes: 
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 : \I (N. S. Press edn. p. 807). 
This criticism that the acceptance of Vise
as in Brahman would des- 
troy its oneness quite as much as the acceptance of an internal difference 
of substance and attributes therein, betrays a presumption that the Vise- 

as must be different from the substance (Vise
in) which is categorically 
denied by Madhva. The criticism also suffers from a self-contradiction 
in that Madhusudana himself declares that there can be no Vise
as other 
than the distinctive nature of things, and nothing more is claimed for the 
Vise
as by the Madhva philosophers also! To say, as does the author 
of the Advaitasiddhi, that it is not the nature of Vise
as in the Dvaita 
system, simply shows that he has not rightly understood their true nature 
according to the Dvaitins, But ,strangely enough, he himself goes on to 
point out that" the Dvaitins unlike the Nyaya-Vaise?ikas, do not regard 
their Vise
as as different from the essence of things: mRi 
" <umAA 

im.'W1 (Cf4'11.j.ft"l1I{ UJ' 
 I (p. 807). The author of the Tarangi"li, 
therefore, points out that the talk (of the Advaitin) of the re bein g 
no Vi$e
as, other than the "distinctive natures of things" ( 
 't:4I"Ulo(;<f
'I ) 
in itself involves the presumption of Vise
as: 
 fq.rr 

: I 
(Tg. p. 383) 
In view of so much confusion even in learned quarters about the 
true nature and scope of Vise@as, it is well to set forth its authentic 
nature in the words of the original works clearly and categorically: 

 mITS"RI rq
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: I 
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 : '*' :)I: '*' (A V ) 
Jayattrtha defines Vise@as in the clearest terms as the "potency 
of things" o(:<If.1qf
<i\ 
 <m=r q<:'T

 (Viidiivali, p. 97 b). 
Raghavendra's commentary on it clinches the matter once for all: 
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)qtffi: II The Vitdaratniivali ( written a century before 
the Nyiiyiimrta and the Advaitasiddhi,) expounds the nature of ViBe
as 
as "nothing but the potency of things themselves" :-- a1<i <f
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( Vi$e
avlida Ms. ) 
There is, thus no point in the criticism that" if it is non-different from 
the substance, we can.l1ot call it Vi.ge
as". Call it by whatever name 
you will, Vise
a will be there in the nature of things as it is only 
another name for the substance, with all its WO.l1derful capacities. 
Madhva is thus fully justified in holding that it would be impossible 
to establish any adequate theory of the relation betwee.l1 substance and 
attributes without invoking the aid of Vise
as, which are also called 
SvarUpavise
as in order to show that they are not other than the 
Substance. Such Vise
as are forced upon us by the very laws of thought 
as a Sarvatantrasiddhanta, says Madhva : 
8t
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They lurk everywhere in relations between substance and attributes from 
whatever angle they might be approached, as the "mysterious Mrs. 
Harris of metaphysics", as one writer has racily put it. ViSe
a is 
just a "peculiarity" an unnameable something recognized by all, 
tacitly, and Madhva has only tried to give it a special name and a form 
and has rendered its existence explicit, in the interests of clearness of 
thought and judgments. This is no small service to scientific thinking 
and metaphysics. 
Madhva undertakes to convince the open-minded that Vise
as must 
be accepted as a postulate of thought. There are only three possible 
ways in which the relation of substance and attributes could be con- 
ceived, (1) that they are entirely different from each other (atyanta- 
bhinna), (2) absolutely identical with each other (abhinna) or (3) both 
identical and different ( bhinniibhinna ). These three views have been put 
forward by the Naiyayikas, the Advaitins and the Bha
tas respectively. 
Madhva shows by argument that every one of these views has u1ti. 
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mately to fall back on Vise
as. He, therefore, examines them and 
dismisses them all, in favour of a forth view of Savise
abheda (identity 
based on Vise
a) as the only acceptable view, free from the difficulties 
incidental to the other three. 
The theory of absolute difference between substance and attributes 
is not only full of difficulties but cannot also commend itself to our 
philosophic imagination. Is the said difference No.1, different from 
the terms or identical with them? In the first case, is the difference 
No.2, also different from or identical with the terms and so on indefi- 
nitely, so that we are left with a regress. If difference No.1 were 
identical with the terms, it could not be conceived as the difference of 
this or that term, as such descriptions would themselves presuppose a 
difference. The terms and the differences would all be synonymous. 
If the said difference were said to be self-supporting, is such self. 
sufficiency ( svanirvahakatvam ) different from or identical with the terms 
and with the act of self-supporting? In the former case, an endless 
regress is sure to arise and in the latter, the expressions" nirvahya .. 
and" nirvahaka" (supporter and supported) and supporting (nirvahana), 
involved in the definition of Svanirvahakatva, would be tautological. 
If it be said that the difference between substance and attributes is 
naturally endowed with such self.supporting and self-linking capacity, 
it would be but another name for " Vise
as " and such potency could as 
well : be claimed for and vested in the substance itself instead of in 
"difference" ! 
If substance and attributes are to be different and externally related 
by Samavaya, the question arises if the Samavaya relation too, is 
similarly related to the relata by another Samavaya and so on. If 
Samavaya is self.linking (svanirvahaka) without the aid of another link, 
such a self.linking capacity may as well be posited of the substance 
itself, at the very outset, so that the luxury of an additional relation 
( pada.rtha) may be dispenced with: 1:1
q;mft 
 
 , 
If the difference between the substance and attributes were however, 
identical with the relata, there would be no difference left as such, but 
only the two terms. In the absence of any difference, we cannot even 
speak of the two terms, substance and attribute as such, as even this 
idea is born of difference. If the terms and difference are identical, one 
may contend that difference alone exists as a matter of fact and no 
terms whatever! Difference then, between substance and attributes 


",! 
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must be accepted not as being absolutely identical with the terms but 
" identical with a qualification" ( Savise
abheda), that would preserve all 
three of them intact and prevent their mutual synonymity. Such dis- 
tinction of reference may indeed be most profitably attributed to the 
substance themselves, instead of to the relation of difference. 
The Bhedabheda view of substance and attributes is in need of 
Vise
as, at the very outset. Identity and difference being opposites and 
therefore mutually exclusive, cannot be brought together and conceived 
to coexist (samanadhikarafia) without the aid of a mediating factor. 
Either of them should therefore be invested with the peculiar capacity 
of putting up with its opposite: <i<:i


(
 : or 
: t Such 
a peculiar capacity of making opposites meet will indeed be a 
II Vise
a " ! 
Even supposing that substance and attributes are connected by a 
relation of Bheda.bheda, what will be the sort of relation between the 
identity and the difference, mutually and to the terms 7 If that is also 
6ne of bhedabheda, there will be a regress, if the bhedabheda is to be 
accepted as svanirvahaka (self-linking), it could only be so with the 
help of a peculiar potency in it called Vise
a, for want of a better name. 
If bheda and abheda are different from the terms, there will be a 
regress. If identical, they cannot be represented as /I belonging" to 
them ( tadiya) without some kind of a peculiarity. Nor can difference 
and identity between the terms, be again identical with them. If they are, 
difference and identity will both become identical in their turn, which 
will lead to an absurdity and there will be no possibility of esta- 
blishing a relation between them. 
The doctrine of undifferenced reality ( akhm;uJata) of the Advaita 
is equally dependent on Vise
s. This may be illustrated with reference 
to the famous definitive text ( lak
afiavakya) ij'"
 
 qr which is 
in the nature of a proposition or judgment on the nature of Brahman 
and ascribes to it three attributes of reality, consciousness and infinitude. 
It wiJI be necessary to call to aid Vise?as if the unity of the judgment 
and the oneness of Brahman in and thro' the three attributes are to be 
preserved. Are the attributes satvam, jfilUzam and lUzantyam mutually 
different or not 7 If they are, we have to admit an element of plurality 
in Brahman, which cannot be. If they are all the same, there is no need 
to predicate three of them, as anyone of them would do. They 
will thus be synonymous in effect (paryaya) and hence redundant. 
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It cannot be that there are subtle shades of difference among them; for 
the Brahman is ex hypothesi Nirvise?a i. e., without any shade of any 
kind of difference or plurality. Nor can their employment be defended 
on the assumption of affirmation thro' negation of the opposites ( 
- 
fto!ITi
). Even there, must be recognized, some kind of distinction 
from the opposites negated, as otherwise, the entire negation would be a 
meaningless proposition. l The distinction from unreality must perforce 
be distinct from distinction from ignorance, limitation etc. The doctrine 
of Savise$,abbeda is thus forced upon aU as a universal principle 
I 't:14ci"fRio&.l"CI ). None who cares for the laws of thought can escape it. 
Madhva's Vise
a is thus the counterpart of the principle of identity- 
in-difference recognized by many Western philosophers and that of the 
Samava.ya and Svarupasambandha recognized by the Nyiiya.Vaise?ikas 
and the Advaitins. But it is not just another name for Samavaya. In 
fact, it is not a relation at all in the sense Samaviiya is; tho' it is 
svanirviihaka like the latter. It has a clear advantage over the Samavaya, 
in that its self -sufficiency is more directly and easily estabIi
hed than 
that of Samaviiya. The acceptance of Samavaya has to be supplemented 
by the assumption of its self-sufficiency and ability to render a distinction 
of reference without a distinction of essence, possible (
sfi}
- 
f.t
, ) which is the hall-mark and raison d'etre of ViSe?,as ( 
- 
),f
I';II
o&.l:1" I ). 
This concept of ViSe?,as is thus Madhva's most original and sub- 
stantial contribution to the problem of substance and attributes in Indian 
ontology. He is in no way indebted to the Samavaya or any other category 
of the Nya.ya-Vaise
ika for this. The general impression of many that 
Madhva Philosophy is based on the doctrine of the Nya.ya-Vaise
ikas 
and their catagories has already been shown to rest on ignorance of facts 
and imperfect understanding of the basic principles of ontology upon 
which the Realism of Madhva is based. It may perhaps be said with 
better reason that the Vise
a of Madhva is reared on the ar.hes of 
Samavaya. 
Lastly, it has nothing save its name in common with the Vise
a of 
the (Nya.ya)-Vaise
ikas. (1) It is easily distinguishable from the Vaise
ika 


1. Cf. . 
 
, f.t otjIQc4i11s(Cf(\ : 
 (Madhva, AV.) 
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Vise
as which are ex hypothesi restricted to eternal entities alone: 
f.rc<1i(O
 fcro
 qq I (Muklavali). But Madhva's Vise
as are not 
confined to eternal substances. They exist in non-eternal also. (2) The 
purpose and function of Vise
as too are different in the two systems. 
According to the Vaise?,ikas, these peculiarities are found in eternal 
things alone and serve to distinguish one eternal from another and one 
eternal of a genus from others of: the same class. They are accordingly 
known as "Vyii.vartaka- Vise
as" and apply where such. differentiation 
(vyii.vrtti) is not otherwise pos.rible thro' class-concept or other means, 
as between a pot and a cloth. They are not, therefore, recognized by 
the Naiyiiyikas in "Sii.vayava" - entities, which could be distinguished 
from one another thro' distinction of parts. 
The function of Vise
as, in Madhva's philosophy, is not merely to 
distinguish, but to unify the part and the whole, and to render a ,distinc- 
tion of reference, without :one of existence or essence, possible, where 
necessary or desired, into substance and attribute, part and whole etc., 
within inseparable wholes, The Vise&as of the Vaise
ikas, on the other 
hand, operate only in cases of ab,rolute d
[ference. This fact is of utmost 
importance. It suffices to keep the Vise&as of the two systems as the 
Poles apart and expose the fallacious assumption of some scholars that 
the Vise
as of Madhva's system are either derived from or inspired by 
those of the Nyii.ya-Vaise
ikas. It is the failure to grasp the true 
nature of Vise
as taught by Madhva, that is responsible for wholly 
misleading estimate of its role in his philosophy that we have in 
such sweeping assertions as, "By means of the category of Vise
as, it 
will be possible for us to account for the world of distinction without 
assuming them to be ultimate" (Radhakrishnan, I. Phil. ii, p. 746). 
" It is thro' the functioning of Vis
as that we have difference or Bheda" 
(ibid. 746). It is therefore necessary to point out that Vise
as have been 
admitted by Madhva, only in cases of absence of actual difference, as 
between parts and whole, substance and attributes etc., and where 
despite such absence of actual difference, a certain measure of internal 
distinction of parts, qualities or aspects is met with, in lay and scientific 
parlance and validated by experience. Vise
a is, thus, category of 
thought or power of things inherent in them which, by definition, is 
intended to justify and rationalize this lay and scientific acceptance of 
"difference in identity". The Va,daratnavali makes this raison d'ttre 
of the acceptance of Vise
as, clear: ., 
 \:j
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 1 It could, on no account, be applied or extended 
to cases where a genuine and absolute difference reigns supreme, and 
where there is no room for the slightest trace of factual identity 
(svarfLpaikya) or coexistence (.tamanadhikara1Jya ).' It cannot therefore 
be universaUy substituted in aU cases of actual difference in the world as 
between a man and a horse, and difference as such and as a category of 
thought, banished from the world of experience, or dismissed as not being 
" ultlinate". To attempt such a substitution is to confuse the original 
with the substitute and prevent the function of the latter by extending 
it beyond its legitimate scope and sphere of application. Difference and 
Vise@as has each its own place in life, well-defined and their jurisdiction 
is fixed beyond possibility of enchroachment. It will be illegitimate 
then, to suggest that difference as such can be replaced by Vise
as 
everywhere under all circumstances and that we may account for the 
world of differences without assuming it to be " ultimate ", thro' the 
miraculous help of Vise
s. It should not be lost sight of that Vise
as 
are strictly limited to cases of proved basic identity which however 
admit of an internal distinction of reference, valid in experience: 
<PI' 
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(Jayatirtha, G. T. Nyayadfpika, p. 182). 


.. 


The position cannot be made clearer than this, Nor can the operation 
of Vises.as, in their own sphere, of difference in identity, in any way 
lessen the ultimacy of Difference as a category of experience in other 
spheres of life. The one does not and cannot annul the other, in its 
legitimate sphere. Both are necessary for the interpretation of reality. 
" Bheda" and "Vise
a" may therefore be described as the two poles of 
Madhva's ontology. 
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Madhva rejects the Universal as a natural corollary of his doctrine 
of the uniqueness of the particular, be it a person or a thing. This 
uniqueness is to be understood in terms of difference from all else 
Difference is not merely a component part of reality, but constitutes its 
very essence. So much so, that to know a thing is to know it as distinct 
from all others, in a general way and .from some in a particular way: 
!W-T: 
 
 f{ cm

 
 I (VTN). 


This is because difference constitutes the essence of things (dharmi. 
svarfl.pa) and is not merely an attribute of them, related from outside. 
A substance, according to Madhva, is not a bare substratum of qualities, 
or an abstraction, but a synthetic unity, capable of inner distinction of 
parts and aspects, in speech and thought, according to exigencies, under 
the aegis of Vise?as. For, difference cannot be taken to be flatly and 
colorlessly identical with objects (but only colorfully identical or 
saviSe{fJ,bhirma ), lest judgments of both identity and difference, that we 
do have of them, should become unaccountable. 
Such, in brief, is Madhva's theory of Difference. It is plainly 
different from the NYiya.Vaise
ika and MimamsA view and this is 
another striking proof that the logico-philosophical bases of Madhva's 
system are in no way borrowed from or inspired by these pre.Madhva 
realisms and that they are the result of independent cogitation on the 
problems of philosophy. 
We have seen that God, matter and souls constitute the three 
major realities of Madhva's system. The number of souls is unlimited 
and the modifications of matter are numerous, in various states. These 
three are conceived as distinct entities. The reality of God is of the 
independent order. That of the rest is dependent. Between matter and 
souls, the former is of a lesser order of reality. It is only in this 
sense we can speak of ' degrees' of reality in th
s system. The reality of 
things in space and time, involves the differences in name, form, 
attributes, relations, and tendencies. These manifold differences are 
generally classified under these heads: (1) SajiitIya or difference of onc 
thing from others of its own kind (2) Vijii.tiya or difference from those of 
atl)
l1er kin1 ani (3) Svagata or internal distinctions within an organic 
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whole, The last one is not admitted by Madhva 
In the sphere of the other two differences he has 
of " five-fold Difference" (Pancabheda 1 ):- 
Jlva Isv ara 
I { 2 
Jlva - 


in its absolute sense. 
adumbrated a scheme 


Ja4a 
3 }4 
JacJa 


..... 


... 


5 
This fivefold difference is collectively spoken of by Madhva as 
"Pra-paiica" . J:I
: q
 iR: !:Iq:q: ( VTN). 
It is real and eternal and admits of no stultification. 2 
The Advaitins have sought to deny the reality of this fivefold 
difference, in establishing their thesis of the falsity of all the three: 

1
1<1"11I-;;-'-I<:1>\'l crWr


 I (Samk
epa8ariraka, i,2). 
They have, therefore, subjected the concept of Difference to a searching 
criticism and sought to discredit the logical realism of the Nya.ya- 
Vaise
ika and Mimamsa. schools, grounded on the reality of difference. 
Realistic Vedantins like Ramiinuja and Madhva have, therefore, been 
obliged to review these criticisms of the famous Dialecticians of the 
Advaita school and redefine their attitude to Difference in such a way as 
to overcome the difficulties raised by them. We may, therefore, 
examine Madhva's position with reference to some of these criticisms of 
the category of " Difference ", urged by the Advaitic dialecticians. 
There are only two possible ways in which difference could be 
conceived (1) as an attribute of things (dharmabhedavCida) ana (2) as an 
integral part of the thing itself ( dharmisvarrLpa). Neither can be said to 
be entirely free from logical difficulties. All attempts at conceiving of 
difference in a logical manner are eluded by it. The Advaitins therefore 
hold that it cannot be " real" ( Prama'(J,ika ) and must therefore be put 


]. Jayatlrtha, in bis C, on VTN sbows bow this fivefold distinction is clearly: 
presupposed in tbe very terms of predication made in the M

 Up. text 
8t<1I1C\+1I"1t1\ (i, 16) and
: 
 (i, 10) 


2. Ja]atlrtha ha.s explained the derivation of the term ou the ba.sis of . 
Pinini, V, I, 60: mt <itT: tR: I '
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down as a product of Avidyil. For the conception of difference is 
vitiated by many faIlacies, such as interdependence and infinite regress, if 
regarded as an attribute of things. Whether difference is viewed as in 
its turn' different' from its relata or as different-cum-identical with them, 
this relation again will have to be similarly viewed as so related and 
that again similarly, ad infinitum. 
The supposition of 'identity' between difference and the object will 
tend to abolish the reality of difference altogether and leave the object 
alone to exist, inasmuch as difference cannot claim to have a separate 
existence of its own, apart from an object: 
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The theory of difference as "DharmisvariIpa ", held by the Priibha- 
karas, is equally objectionable. For difference, being in the nature of 
disjunction ( Vie/ara?J-O,tma ), the oneness of a thing will be in danger 
of disruption by the numerous disjunctions ( distinctions) which will 
form part of or constitute its nature and penetrate its very essence and 
individuality. The oneness or integrity of the object will thus be 
destroyed and in the absence of oneness, manyness also would cease to 
be, so that only nullity ( 8f1nyata ) would be left in the end! 
m
R;r;:ir 
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(Anandabodha, Nya.yamakaranda). 
Thirdly, if difference were included in the essence of a thing, such 
difference should become fully known, once the object is known, and there 
would be no more room for doubts of any kind subsequently, so far as 
that thing and its difference from others are concerned. But such is not 
the case in experience. This shows that difference could not be treated 
as the essence of things, but as something outside their content: 

:q 
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 ml1m 
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 I 
(Srlhar
a, Kha'l)rianakhm){lakha.dya) 
Lastly, difference is not cognized by itself, and independently, 
but only in relation to its terms, either as qualifying them, or as being 
qualified by them, But in any case, unless the terms themselves are 
previously cognized, their difference from each other which is either 
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attributive, or bound up with the cognition of the correlate, and cOUIiter- 
correlate, cannot be. But then, the cognition of the terms is dependent 
on that of the difference already referred to. There is thus an inescap- 
able ( mutual) interdependence in any attempt to define the nature of 
difference or conceive of it. 1 
It is evident from the writings of Madhva, that he has carefully 
.. examined the problem in the light of these and many other criticisms of 
the Advaitic dialecticians like Ma1;lqana, Vimuktatman, A.nandabodba, 
Srihar
a and Citsukha and has attempted to find a way out. His posi- 
tion may be summed up in a few words: Whatever may be the difficulties 
in the way of expounding the nature of difference and accounting for its 
perception, the fact of its experience cannot be denied, If logical diffi- 
culties are felt in elucidating the process by which it comes to be appre.. 
hended, it is open to us to go beyond the accepted theories on the subject 
and explore the possibilities of other suitable explanations and adopt 
newer angles of vision in dealing with the issue, without discrediting 
the very truth and reality of the experience of difference itself as such. 
It would be unphilosophical to give up the attempt as beyond solution: 

 

 
 ( Jayati:rtha, Mt'th. Kh. t.p.8), much more 
so , to try to escape the responsibility by condemning the perception of 
difference as a delusion and giving it a bad name ( and hanging it) as the 
Advaitins have done! 
Moreover, granting that all known theories on the nature of difference 
are untenable, it would still be impossible to :prove that the conception 
of difference is itself a delusion, simply because of our incapacity to 
make it conform to a definite pattern already familiar to us, or to define 
it in some particular way. The Advaitins have not shown and could not 
show that the ways and means of accounting for the perception of diffe. 
rence, which they have attempted to overthrow, are the only ways of 
defining it or that they could not be bettered or improved by suitable 
devices: f<fi'Tf,
!! 
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 I (VTNt, p, 52). They could not show that 
the concept itself was fraught with such inherent contradictions that in 
whatever way it may be defined, one cannot escape them. To show that 
particular definitions or methods of explanatio.l1 are wrong, is not to 
show the things themselves are indefinable and therefore unreal. In 
order to show that, a particular concept has got to be analysed on the 
basis of its own occurrence and the inconsistencies involved in such an 
analysis, shown. The Advaitins could not offord to do this as they 
themselves are obliged to accept the category of difference and make use 
of it, not in criticizing the doctrines of their rivals, where one could 
plead the right of 
 
; but in formulating some of their own 
Siddhantas on topics like Anirvacanlya and Jiva-Brahmaikya. For 
example, "anirvacaniya" is defined by the Advaitins as 
 
or the nature of being different from Sat and Asat, in essence. This 
element of " difference" from Sat and Asat, which is the differentia of 
Mithyatva, must be real and true; in which case it would be impossible to 
hold all differences to be false. It cannot be claimed that the distinction 
from Sat and Asat, present in the conception of Mithyatva, is a spurious 
one; while the difference that is sought to be denied by the Advaitin, is 
of the genuine order [tJRmr1T'fi], and that, therefore, there is no self-con- 
tradiction between his theory of difference and its application. In that 
case, Sad-vailak
a1J.ya and Asad vailak
ar).ya being both of them admi- 
ttedly false, the Universe will have to be regarded as both existent 
and non-existent (sadasadEUmaka), rather than as something different 
from both. Such a position will be inconsistent with the Siddhanta of 
the Advaitins. 
The dismissal of difference as a fiction of thought and its relegation 
to the category of a delusion as a product of Avidya, gives rise to a 
serious difficulty in defining the nature of tattvafiiana, in Ad vaita. This 
knowledge of 'ultimate truth is said to be knowledge of non-duality 
( abheda-jiiana) which operates as a " Badhaka.jiiana " in stultifying the 
agelong perception of difference and duality. Such a sublating cog- 
nition must naturally involve an element of difference and "opposition" 
to the past. One is therefore entitled to ask if the Badhaka-jiiana of 
non-duality embodies some content of difference from the earlier state of 
knowledge, or simply takes the' form ' non-difference '! In the former 
case, the reality of difference of some kind will stand conceded and 
come to stay even after the birth of TattvajiiAna, if it is not to relapse 
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into the former state of ignorance! If, however, the tattvaj'n{J,na of the 
Advaitin is simply one of non-duality, it will be necessary to define 
the precise significance of the negative element (a-bheda) in terms of 
one or the other of the three well-known meanings of '.otherness', 

negation " or ' opposition.' In any alternative, difference and its reality 
will be implicated. For the stultifying knowledge which is to take the 
form of "absence of difference" (now) - bhedabf1iLva, must necessarily 
fix and define its content as something different from its counter-correlate 
( bheda). It must, i.l1 other words, be expressed in any of these three 
forms: 'There is not, differellce' ( now) ; or 'there is no difference 
(here )' or else ' that something has till now been passing for difference.' 
Every one of these forms of the sublating cognition will involve an 
element of difference and would be powerless to transcend it. In. this 
way, the denial of the reality of difference, by the Advaitin, will 
involve a self-co.l1tradiction, in the last analysis. 
Madhva meets the logical objections to the reality of difference, 
positively also. The socalled difficulties of interdependence etc, are 
no bar to the validity of the experience of difference 
.<rr
 SliITffi- 
srfffiJ
 I (Jayatirtha, VTNt). It is possible to find other ways of 
overcoming these and justify the perception of difference and its reality. 
Otherwise, it would be equally impossible for the Advaitin to show that 
the realization of non-difference is the highest teaching of the Vedanta, 
to be attained by study and meditation; for the conception of Abheda 
( non-difference) is as much open to these logical difficulties as 
, Difference ' itself. 
It should be noted, in this connection, that most of the criticisms 
of the Advaitic dialecticians of the concept of difference, made before 
the time of Madhva, have reference primarily to the views about differ- 
ence held by the Nyaya-Vaise?ika and Mjmamsa realists. The fomer 
have treated difference as an attribute of objects. Such a position is 
hardly tenable as writers like Vimuktatman and Citsukha have rightly 
shown. But the other view of difference as "Dharmisvariipa," or as 
constituting the essence of objects, does not seem to have been held by 
any save the Mimamsakas of the Prabhakara school. The Advaitic diale. 
cticians have, no doubt, urged objections against this view also. But 
their criticisms in this respect, do not affect the new and peculiar 
theory of the nature and status of difference formulated by Madhva, and 
expounded by Jayatirtha, on the basis of the new principle of " ViSe
as " 
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and "Savise?iibheda", devised by Madhva. These early Advaitic 
dialecticians, till the days of Citsukha, and including him, do not seem to 
have been aware of the doctrine of Vi8e
as introduced by Madhva for the 
first time in Indian philosophy, or its repercussions on the discussion and 
settlement of the problem of difference. This is conclusive proof of the 
fact that Madhva's new doctrine of Vise$.as and its application to the 
rationalization of the perception of difference, heralds almost a revolution 
in the history of logic and the Vedanta, in the Middle Ages. With its help 
Madhva gives a new orientation to the doctrine of difference and tides 
over the difficulties raised by the Advaitic dialecticians against the theory 
of Dharmisvarupabhedavada. He straightway agrees with his critics 
that difference as an attribute of things (dharmabhedavada) is unten- 
able,l In doing this, he has gone far ahead of the Ramanuja school 
which clings to the theory of Dharmabhedavada. If the new solution of 
Difference as Savise
abhinna ( colorfully identical) with the substratum, 
does not commend itself to the Advaitins who came after Madhva, it is 
not because of any further difficulty in the conception of difference 
viewed in the light of Vide
as, but because of a deep-rooted metaphysical 
bias in favor of the unreality of difference and in the Nirvise
atva of 
reality. 
Difference, then, according to Madhva, is not something that falls 
outside the content of an object or what is generally considered to 
constitute its essence : 


, 



 
srctrmRR1 

 ( VTNt, p. 48 ). 
The 'thing- in-- itself' is a metaphysical abstraction. A thing is what it 
is, just because of and not in spite of its difference from others. In 
perception, the essence of a thing is the sumtotal of its distinction from 
others: :affi't 
 \'<i
 I (Taitt. Up. Bh
ya, p. 10). A world of 
difference lies latent and hidden in the bosom of everything. But these 
differences are not all of them necessary or presented to cognition in 
detail, every time an object is perceived. The number of differences that 
might be perceived and correlated depends on the exigencies of the 


1. 'I'his is the reason why Vyasatrrtba and the other followers of Madhva have 
not felt oalled upon tO'meet the arguments direoted against the oonoeption 
of differenoe as !J:
, 
, eto, For further 'remarks on this '66 
Dasgupta; I. Phil, IV, p, 179-80; Chandradhar Sharma, 09'i. 81/9'. L Phil., 
p, 875, and my remarks in my Hi.to'l''!/ of IJvaita .ahaal, Vol. II, p.59. 
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situation. Out of the world of differences with which an object is for the 
nonce placed in opposition, only such as are relevant to the occasion 
or interests of the percipient are marked and emphasized and the rest 
are excluded and ignored without any reference to their counter-corre- 
lates. It follows then, that in all acts of perception of an object, its 
difference from others is revealed in the same act, in a general way, and 
for the most part: !ir
: 
cIT f<l<;e(IUi' 
 q<u
 w:ra- I (Madhva, 
VTN). Where however doubts arise, they must be put down to the 
perception of difference from a few prominent counter-correlates only 
and missing the differences from others, owing to their bearing a 
more or less, close degree of resemblance to the object in question, 
aided by other unfavorable conditions like distan ce, want of sufficie nt 
light etc.: 
 
.,: 
rqrq 

 o)(l
I:i.UII
q 'tj
I<I
'1
 : I 
( Vadiivali, p. 83). The sphere of doubt is thus limited to cases of 
resemblance and other contributory factors. It is by no means unlimited 
as the objectors make out : 
 g
, 
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: I ( Taitt. Bhii
ya, p. 10 b ). 
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m
1 (VTNp.5). 
This disposes of the objection of Sr1har
a : 
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I (i, p. 210). 
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Difference being thus dharmisvarf1pa, the so called perception of the 
object is nothing but the perception of its difference-, in other words, 
the perception of an object is the same as the perception of its difference 
from all others in a general and from some in a specific way. Inas- 
much, then, as there are no two psychoses here, hut only one unitary act 
of cognition, and inasmuch as there are no two things cognized, (viz., 
the object and difference) but only one, there is no room for the fallacy 
of interdependence at all : 
:q 

: 
 1:'Iffi5RIt
 
ftfu, 
!oIffifd$1.<lI+tlql'lI...;oo<jl
 T I ( VTN. t. P. 48 ). 
This disposes of the objection of interdependence raised by Citsukha and 
others. Tho' difference is admittedly the nature ( s'Varopa ) of objects, 
P,M.-5. 


.
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the acceptance of ViBe
as in the svariipa of these objects, renders occa. 
siGnal doubts, possible: 't:1{c1:Ut1j(
'1 
1C11
1C1(Cf) qt:ffi: I ( NS. p. 382 ) 
This disposes of the objection of Srihar
a that doubts would be 
unaccountable if difference were regarded as the essential nature of 
objects, and of VimuktAtman : 
 
 (f!i!!
, ., tTa: 
 ,
 ,;, * ';'. As 
Jayattrtha points out, the mediation of Vise
as meets all these difficulties, 
effectively: 

.!:{., 
 I 
 

 I 
( VTN. 
.p. 52 b ). 
There is thus no logical impediment, whatever, in regarding Differ- 
ence as'" Dharmisvarupa " constituting the essence of objects. In the 
light of Vise
as, the category of difference has been fully vindicated by 
Madhva and shown to be perfectly valid and intelligible. 



$. 
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dHAPTER nr 
-SOME OTHER CATEGORIES: VISI$TA, AM
I AND 
AKTr. 
We may now turn to a few other categories of Dvaita ontology 
which have important bearing on Madhva's theology and cosmology. 
These are 1) the group of three represented by Vise
aQ.a, Vise
ya and 
Visi
ta, 2) the pair represented by Amsa and Amsi and 3) Sakti. 
VISI
TA 
Visi@
a includes the Vise
aJ;la and the Vise
ya. Visi
ta means the 
"composite whole ". Vise
ana means the component or the qualifying 
element and ViSe
ya (or Buddha) the substance to which the qualifying 
element is attached, in other words, the thing-in-itself. 
The conception of Visi
ta varies in the different schools. The con- 
ceptual Realists would not look upon it as an objective real: 

 fcr.W;ir "f 
if;:
 I 

 

Cl.
 
 1\ 
According to Nyl.ya philosophy, all the three are mutually and abso- 
lutely different. The Mtmamsakas believe in the relation of Bhedabheda 
among them. The Monists hold them to be simply identical. 
Madhva holds that every new relation alters or modifies the Sub- 
stance to a greater or lesser extent. His view of the Visi
ta is akin to 
the conception of whole and part in Hegelian philosophy, according to 
which the whole is something more than the sum of its parts tho' depen- 
dent on them for their existence in the physical world. The subtraction 
of anyone of the parts, destroys the whole. Only, Madhva would add 
that a new Visi

a would step in then: 
 UoSl

"IUlti..
;r.r 
 
 

 ct\tlc<llC\<lfa (VTN 1) 
 
Ifi(
I!!!G.<I
ql('i.a: (Up. kh. t. ) 
Madhva distinguishes carefully between relations and qualities which 
are coeval ( YiJyaddravyabhiJvi) with the Substance (Vise@ya) as for e.g. 
God and His attributes of Omniscience and those which are changing 
and impermanent (aylJvaddravyabhavi). In the former case, there is 
identity (always subject to internal distinction of reference thro' 
Vise!!as ). Hence such identity is termed -Sa-vise
abheda. In respect of 
changing attributes and relations, there is only Bheda.bheda or difference 
cum-identity:

, fcr
m, 

ucr.1 
( G.T. t. p. 188 b; NS. 365). 
The same principle applies to Amsamsis also. The concept of Visi
ta 
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has important bearings on Madhva's theory of Causation, as will 1?c 
shown hereafter. 


AMSA AND AMsr 
These two terms may be taken roughly to correspond to the idea of 
fraction and unit, understood metaphorically. They are also sometimes 
used for the part and the whole. Madhva applies the idea of amsa and 
amsi to sentient beings also. He distinguishes between Svartlpamsa 
and Bhinnamsa, The Avatars of God are His Svarupii.msa, The Jlvas 
are Bhinnamsas. The Devas also have their amsa,r (cf. Indra and 
Arjuna). The theory figures in Madhva's theology to a great extent. In 
respect of ordinary Jlvas also, the operation of amsa,m.Hbhava is consider- 
ed necessary to account for the harmonious working of the quantitative 
adjustment of their innate potencies for bliss, volition and activity in 
regard to requisite ends, thro' the agency of Vise
as (see B. S. B. 
ii, 2, adh. 7). 


SAKTI 
Sakti is accepted by Madhva as nitya and anitya according to the 
nature of the substance in which it resides. They are of course insepar- 
able from their substances, if they are coeval with them and bhinnabhinna, 
when impermanent. The differentiation of Sakti and Saktimat, is 
rendered possible by the agency of Vise$,as, as in the case of amsa 
and amsi etc. 
The creative energy of Brahman, is for instance, identical with the 
Brahman; but it can be distin
uished by the play of Vise
as. The baktis 
themselves have two aspects: Saktitii ( latent state) and Vyaktita (mani- 
fested state), also regulated by the play of Vise
as. Hence they do not 
operate in mutual conflict, at the same time. To illustrate, the creative 
and destructive energies of Brahman are both eternal and identical with 
Its being. But there is an inner pre-established harmony which regulates 
their working periodically and without overlapping. At the time of 
dissolution, the creative energy of Brahman is in dormancy ( Saktirflpa ) 
and comes into play ( Vyakti) only at the right time. The distinction 
of Time into 'the time of creation' and 'the time of dissolution, ' 
is likewise based on internal Visesas in Time which are also Savisesabhi- 
nna from it. l' . 
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CHAP'l'ER x 
SAD.I?SY A VS. THE UNIVERSAL 
Sadrsya (resemblance) is the category'that replaces the Universal, 
in Madhva's system. Here, Madhva parts company with the Nyaya- 
Vaise
ikas and Mimamsaka-Realists, and joins hands with the modern 
Nominalists and the Jainas. 
There are three main theories in Western philosophy about the 
universal. The Nominalists look upon the particulars alone as real. 
There are only individual things in Nature and particular ideas in the 
mind. There is no universal at all. Only the name is common to 
many. This view approximates to that of Madhva and the Jainas. 
The Conceptualists think that tho' only individual things exist in 
Nature, without any universal class-essence running thro' them, the 
human mind has the power of forming abstract and general ideas about 
them. The universals then, exist in our minds as concepts. The Real- 
ists, on the other hand maintain that the universals exist both in nature 
and in the mind. 
In Indian philosophy, the Buddhists are extreme Nominalists, 
splitting even the so-called individuals into momentary essences ( Svalak- 
?a'{/oam). The Nyaya and Mimamsa schools show varying degrees of 
realistic bias in their conception of the universal. The argument from 
universals to Monism is easy to guess. The Jains have argued that the 
nature of the universal is not one of class-essence, but of similarity or 
resemblance. Such resemblance is actually experienced and should be 
taken as the objective ground of the notion of universals. 
The same is the stand taken by Madhva. His rejection of the 
universal ( SiLmanya ) is a direct corollary of the pluralistic implications 
of his SvariIpabhedavada. He believes in the distinctiveness, nay, unique- 
ness of each individual and particular. 1 He could ill afford then, to 
recognize a single universal class-essence running thro' a number of 
particulars, which will surreptitiously open the door to Monism, in the 
end. He therefore sets his face resolutely against the universal and 
gives it no quarter. 
In his discussion of the problem of Sadrsya Vs. the Universal, 
Madhva has surprisingly anticipated many of the arguments against the 


r' 
i 


1. Cf. fcfi:q,., 
 '11
<bI1

I<:1 fcI'iij 

';t 
 (NS. i, 1,1.). 
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Nominalist view of the Universal, advanced by modern writers. The 
Realists' contention is that most of the words we use in common life 
refer to things, qualities and relations or their actions ( dravyagu'lJa- 
karma'IJi) which do not exist by themselves. Unless our words express 
some elements which a number of particular things, qualities or relations 
have in common, the purpose of language and thought would not be 
served, To that extent, inference based on Vyapti between /zetu and 
sadhya, would also be impossible, as our words and thoughts could not 
rise above particulars, and inferences take us from particulars to the 
general. 
It is urged by modern Realists that the Nominalist's attempt to meet 
these difficulties by substituting' resemblance', for the universal, is futile. 
Resemblance itself, as proposed to be used, would be a true universal in 
order to apply to different kinds of resemblances, These 'resemblances' 
would be far too vague, as everything resembles everything else in some 
respect or other. We should have to admit a different kind of resembla- 
nce for each universal term. It would be simpler and less cumbersome 
to admit, an objective universal characteristic corresponding to each term, 
instead of trying to detect more and more particular forms of resem- 
blance,l 
Madhva points out in reply that there is a basic difference in the 
modu.r operandi of resemblances and universals, which the Realist has 
failed to note in his arguments. It is this. The extension of significance of 
terms to a number of resembling particulars is achieved by 'Resemblance' 
not, as in the case of the universal, by means of accepting any conven- 
tio.l1al reference (sakyartha) or on the basis of etymology (pravrttinimitta) 
of these words, directly, but only indirectly as pointers ( lingataya ) as to 
how these objects could be referred to by the same names, in virtue of 
their possessing a striking content of resemblance with the one already 
known: 'at<t iitR'c.r FII<lo1dcti'<.
II <!i &st1't f1tq!

 
c<Nfs

 
 I 
 

 1

"I1
c'I
i:f>I

'1 l("I1'1I<f-tj
 l{"I1rqusf<j"l<l(Cf"l1t'lj<1l
ljlj.a : I (N. S. p. 372) 
The extended significance being already understood in the first instance 
of learning the language, there is no difficulty in limiting or extending 
the significance to suit the exigencies of a given context. The further 
objection that "we cannot distinguish a vast number of resemblances, 
by inspecting the resemblances of each relation", is pointless, says 


1. See 
tnd(J'II61!t(Jl 
u6,tion& of Philosophy. A. C. Ewing, p. 218, 
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Jayatirtha, as such partial resemblances could not be eschewed even in 
respec t of univers als: if :q qr:;;ir, 
lI+I

 crsnfi:I 'O
I",!\ql't.<lc1I
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 I ( NS, p. 373 ) 
If the universe of reference is narrowed down to specific forms of the 
universal and not too generalized ones, the same thing could be done in 
the case of U Resemblances" too: 1iI1

I.,a 

<ffism if 
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 Wi!': I ( N. S. p. 373) 
Madhva also takes the wind out of the sails of the Realist by main- 
taining the extreme Nominalist position that even resemblance is not a 
universal and that it is sui generis in each case. This is consistent with 
his SvabMvabhedavada according to which no single characteristic can 
be the essence of more than one entityl : 
if

sfuT * * * * *11 

;q
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 ffiRI:
 II (AV) 
The uniqueness of resemblance does not, however, prevent its facilitating 
inferential extension of significance of terms in required cases, just 
as "differing" attributes are apprehended as " different" without 
requiring the help of another difference to render them intelligible. 
Madhva also argues that the contention that extension of significance 
of terms would be impossible without the idea of a universal, will 
be suicidal. For, if that be so, we should have to admit a series of 
universals one behind the other in order to justify the title of each univer- 
sal to be so called. Similarly, to know all the particulars by the name 
" particular ", we shall hav
 to admit a t universal' of particulars,! ' 
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 II (AV.) 
The' metaphysical consequence of Madhva's view that resemblance 
is sui generis in each case, appears to be that the" pratibimbatva " of 
each individual self to God, based on a certain measure of Sadrsya also, 
is also unique and distinctive in each case and that no two individuals 
will bear the same resemblance to the Bimba, i. e. Brahman, in respect 
of their spiritual attributes of consciousness and bliss. 
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(Uda.yana ) 



CHAPTER XI 
SPACE AND TIME 
The Hindu theory of Mahapralaya, which could be traced to the 
g 
Veda (X, 129), presupposes an absolute theory of space and time, 
according to which, they have a being in themselves, apart from the 
things in space and events in time. Space and Time must ex hypothesi 
be infinite. If we deny this, there would be great logical difficulty of 
conceiving of a boundary to finite space and time. We shall have to 
recognize more space and more time beyond them and this would lead 
to a regress: ( ar-:r
, ."tm' '

 *', 
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'l.fttl(ql"I:J I (Nym). 
No doubt, the conception of infinite space and time, also, has its 
difficulty of involving the contradiction of a completed infinite. But 
MAdhva thought, with its most serviceable doctrine of "Svarilpa-Vise$as", 
overcomes this difficulty and makes it possible to hold that space and time 
have infinite potential divisibility 1. 
Madhva therefore holds that space and time are distinct realities 
intuited by the Sak
i and that they are not merely 'forms of intuition' 
as in Kantian thought. Otherwise, they could not be intuited : 
'ltfif 



(AV. ii, 3). 
1he MAdhva conception of space and time is, thus, much ahead of 
that of other Indian schools and looks surprisingly modern in some 
aspects. This is due not a little to their being interpreted in the light 
of the new doctrine of Sak
i and Vise
as, which are Madhva's most 
striking contributions to philosophic thought. These seem to hold great 
possibilities for the future of metaphysics. With these two ideas, Madhva 
overcomes the antinomies which beset the conception of space and time 
in other philosophical systems of ancient and modern thought as wel!. 
Space is termed" A vyakrta.kasa" by Madhva, as distinguished from 
ether ( 
 ) 2. The former is eternal and uncreated and the latter 
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is a product of matter. This twofold classification of space, is a special 
feature of Madhva's philosophy. It is tersely termed as O1IChI,rl('l'lof" by 
Jayatirtha and Vyasaraya. 
The Nyaya-Vaise
ikas hold that there is one eternal ubiquitous 
space ( vihhu ) which is not open to perception, but is only inferred from 
the spatial characteristics of proximity, remoteness etc. But spatial 
properties and relations like distance, size etc., can be perceived directly 
thro' touch, sight etc. The Mimamsakas hold similar views. The 
Samkhya and Yoga schools look upon Space and Time as categories of 
the understanding (buddhikalpita). Some Naiyayikas regard space as 
perceived by the visual sense. Jayatirtha dismisses this as impossible on 
the Nyaya view that space is colorless. Nor can Space be left to be enti- 
rely inferred thro ' sound, as even the congenitally deaf have a perception 
of space. 
Madhva's theory of the intuitive perception of space and time has 
received assent from many modern European thinkers. The ordinary 
I scientific' view of space is what makes movement possible. The idea 
of possible movement is formed by abstraction from the experience of 
movement. This is circuitous. Madhva says that we cannot understand 
movement as such without being already conscious of space, Move- 
ment does not explain space. Space explains movement. He therefore 
suggests that space must be accepted as a reality given by direct percep- 
tion, not of the ordinary senses, but of Sak@i, which is specially fitted to 
sense the supersensuous. No memory of movement is therefore nece- 
ssary to establish space inferentially and mentally, as some of the older 
Naiyayikas thought and some modem philosophers do. 
Madhva's definition of space as distinguished from e ther, is true to 
its essential nature of providing room for bodies to exist: <I1<t't>I>:1.I
':oi 
ro: 
( AV. ii, 3 ). 
This is explained by Vyasaraya as at<t"l1I>:1.I),f(
 This is supported 
by a passage from the Bhiigavata (iii, 30, 43 ) quoted by Madhva. He 
holds that space and time are infinitely divisible, into further spaces and 
further parts of time, each such part being held to be a "natural 'I part 
of it and not merely conditioned by Upadhis! For, II Upadhis ", accor- 
ding to Madhva, are not so much the causes of distinction ( where they 
do not actually exist )- 
 as 'pointers' ( 
: ) thereof. 
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Madhva shows that it is logically inconceivable that Space is created: 
<s-tq"l1I
I
I:1 
: <!i
a-SrilI!1T t 
<I<q<1I"11I
IC11 qfi f.Ii 't
 
 
 n (AV). 
We cannot conceive of the antecedent non-existence of space 
anywhere, if space is to be created. Production also needs a material 
stuff and there is no such stuff out of which space could be created. If 
Prakrti is that stuff, the question could be repeated in respect of it, as to 
why it should alone be uncreated. If the reply is that the production of 
Prakrti from another stuff is inconceivable, the same thing could be said of 
space also. The Buddhists' view of space as 


 (negation of tangible 
reals) would lead to other difficulties such as that such reals existed at 
a time when space was not yet in existence (or created ). This would 
reverse the ideas of Sr

i and Pralaya. Madhva therefore pleads strongly 
that space must be accepted as an uncreated and eternal substance, a view 
which receives striking support from the remarks of Herbert Spencer: 
tC If space is created, it must have been previously non-existent. The 
non-existence of space cannot, however, be imagined by any mental 
effort. If the non-existence of space is absolutely inconceivable, then, nece- 
ssarily, its creation is absolutely inconceivable" ( First Principle.f, p. 27 ). 
As a Vedantin believing in the BrahmakaraJ.1atvavada of the entire 
Universe, Madhva seeks to reconcile the essential uncreated nature of 
space (and other ex hypothesi eternal reals) with the Vedantic axiom: 
that everything in the Universe is, in some sense, created by Brahman 
(B. S. i, 1, 2)\ by interpreting the I creation' of eternal substances like 
space, and time in a Pickwickian sense of " Paradhlnavis
pti ", 
(wl:'ft;;f.t
m) which wiIl be explained later. This shows that 
Madhva has been the only commentator, who has had the right insight 
into the raison d'etre and metaphysical significance or the principle of 
Samanvaya enunciated by the Sii'trakiira. Madhva explains the references 
to the creation of .Akasa, in Upani$.adic cosmology, as referring only to 
the 
<1foIim and this is the reason why he has admitted two kinds of Akasa, 
in his system. 
Time 
Time, in Dvaita Vedanta, is the essential constituent of all experience : 
ij., 'if . 
iiI
ltjUIC1
I 
 
fa 

 I (Vadavali, p. 95 ). 


I. . Oreliotion ' inoludes other cosmio determinations like 
. 
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But it is not, as in Advaita, apprehended by the ordinary sense of perce- 
ption. I It is held to be perceived by the Sak
j, on the testimony of 


. At the stage of Su
upti, there is no functioning of the 
sense organs, including the mind. Hence, there is no scope for Pratyak
a 
or Inference. The perception of time in this dreamless state, is borne 
out by the immediate evidence of its intuitive experience, recollected 
immediately on waking Up2 and expressed in the judgment: '

 



 ' (so long, I have slept in bliss). This cannot be 
disregarded as a mere recollection as there can be no recollection 
of what has never been experienced by oneself. For the same 
reason of its immediacy, it cannot be treated as an inference to a condi- 
tion of complete freedom from any kind of infelicity II at the period of 
time just elapsed". If such a condition has been experienced by the 
person who draws the present inference, he should have had a direct 
experience of II that period of time which has just elapsed". There can 
be no inference of its condition, had it never been experienced by him. 
There would thus be no explanation of the experience of dreamless sleep 
( 
3
 ) unless the perception of time (besides that of the 
Atman and of bliss i. e. 

q
) is accepted. For the same weighty 
reasons, the intuitive perception of time by the Sak
t, must be admitted: 

 
 ijffl?1

aJ: 
 :q 
: ( A. V. ) 
The Naiyiyikas look upon Time as only inferable and not open to 
direct perception as it is formless. But as Madhva rightly points out, the 
inference of time would itself presuppose time as its Pak@a ( minor term) 
and the ascertainment of Vyapti in respect of time would be impbssible 
without a prior perception of time. There is. thus, no other Prami.l}a, 
than the Sak
i, by which time could be proved. The Nyaya, Samkhya, 
and Yoga philosophers would appear to hold that time is more a cate- 
gory of the understanding ( 

"I1
ct ) -as a necessary "form of 
intuiton" known only thro' inference as there is no perception of blank 
time without a sensible content. Madhva shows that this is not so. It 
should be regarded, says he, as a fundamental ontological category that 
conditions all our being and becoming. No experience is possible 


1. 
fq 
f
 I (V6tliinta'pa'1'ibh
, p, 22. Calcutta) 
2, 

ra

lIl 
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without it. It is experienced along with the exp6rience itself: 
1:!1' 

: SKftcr<r: ., 
 
4iq.II!i.a} 
, "I111;')"I1

q I 
The organ by which the intuiting Self becomes aware of time, is 
termed the Sak
i or 

'
I
<lI:i , which is no other than the Sak
i 
itself turning its own inner searchlight, so to say, upon itself. This 
answers the difficulty felt by many Western thinkers 1ike William James 
that we have no sense for bare time, that we cannot intuit a mere duration. 
The difficulty lies in our taking only the waking experience as the basis 
for philosophizing. The Vedinta, on the other hand, draws its certified 
data from the othcr states also including SU$,upti, in particular, which is 
the highest state of ideal experience (of bare ego, bare time and bare 
felicity, if you please) of which everyone of us has had direct experi- 
ence, as the coveting of it so conclusively proves. Madhva has thus 
anticipated Kant's notion of pure intuitio.l1 of time without any sensible 
content in his doctrine of the intuitive perception of Time by the Sii.k
r. 
His view has also a remarkable affinity with Alexander's acceptance 
of the intuition of time and space prior to sensations and his vicw that 
it is thro' intuition that they are immediately perceived. 
Madhva does not hold that time is an undifferenced and indivisible 
whole (akh4r;4a). It is an infinite and infinitely divisible l . It is an 
infinite stream of duration without beginning or end. Each duration is 
pervasive. As in the case of ParamaJ;lus, the shortest conccivable 
duration is also theorctically divisible, stiU further. Electrons in physics, 
tho' physical1y indivisible are not 10gical1y so. Madhva hoJds that at 
whatcver size they might be said to be " atoms ", we can always 
conceive parts of them smaUer than the whole, altho' it may not be possi- 
ble, for physical reasons, to split them : 
: 
 I (AV)2. 
This enables him to hold that the divisions of time are all "natural " 
parts of it and not merely 
 or superimposed: 
: 
 
m<RI' 

 

 (NS. p. 387 b). As in the case of space, so in respect of 


1. In his B. T. (Hi) Madhva gives an interesting table of the smaller units of 
time starting from the occupying a point of three tra8/u'61J.U8. 3 trtl1il make 
onR !!6dha, three veakal a lava, three laval a ni7J/
a, three nime
a.s a k!1a1J.a 
and 80 on, 


2. Of, 
 fcr
 
fq, 
 
., Cfi
fq 
.Pcr, 
 
RRr 
0l.I1"!'i1'11\1.. ( N S. p. 349 b. ) 
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time. Madhva posits that it is eternal and uncreated in the sense of bare 
empty time (anadi ) and non-eternal ( divisible). Both are intuited by 
Sak@1. This is how he reconciles the Vedic and Upani
adic and PuraJ;lic 
texts which speak of time in both ways: 

1fIw 
{j', 
 ( R. V. X, 129. 1. ) 

 

 
 :q CfiIW.<f ( Bhag. ii, 10, 12) 

 f.iim :jf
 ( T. if X, 1, 2 ) 
f.t
 
.a:r 
:q;r ( Viwu Pur. q. by Madhva ) 
It is also pointed out by Madhva, that unless intrinsic parts are 
accepted in Time, the established order of time in S:r
ti and Pralaya could 
not be maintained without risk of overlapping and the admission of 
Upadhis for this purpose would be pointless unless there were already 
natural distinctions in time to which these Upadhis could attach them- 
selves apart from the difficulty of interdependence which would also 
ensue, in the event of Upadhis de novo 1. 


1. 
 
 @),f
O<jqo(;.q T :q trofu if 'CIGa- I 
 mcf1'Q:, 
 r.,

ldJ 





)crnrrl (SNR.p.19). 



CHAPTER XI1 
CAUSATION. 
The Madhva theory of Causation cannot be understood without 
relation to its doctrine of Visi

a. already referred to. The true bearing 
of this doctrine on the question of creation of "eternal substances" 
like Prakrti, livas, Space, Time etc., would not be missed if the distinc- 
tion of <rrq
i'{
r and 

 relations is clearly borne in mind. 
Jayatirtha 's statement : f<r
!:if q
«;<:I
''1I 
 
fff <:i

 
fff I 
(NS. p. 431 ) if rightly understood, in the light of the important distinc- 
tion drawn between these two types of relations, would have prevented 
the utterly baseless tho' sensational conclusion of the 'essential creation' 
( 
fe') of the Jivas (as of other eternal substances) according to 
Madhva's theory of Causation, drawn by Prof. H. N. Raghavendrachar 1 . 
This has evoked protests from many orthodox quarters, as a misinterpreta- 
tion of Madhva. The embodiment of selves and such other Vise
aQas 
of finite reality being in the nature of the things, not coeval with the 
entities concerned, there is no possibility at a11 of applying the principle 
of Savise?a.bheda between them. The proposition rcJ
Ie!I"I1I<' 
 q
('9
''1I
 : 
( NS, p. 431 ) would not therefore, apply to them! 
jv!adhva's doctrine of Bhedabheda between Visi

a and Vise?ya, 
( or Buddha) in respect of changing attributes a.ad relations of things, 
leads to the corollary of " SadasatkAryava.da " of Causation, which is his 
general theory of Causation. 
Causation implies a change, a beginning and an end: 


 o£fq
<r+rrorijq q


q 

: 
r
RR:q omcftfu 
 
it 
Rt- 

: .

 
fI I 

 
rs:; 

, itssr 
a- 
 (G. T. ii. 16) 


It Causation", therefore, has reference only to the It Vise?a" aspect of 
the substance in question. Madhva, therefore, rejects the Satkiryavada 
(of the Samkhyas) and the Asatkaryavada of Nya.ya philosophy as 
half-truths. He combines them into a new theory of Sadasatka.ryava.da ; 
for change is not merely something new appearing, but it presupposes 
a substratum that changes, in form or state, Ex nihilo nihil fit. Causa- 
tion would be impossible and meaningless, without the assumption of 


I. lJ'IJaita Pkilo,opkll. It, Place in the Veaanta, Mysora Uoi. 1941. 
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continuity of the cause in and thro' the changes it ha s unde rgone. 
Hence Jayatrrtha defines Causation as follows: $

 8t<f<l
lj-q<l 
- 
+lI1l1'r<NT 
 1 ., 
er mrta 
 ffl: t@: 1J1I41ql
-11 
.f; (NS. p. 394 ). 
Such a definition is intended to meet the criticism that if cause and effect 
were different events they will be absolutely separate and there would 
be no relation between them. The gulf between the two will remain 
unbridged. The Buddhist doctrine of causation as an ever-changing, 
constant, ceaseless flux, each moment ( k
al,1a) of existence being but a 
"specious present" with no duration, is sharply criticized by Madhva and 
Jayatirtha. We cannot think of a "change" without a changing thmg at 
the back. There must be a " something" that is not contained in the 
succession which carries on each vanishing point of the succession 
and adds it to the next (B, S, ii, 2, 21). Such a link would be missing 
in the Buddhist doctrine of K
!l\1ikatva, as a k
a'lfa is, according 
to the Buddhist view, indivisible like a mathematical point (and nirvise
a 
at that), There would be no split-second interval between any two vani- 
shing points of moments at which the cause and effect could have met 
and" causation" taken place by the transference of "Samskaras" ! 
For, mere sequence or succession (in time) is not Causation. 
Madhva holds, therefore, that the effect is partially non-existent in 
its definite form and shape, while being existent in the form of the cause: 
8i
 <q
14
4'1J1 IfiRUJlcmi
fu1 ffl: , 
qlI<=<ITS;<:f: 1R:': 
awr 
 

 
: 
 


(A V) 


He does not, however, subscribe to the Sa.rhkhya view of absolute 
identity of cause and effect, as that will render casual effort superfluous 
and causation meaningless. Even if that were understood in the sense of 
"manifestation ", the same difficulty would arise in its case: 







I 


(G. T.) 


Manifestation and non-manifestation cannot be understood in the sense 
of the effect being perceived or not perceived (tho' pre-existent in the 
cause ). That will land us in solipsism (

). There will be 
no answer to the question why the effect is not manifested if it were 
really and absolutely and without any qualification (Vise
a) identical 
with the cause and so pre-existent in it, The idea of manifestation itself 
wi1l be similarly open to an antinomy of production or manifestation, 
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NEGA nON 


Negation, as a fact of experience, is a Prameya. It is an important 
ontological category. As a thought-category it lies at the root of many 
other philosophical conceptions like Bhavarupajnana, Mithyatva, 
Bheda and Causation, The positive and the negative represent the two 
aspects of reality. The Madhva philosophers agree with the Naiyi!.yikas 
in accepting the negative as an independent category of experience. 
The argument by which some philosophers have sought to deny indepen- 
dent status to negation, by equating it with the mere existence of the 
locus, has been rejected by JayatIrtha, in his TSt, He points out that the 
judgment' there is no jar on the ground' must signify something more 
than the mere locus and that that something must be a non-being. 
Without reference to such a non-being, it will be impossible to define what 
is meant by the locus per se. Otherwise, it would be open to us to speak 
of the non-existence of the jar, even when it is present on the ground, as 
the locus as such exists even while the jar is there on it. 
Madhva defines the negative as : 5f

5ffCrq;:ft frft:tcr
 or what is 
presented in the primary act of perception as something that is 
.. given" and which does not involve the sign(ficallt negation or 
denial of a "something" or of a relation or property to a 
given something or in respect of a particular locus : 3WRf'3\T
 
 
: 


I1rciPT
 

 I In other words, the perception of the 
non-existent is conditioned by reference to a particular counter-correlate 
( 
 ), according to the exigencies of the situation. The doctrine 
of " Savis
a.bheda " between substance and attributes enables Madhva 
to admit the logical possibility of integrating negative aspects with 
positive entities and 'Vice 'Versa, in propositions. l 


1. Cf. 'Elitsft ij
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Madhva recognizes three types of negat
on: antecedent (prjjg-abhiiva), 
subsequent (pradhvamsa-abhEiva ) and absolute ( atyanta-abhava). The 
first has an upper limit; the second a lower and the last is unlimited. 
Its cOUIlter-correlate (J:I'f
ift ) is the absolutely non-existent (e.g. square 
circle, hare's hom, tortoise hair etc.). Such non-existence is also called 
f.I1;
RM
 or arsm:rrfurcnsrRt.rrfflCti or a negation whose counter-correlate 
is a myth. 
Jayatirtha and Vyasaraya argue that there is nothing illogical in an 
utterly non-existent figuring as PratiyogI in respect of 
; for 
" pratiyogitvam " (being the counter-correlate) is not an attri- 
bute which requires or presupposes the actual existence of an object like 
other predications of attributes like color. To be the counter-correlate 
of a negation is merely being the object of such knowledge as would 
enable us to form tbe idea of a negation: 
+t19
1"1"l4l f
 f.I"I<lC\I
I:>\o(;<I 

fu<iT
 (Td
.) If the physical existence of the PratiyogI or its factual 
reality at the time of tbe perception of the abhava is insisted upon, even the 
perception of the antecedent and subsequent negations would become 
equally impossible, as t]1""re surely is no Pratiyogi in actual existence 
at the time of the perception of the PragabhEiva or of the dhvamsa. That 
a Pratiyogi ( like the jar ) is going to come into existence later or that 
it did exist earlier (in the case of dhvamsa), makes no difference to 
the point at issue. If then, it is the idea of the "Pratiyogl" that COUIlts, 
such an idea is possible even in regard to mythical things like the bare's 
horn. The concept of a{
fifT


+1'J<f holds the key to Madhva's 
theory of illusions, The 
 of the Nyaya school is equated by 
Madhva with 'It difference" .which has already been treated at length, 


P,M.-6. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE THEORY OF PRAM
AS 
Life and human experience being at times vitiated by illu- 
sions, it becomes necessary to define truth in experience so as to enable 
us to distinguish it from the false, The ascertainment of truth being the 
first and foremost aim of philosophy, it is incumbent on it to define truth 
and error in clear terms and indicate the instruments or channels of 
their ascertainment. The value of such preliminary ascertainment of the 
sources, bounds and limitations of human knowledge cannot be too 
highly commended. In the words of Max MuIler, "Such an examina. 
tion of the authorities of human knowledge ought, of course, to form the 
introduction to any system of philosophy. To have clearly seen this is, 
it seems to me, a very high distinction of Jndia.a philosophy. How much 
useless controversy would have been avoided, particularly among Jewish, 
Mohammada.a and Christia.a philosophers, if a proper place had been assi- 
gned in Umino to the question of what constitutes our legitimate and only 
possible channels of knowledge, whether perception, inference or 
anything else. Supported by these inquiries into the evidences of truth, 
the Hind"!! philosophers have built up their various systems of 
philosophy or their vairous conceptions of the world, telling us what 
they take for granted and then advancing step by step from the foundation 
to the highest pinnacles of their systems. "1 
Man is essentially an epistemological animal. His irrepressible 
thirst for knowledge is itself a thesis about knowledge. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there might be about the status and validity of parti- 
cular experiences, there can be no two opinions that there are and needs 
must be, certain experiences which are 10gicaIly valid; for, if logical 
certainty is denied or impugned, logic itself would be without foundation. 
All our experiences presuppose the existence of certain a priori or 
objective sta.adards by which they are judged. A wholesale de.l1ial of 
such criteria would cut at the very roots of our experience and bring all 
reasoned activities to a standstill. Any inquiry into the true and specific 
nature of such standards has meaning only when their existence is admit- 
ted in a general manner. Absolute scepticism would be unsustainable. 
even for a moment. If everything is invalid, the contention of scepticism 


1. SlID 8ylt
m." 1912, Preface xlii. 
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itself would be invalid, The possibility of doubt is itself a sufficient 
proof of something that is not open to doubt, The contention of 
Buddhism and Advaita, that there is nothing in this phenomenal world 
that is valid or that there is nothing the certainty of which could be accep- 
ted, is therefore, inadmissible, It stands to reason then, that there are 
things of which definite and valid knowledge is possible, That being so, 
an investigation into the means of such knowledge is naturally in order, 
In Indian philosophy, such validity is known as pramaf,lya. But 
the term pramaf,la (from which it is derived) is used in two senses ( 1 ) 
true knowledge and (2) the means or instruments by which itis engendered, 
according to the two senses of the suffix" ana" (lyut )1, Madhva has 
done a distinct service to epistemology in distinguishing these two senses 
and usages of the term and coining two separate terms "Kevala" and 
" Anu" pramaf,la, to denote them, without ambiguity. He defines 
pramaf,la in both the above senses as lNr:q
13:. 
" Pramal,la" in the first sense (of valid knowledge) refers to the 
capacity of true knowledge to reveal the nature of an object as it really 
is : 
<:!fcrIi{
 I As applied to Anu..Prama1Jas like Perception, 
Inference and 8abda, it signifies the means (.sa.dhana) by which such 
correct knowledge of objects is obtained. But there is no difference in 
the directness of their relation to their objects. 2 The Anupramal,las 
function with as much immediacy as the "Kevala". But the instruments 
produce" _ "in JiiAna while Jfii.na merely acts as a manifesting 
conditio.l1 thereof. Hence the two classifications are based on their 
respective mode of relation to knowability, 
This definitioll is suitably expanded by Jayadrtha and others so as to 
bring out the full force and significance of the terms tt 
:ifT" and"3t

" 


1. m
 

 and <gUt 
 as they are technically known. 
2. The term It Yathirtham" is an Avyayibhava compound, composed 
of It yatha" and It artham ". The adverb It yatha" signifies: 

Mcft
 or not going beyond the " artha ". ,. Artha" denotes 
a knowable object from the root r with the u'{liidi suffix II tha", 
the root itself being understood in the specialized sense of "knowing" 
( avagati ): 
 
em
«fii
f:CWi Tkt:lii
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as applied to valid knowledge on the one hand and its means on the 
other. PramiQ.a is defined by Jayatfrtha as the knowledge of a thing 
as it actually is, with reference to a particular space-time setting: 
l! 
I<4
C1
<f 
 r./"I"Il.J\ret , 
 in other words, as knowledge which 
" answers" to the nature of the thing, But by correspondence, here, is 
meant, not either spatio-temporal co-existence of PramW;la and Prameya 
or correspondence 011 all fours extending to one and all of the aspects of 
a given object. It is no more than- <j lqC\l
r<{C1
 
 or the existence 
of sucla aspects as are actually perceived by each person according to the 
extent of his capacity or understanding and other conditions governing the 
rapprochement to the object: <jCJ: 


SrCM m'<I' 

I"I1I

I: 
 I 
or the actual existence of an object with reference to a spatio-temporal 
setting in the manner preceived with reference to that setting. 
The problem of Perception looms large in modern philosophy,- 
whether physical objects are directly perceived, and if so, to what extent. 
The main obstacle to the theory of direct perception of objects as opposed 
to the theory of perception of the sense-datum is the alleged 'gap between 
evidence and conclusion.' The Madhva theory overcomes these difficu- 
lties by a frank admission that the way in which things appear to us is 
causal1y determined by a number of factors which are extraneous to 
the thing itself and that there are gradations of knowledge and finally 
that no knowledge at the human level could lay claim to complete 
comprehension of a thing, in all its innumerable aspects and relations: 
mrfq 
 
U'flmCfTCI:. (NS. p. 251). But this limitation 
of knowledge does not make it ' invalid'. The correspondence to facts 
( 

+L) is to be understood naturally with reference to 
certain definite space-time settings and other properties of objects 
conditioned by external factors and subject to the ' normal conditions' 
of perception being fulfilled. 1 
Kavala-Pramat;la is divided into four types, in the descending 
order of merit as Isvara-jiiana, Lak{'lml-jiiil.na, Y ogi-jfiana, and 
Ayogi-jiiina, on the basis of intrinsic difference in quality, luminosity 
and range. The first two are in the nature of Svaropa-jiiina alone while 
the other two include Vrtti-jiiina ( sensory knowledge) also. The classi- 


1. 
 
, m'<I' Q
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I"I1I
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fication tho' partly theological, is not without mystic, epistemological and 
psychological significance. Isvara-pratyak
a is accepted by the Nyaya 
and Vedanta schools as the necessary presupposition of all human 
knowledge ( as in Berkeley). It is, according to Madhva, all-comprehen- 
sive, always veridical, eternal and independent and part of tbe divine 
nature itself and extremely luminous, -luminosity being an intrinsic qua- 
lity of this knowledge itself, unrelated to objects. Lak
mijiiii.na ;is next 
only to God's, in these respects. Tbe ramifications of Yogi-jiiii.na include 
those of :J;tju, Tattvika and Atattvika souls and of the last into those of 
Muktiyogyas and others. The nature of the constitution of the 
Svarupajiiana of these is explained by Jayatfrtha in his Pramar;apaddhati. 
Kevala-prama1;la has two aspects: knowledge consisting of the 
essence of selfhood and that arising from mental processes. These are 
graded in regard to validity as regards both, into uttama, madhyama and 
adhama. Details have been given by Jayatirtha, 



CHAPTER XV. ' 
PERCEPTION, INFERENCE AND VERBAL TESTIMONY. 
Sense-perception is defined by Madhva as A

I

.q

"I14",.-ti 
 
or knowledge produced by the right type of contact between flawless 
sense-organs and their appropriate objects. Such contact would be in 
the nature of an Anu-PramaJ;1a. The NaiyAyikas accept six different 
kinds of contact (sannikar
a) including a special one for abhavapraty- 
ak
a. With the rejection of SamavAya of the Nyl.ya school, all these 
stand rejected by Madhva. He accepts only one direct type of sannikar
a 
of the different senses, including the SAk
t, with their appropriate objects 
and their negations, The semes ( indriyas ) being the products of Taijasa- 
ahamkara-tattva, su
h contacts are presumed to be effected thro' the 
medium of " rays". Another view is that in the case of the eyes alone, 
the contact is thro' II rays" and in others, directly between the organs 
and the objects and their abhi'Lvas. 
The flawlessness of the senses and their contact etc., is to 
be borne out by the truthfulness of knowledge, within the 
meaning of " yathartha" already given, which is itself ascertained by the 
Sak
i. Hence there is no mutual dependence in the establishment of the 
flawlessness of the senses etc. Absolute flawlessness of indriyas l is possi- 
ble only in respect of the knowledge of God, Lak$mt and the released, 
The Svaropa-jiiana of Uttamajtvas is always true while the Vrttijiiana of 
all the three classes of unreleased souls, is open to error, as the senses 
( here) are material. These limitations in the nature of Svariipajnana 
and Vrttiji'lAna of the different orders of beings may perhaps explain 
from the Madhva point of view, the impossi1,ility for ordinary human 
perceptions to know the "ding an sich " as it is. It is another way of 
explaining that our senses are not constituted in such a way as to enable 
us to know aU about given objects of perception but only as much of 
reality as is adequate for our normal life. This would suffice to answer 
the argument of Scepticism about our right to make a transition from 
seme-experience to physical objects. The contenti of individual experi- 
ences are proverbially fragmentary. Even of the reality of which I take 
note, I can never perceive more than just those aspects that attract my 
attention for the time being or are significant to my interests. There is an 
element of selective attention in individual experiences. Experience is 


1, Technioally, SvarUl?ajiliina allo i. en&,endered b,. Snrdpendri;ra.. 
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not a mere awareness of a succession of presented objects or relations, 
undetermined by the controlling interest or purpose of the pramlta.. We 
are thus forced to admit the necessary existence of a superhuman experi- 
ence to which the whole Universe of being is directly presented (God's 
knowledge being only Pratyak:
a.tmaka, according to Madhva) as a comp- 
lete and harmonious system. As reality has been defined as 
 

: it follows that it can have no meaning apart from prese
 
ntation to a sentient experience. Hence Madhva posits a graded series 
of more and more harmonious wholes culminating in the perfect and 
systematic unity of the absolute experience of the Brahman which embra- 
ces the totality of all existence, all at once, in its sweep (sarvavi
ayakam). 
The Madhva theory has thus deep philosophic significance, tho' appare
 
nt1y treated as a purely theological doctrine. 
As all reality is Savise
a in essence and in the last analysis, and 
the" bare something" being inconceivable, all Pratyak
a is considered 
to be fundamentally "Savikalpa" or determinate, in origin and the distinc- 
tion of perception into determinate and indeterminate accepted in the 
Nya.ya and Advaita schools, is rejected. 
The Sjj,k
i intuits its own self (a.tman) and its characteristics of bliss 
etc., as well as the mind and its processes, Avidya., knowledge arising 
from eJtternal senses, the feelings of pleasure and pain etc., Time, Space 
and God. The mind comprehends external reality thro' the sense organs 
and acts as the independent instrument of memory (aided by Samskaras). 
The other senses have their own well-defined sphere of objects. 
Inference 
According to Madhva, inference consists in the knowledge of the 
mark of inference as pervaded by the Sadhya and inva riably con comitant 
with it, leading to the ascertainment of the Sadhya, ( A

'1'1!f1 :). The 
Buddhist logicians regard the principles of essential identity and 
causality (
 and 
) as specific grounds of determining 
Vyapti, while the Vais
ika
 enumerate five such specific grounds in the 
Siitra : 
 '6r
 CfiROi' 

 fcRtf1:T::q (V. S.). The Simkhyas enu- 
merate seven such principles on which we may base a univt:rsal proposi- 
tion. 1 Madhva holds that invariable concomitance is the only relation 


1. ce. tt1"IAfiI'tI
4If1t
 : I 


I
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on which all inferences ultimately rest. Even Pak
adharmata. (the middle 
term) being a characteristic of the Pak
a (minor term), is not considered 
by him to be an essential factor in inference as even a Vyadhikarao.ahetu 
( which is not spatially coexistent with the .sadhya) can lead to valid 
inference. He also reje::ts the claim of the Naiyayikas that 
 and 


<=r. are necessary conditions of inference as these are not obviously 
to be found in the Kevala.nvayI and Kevalavyatirekt types of inference. 
Madhva dismisses II Vyatirekavyapti" as providing any independent basis 
for inference, as it merely corroborates tl1e positive concomitance 
between Sadhya and Siidhana, in cases of doubt. Consistent with this 
position, Madhva repudiates the threefold classification of inference as 
Kevalanvayi, Kevalavyatireki and Anvayavyatireki based on purely 
positive, purely negative and combined concomitance, and recognizes 
only one genuine type of inference based on anvaya-vyiipti. Jayatirtha 
puts down the acceptance of the other types to a love of classification or 
for the sake of facility of understanding. 


The Nyaya school insists on a five-member syllogism in Parirthii.nu- 
mana. The Buddhist logicians require two and the Mtmamsakas three,1 
Madhva is not in favor of any hard and fast rule. The irreducible 
minimum for him, is the statement of the Vya.pti. The rest would depend 
on the exigencies of tbe occasion. Where the subject-matter of dispute 
is clear to the disputants, the statement of the" Pratijiia" could as well 
be dispensed with. In any case, if the five-member syllogism serves 
merely as a remi.ader to the person addressed, he could reach the desired 
conclusion by just remembering the Vyapti alone. In that case, the use 
of the other members would be superfluous. If the five-member 
syllogism acts as an authoritative pronouncement (iigama) leading to the 
inference, it will have no force as the disputants (in a Vada) have no 
faith in the trustworthiness of each other. If it is taken on trust, it can 
be done so outright without the paraphernalia of a five-member syllogism I 
Moreover, if it should act as an Agamavakya, the Kevalavyatireki type 
would have no legs to stand on. If the five-member syllogism is looked 
upon as a dialectic method, Madhva points out that it would entail the 
same being pursued till all difference of opinion is finally set at rest and 
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absolute agreement reached between the parties. This would require a 
series of five-member syllogisms and not one. 
The errors in reasoning are classified into formal and material. The 
most important of these are fcRt\:T and 
 in which are subsumed all 
the defects of reasoning including the fallacies and: Nigrahasthanas 
( grounds of defeat) of the Naiyayikas. 
Verbal Testimony 
Madhva makes out a strong case for according verbal testimony an 
independent status as a PramaQ.a. The Vaise
ikas regard verbal judg- 
ments as inferences (
CWf<IT"e1
). The Prabhakaras while assigning 
an independent status to Apauru
eyavakya subsume verbal judgments of 
human origin under inference. This is invidi ous as the accessories to 
verbal judgments ( such as 

, 
1I""'''<II<lI

 ) are the same in both 
the cases. As verbal judgments do not involve any Vyaptijnana, they 
could not be treated as inferential in character and should be given a 
separate status. 
Sabdapramao.a is divided into Pauru
eya and Apauru
eya. The 
Vedic literature is regarded as "Apauru
eya" and the Smrtis, Purs,. 
Q.as and other works based on Vedic authority are accepted as PaurtU!eya 
Agama. Madhva is the only Vedantin, after the MImAmsakas, to have 
given the question of the infallibility and the ApaurU?eyatva of the Vedas 
serious attention. He has taken special pains to establish the doctrine 
with some new and original arguments of his own which go beyond the 
usual and conventional arguments based on the conception of the eternity 
of VarQ.as and the impossibility of proving that the Scriptures were 
spoken or uttered by a particular person. 
The Vedas are self-valid. Their validity cannot be derived from the 
authority (iiptatva) of any author, human or divine. To the modern 
mind, the ascription of Apauru
yatva and Aniiditva to the Vedas may 
seem absurd. But Madhva introduces a new line of argument, which is 
indeed thought-provoking, in that it goes to the very crux of the problem 
-the raison d' etre of any ApaurU{ieyavakya in the domain of Prami1;las. 
It is this that the ultimate sanction for all religion, ethics and morality 
and for the acceptance of all supersensuous values like dharma and 
adharma would have to be founded on some textual authority which is not 
the composition of any particular individual and does not derive its 
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authority or validity from the fact of being the words of that person 
regarded as reliable (iLpta). Unless our ideas of dharma and adharma 
are grounded 011 such impersonal authority, it would be impossible to 
establish the very existence of such values and concepts on any satisfac- 
tory basis. A philosopher who would not admit the existence of such 
supersensuous values as dharma and adharma would have no scope for 
his Sastra, as the object of a SAstra is to show the ways and means 
of realizing those truths which cannot be sccured by other means, falling 
within the scope of perception and inference, Nor can such a philoso- 
pher claim that his system would, by proclaiming the absence of dharma, 
adharma and other supersensuous values, confer a real benefit on 
humanity by ridding society of its superstitious belief in them. Madhva 
points out that far from benefiting humanity, such teachings undermining 
the faith of the people in dllarma, adharma etc., would let loose violence 
and disorder everywhere by proclaiming the theory 'might is right.' In 
the long run, the people will curse the philosopher whose teachings 
would expose them to such misery. As such teachings wiIl only lead 
to adverse results and as he has no faith in any other unseen benefits, his 
S!!.stra would be futile either way. 


Insofar then as dharma and adharma and other supersensuous values 
will have to be admitted by all rational thinkers and since there is no 
other ultimate sanction upon which they could be grounded, save the 
impersonal authority of a Sastra, one has to accept an Apauru$.eya-Sastra 
as furnishing the basis of universal faith in dharma, adharma etc. There 
is no other way in which their existence could be established. It is hardly 
possible to determine their nature and existence on the supposed 
authority of individuals, however great they might be j for, every human 
being would have the limitations of ignorance and of being liable to 
deceptiveness. It would not be justifiable to postulate for this purpose 
the existence of some teacher who will be omniscient. That would be 
postulating much more than what is warranted in our experience; for 
. omniscience in any individual is not a matter of our ordinary experience. 
One would have to postulate, moreover, not only omniscience to an 
individual but also that such an individual is not given to deceiving 
others and further that he is the author of a particular statement or 
doctrine or body of texts about the nature of dharma etc. 
Postulation of the existence of an Apauru$.eya-Sastra, on the other 

and, would be the simplest thing. It would not necessitate any further 
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assumptions. As there is no ascertainable author of the Vedas, their 
authorlessness would follow automatically, On the contrary, it would 
be an unwarranted assumption that they have an author, when no such 
author is ascertained or ascertainable. The analogy of worldly testimony 
would be powerless here as in respect of worldly testimony there is no 
conception that it is authorless, as there is, in respect of the Vedas. 
There is no fear that at this rate any statement from any irresponsible 
source may be claimed as Apauru
eya; for established traditions would 
always be a sufficient check against such wild claims and there are 
other ways of ascertaining the genuine from the spurious, when such 
claims are made, 


.. 


The qualification of nirdo
atva (flawlessness) applies to every 
PramaJ;la. Verbal testimony, to be valid, must be free from such flaws 
as want of an objective reference to the words employed, lack of syntac- 
tic connection or denotative fitness. There are different theories as to 
bow the verbal judgment is produced by the distinctive elements forming 
part of a sentence. Madhva holds the Anvitabhidhana view, according 
to which the words in a sentence convey their specific senses compositely 
thro' requisite syntactic interconnection with the rest. This obviates the 
necessity for recognizing the Spho
a Vada and other theories, The 
Prabhakaras also hold the Anvitii.bhidMnavada. But while, according to 
them, every word in a sentence is invested with the capacity to convey the 
net syntactic relation as a whole and in that process its own specific sense 
also, Madhva would appear to recognize two stages in the process of 
anvaya, each word having, at the outset, only a general capacity to convey 
its definite sense as correlated to such other,f to which it stands immedia- 
t
ly related by fitness and then by juxtaposition in the sentence taken as 
a whole, with yet others. an additional capacity to convey a more specia- 
lized form of the same anvaya, in all its completeness. 
Other Pramat).as like Arthapatti are not given an independent position 
by Madhva. Arthapatti ( presumptio:J) shows a way out in cases of 
apparent conflict between two facts, Given that X is alive, if he is not 
at home, he must be presumed to be out somewhere. This can be easily 
put in a syllogistic form : ,,
 on
 

 
 
S
 I <IT 
 "PT 
rnfur 
 Qm
.;q
 
" (PP.) The point here is that both the 
alternatives, taken together, constitute the mark of inference. There can 
be no real conflict between the two alternatives of a man being alive and 
bis not bein
 at home. So therQ can be no difficulty in one of the alter- 
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natives qualifying the other and collectively leading to the inference. 
Should the conflict b
 real, there would be no room for Artha.patti either; 
but only a doubt as to what may have happened to X I Similarly, Upa- 
mana also, as a means of establishing similarity between two things, may 
be brought under inference, perception or verbal testimony according to 
the conditions of each case, " Anupalabdhi " also, in the same way, could 
be brought under any of the three according to the nature and conditions 
of the experience. When a jar is suddenly removed from its place, the 
perception of its non-existence is the result of direct perception by the 
Sj!,k
I, the non-perception of the jar being merely the logical consequent of 
the former, Where one feels the absence of the jar in darkness by 
judging thro' groping with his hands, the non-perception 
erves the pur- 
pose not of an instrument of abhavapratJ'ak
a but as a mark of il1ference. 
The necessity of recognizing Anupalabdhi, as a separate Prama1,1a, is thus 
obviated by the acceptance of the possibility of direct sensory contact 
with abhava as in the case of bhavas, 


The well-known" Tatparya-li:iJ.gas" like" Upakrama", "Upasam- 
hara" and Sruti, linga, viikya, prakara1)a etc. are also similarly to be 
brought under the purview of Inference, 



CHAP'l'ER XVl 
THE STATUS OF MEMORY 
The contribution of memory to knowledge is quite considerable and 
important. The question of its status and title to be admitted as a 
PramaQa or source of valid knowledge has engaged the attention of 
philosophers in the East and in the West. While some modern philoso- 
phers have been very critical and sceptic of the claims of memory, others 
have overweighted it. In Indian philosophy, the prevailing tendency has 
been to exclude memory from the title of t Prama\la', on the ground of 
its' merely' representative character. The Mimamsakas and the NaiYi- 
yikas have deliberately defined PramaQa in such a way as to exclude 
memory from its SCOpel. The Advaitins generally follow the Mfmamsa- 
ka view. The followers of Ramanuja seem to be divided in their opinion. 
Meghanadii.ri seems to be definitely against the admission of memory to 
the title of Prama1).a, as can be seen from his definition of PramaI)a as: 
8F<f

 a{ 

 2 while Vedanta Desika is quite in favor of it : 
't't1d+i1"lIQliIUlcci if 
Iitm 
 I 


<6 >T
 II ( Nya.ya-pariSuddhi ) 
As a Realist, Madhva stakes his all on the validity of Memory and 
supports its claim to be admitted as a PramaQa or source of valid 
knowledge : 








I 

 SIl+TTOlI

 
!tffi: II (A. V). 
He brings Memory under Prl1tyak
a and considers it as a direct percep- 
tion by the mind : J;R
$ 
 I 
f
 I fWI

: (PL). 
Its validity cannot, he says, be treated as merely inferential. Otherwise, 
even the perception of an object can be treat ed as an in ference from a 
karya to a k(j,ra
a : ijf
 
, qJj"l1I<'''I1ct lfT 'c/c.I

+iI<11:1" , (NS. p. 227 ). 
Apart from that, it cannot be said that we may know the past by infer- 
ence from the retention of the impression of the past experiences or from 
its revival as an image, Such inferences in their turn would involve 
memory, Moreover, if memory is invalid as a source of knowledge, 
then all inferences which are based on the remembrance of Vyapti between 


1. Cf, 

 
 ( Mfmamsaka) 
2. Nayadyuma
i, q. by Dasgupta, I. Phil. iii, p. 239. 
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the hetu and the sadhya would cease to be valid; for no knowledge can 
be valid when it has its basis in what is invalid. Inference then, would 
be at a standstill. It can ..imilarly be shown that the other PramaI:1as 
accepted by the other schools would also involve memory of some kind 
as one of their basic conditions. 
Madhva holds that Samskaras (former impressions) provide the 
necessary contact ( sanllikar
a ) of the mind with the past. The possibi- 
lity (!)f such a penetration into the past, by thc mind, is established, says 
he, on the evidence of Yogic perception of past a.1d future and is not, 
therefore, inconceivable. It is indeed vcry remarkable that Madhva 
should have anticipated thc views of Western thinkcrs like Russel, 
Hobhouse and others in recogni;dng memory as a primary source of our 
knowledge concerning the past. He agrees with them that the immediate 
knowledge by memory is the source of all our knowledge concerning the 
past by inference. Otherwise we should never know that there was 
anything past to be inferred at all. If the validity of memory is quest. 
ioned, there would be no proof of our past experiences having occurred 
to us : 


ii f<j;11'1'1fir
ff 
1Q, t>tW1W 1 (A V). It is no argument 
against this point that " the fact that one seems to remember an event 
is a good reason for believing that it occurred; but it is only because 
there is indepcndent evidence. If we are all to lose our memory of 
events, it would be harder for us to rcconstruct the past events, 
but not impossible. The cross-checking of written and other 
physical records, the utilization of scientific theories which they support, 
would sufflce 1 ". This would not apply to the question of one's own 
personal experience and its remembrance. If r lose my memory, I cannot 
by any written or other records reconstruct my past experience,for myself. 
Others with their memories intact may be able to do so. But that will 
hardly help me or have any binding force, so far as r am concerned. If 
the reconstructor should lose his memory, 110 interpretation or 
correlation of evidence would be possible-. The part played by memory 
in human life, is thus considerable and it would be suicidal to question 
its validity in toto. Of course, there are delusive memories at times. 
But so are there cases of delusive perceptions and inference also! That 
does not affect the validity of memory per se. Madhva's insistence on 
" nirdo
atva " of the causal complement would be sufficient to cover 
such cases. 


1. :eM bob/8m 01 ",.owlcfi(lc, .A" J. Ayer, 1956 P, 186. 
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The genera1 objection to the validity of memory is that it does not 
fulfil1 the condition of correspondence (yatMrtham). The state or 
condition in which an object is first apprehended is no longer present at 
the time of its subsequent remembrance. Thus memory cannot lay 
claim to be faithful to the experience and reproduce it exactly. This 
objection is answered by Madhva, by pointing out that it is not the 
re-presentation of the experience in toto that makes for the validity of 
memory but faithfulness to its object-content l . The existcnce of an 
object in the same condition whenever it is known is not essential for 
the validity of knowledge, What is required is that the particular state 
or condition, in which knowledge apprehended a given objectwit\ueference 
to a particular space-time setting, should really belong to it in that 
space-time setting. What memory does is to recall the fact that the 
particular object was ill such and J'uch a condition or state at such and such 
a time ( r.ro
t cHS?a: ). This certainly is so. It is irrelevant to the 
validity of the memory that the former condition is no longer 
present. Its existence 11011' in the same state or condition, or in a different 
one, is simply irrelevant to the validity of memory. It is only in this 
sense that scientific deductions about the past or future conditions of 
phenomena could be held to be valid. The same applies to memory also: 

\0r<6
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J:lTIiTOlf5l'9ff.t: II (NS. p. 251. ) 
There is not much force in the objection that it is not the function 
of a pramii1)a to make known an already known object, to us. For, it 
can never be seriously maintained that no further knowledge can arise 
in regard to a known object. Neither is knowledge opposed to knowle- 
dge in any way, so that subsequent knowledge may be barred. It cannot 
also be held that want or absence of knowledge is a part of the 
f conditions which produce knowledge. Knowledge is bound to arise 'if 
I: the necessary conditions for its production are there. The objection that 
, a pramal).a should not be dependent on anything else, or any otner 
knowledge would cut at the very root of Inference. There is thus no 
justification to define" Prama:;1a " in such a way as to exclude memory 
from its purview. 
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Memory is generaIly supposed to be caused by Samskaras ( impre- 
ssions) left on the mind by the first experiences. A difficulty arises in 
this connection. Such impressions, then, could only relate to the actual 
state of the object as it was experienced. But the ,( experience" did not 
certainly present its object with the words" I am past ", stamped on it, 
as it were. If, then, Samskii.ras corresponding to the objective content of 
experience produce memory, how is this discrepancy to be explained? 
This is real1y a ticklish question. The difficulty seems to have been 
felt by some modem writers also, on the subject. But their explanation 
is vague and non-committal. The correct answer according to AyeI' is 
that" perhaps, there is no one thing that. is present in every such instance 
of remembering. Sometimes it is the matter of one's having a vivid image; 
sometimes with or without image, there is a feeling of famiiaritYi 
sometimes there is no specific mental occurrence. " 


This leaves the difficulty unsolved. Madhva cuts the Gordian knot 
here by boldly formulating a new theory that our memory experiences 
are not purely and simply the reflections of the Samskaras, impressions, 
feelings or beliefs. They are direct apprehensions of the mind penetrating 
into the past 1 . Only such a theory as this would justify the position 
taken by modern thinkers like Russel that memory resembles perception 
in point of its immediacy and differs from it in being referred to the 
past 2 . That the mind has got this power to penetrate into the past and 
the future is established on the evidence of Yogic perceptions of past and 
future, which are recognized as direct perceptions (Sak
a.tkfi.ra) and not 
as inferences. Such mental perception in the case of memory is, 
however, limited to the sphere of previously experienced objects or events 
by the nature of the limitations imposed by the Samskaras, which act as 
the connecting links (:rannikar
a) with the past:; whereas, in the case of 
Yogic perceptions of the past and future, such Sannt'kar
a or connecting 
link is supplied by the power of Yogic merit itself. Hence. Yogic vision 
is more comprehensive than ordinary mental or memory experiences. 
This explains why memory is, by its very nature, connected with one's 
past experiences. 
The position taken up by Madhva that Memory should be regarded 
as an immediate perception of the past by the mind is quite unique. It 


1. Cf. tbe view of Samuel Alexander tha.t .. the object is compresent with me as 
palt" (Space, Tim8 lI'IId ])eity, i. 113, q, by Ayer). 
2. PM Probllffl'" of PhilolOphll, p. 76. 
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goes very much beyond the views of the Jainas who have valiantly upheld 
the right of memory to be accepted as a source of valid knowledge, but 
have classified it as a form of mediate knowledge (parok
a). Madhva's 
view of Memory as a direct perception of the past by the mind is a 
remarkable anticipation of the views of some modern philosophers like 
Russel who claim that" we often remember what we have seen or heard 
or had otherwise presented to our senses and in such cases, we are still 
immediately aware of what we remember, inspite of the fact that it 
appears as past and not as present". (Problems of Philosophy, p. 76). 
Another minor objection to the right of memory to be admitted as a 
" PramalJ.a " is its alleged inability to serve any useful purpose (ni
pha- 
latvam), as a source of knowledge. This is pointless, says Madhva. 
In the first place, validity is a matter of fact and hardly one of utility. 
Apart from that, not all instances of memory can be dismissed as serving 
no useful purpose. We feel happy to remember pleasant experiences 
and seek to dwell on them and go from one to another. Exercise of 
memory increases the potencies of the impressions, Feelings of love 
and hatred are evoked by agreeable or disagreeable memories. 
Insofar then as memory is uncontradicted and true, it would be 
fully entitled to the status of "Prama.1).am" in the sense of "yatha. 
rthyam ". It as been argued, however, that there is a peculiarity about 
memory which deserves notice. "The only claim of memory to the 
status of knowledge and acceptability rests upon an explicit reference to 
a past experience, which it professes to reproduce faithfully. A remem- 
bered fact is believed to be true just because it is regarded as identical 
with the content of a past experience, which it claims to reproduce It. 1 
This conformity to a past experience and falling back upon it for its 
own validity are said to be proof of its If self-abdication ", in favor of 
its archetype. Thus, the question of treating memory as a distinct type 
of knowledge is "barred by definition", In this view, the Advaitin 
follows the Bhavt;as, who hold that the only kind of knowledge, so called, 
is knowledge of the already unacquired: 

. Memory, tho' 
not, therefore, a distinct source of knowledge, is still a distinct 
experience that has to be distinguished from knowledge and given a 
separate name. to The experience in which the new emerges is called 


1. D. M. Datta, Sifll WIJ1I1 01.K1UIwinp, pp. 22-28. 
1'.}I,7 
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, AnubhUti' and reproductive knowledge is called Smrti." (D. M. 
Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, pp. 22-23). 
As a Realist, Madhva establishes the right to validity of memory and 
anuriL:fa, both in the enlarged sense of the term "Yathartham", as defined 
by him and in the narrow sense of a:r-i


 Wfl11TI3: accepted by the 
BMj,Has and the Advaitins: 
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( A V. iii. p. 34. ). 
He argues that we experience the past by means of Manasa-paty- 
ak
a, aided by the Samskaras. The experience of memory is 
valid in so far as it is uncontradicted. Thus, it is not barred by 
definition. Apart from that, there is an element of "novelty" 
( anadhigatarthata ) in memory. It is not a mere photographic 
reproduction of a previous experience or wholly " identical 
with the content of the past experience." For, it compre- 
hends events, or objects qua past i. e., as qualified by the special 
attribute of " being past" : 
fcf.Ufqal3:.; whereas, the first experience 
of them would, naturally, have conceived of them qua present 1 Memory, 
then. involves an element of novelty,-a something more than a mere 
.photographic reproduction of experience. As Hobhouse puts it, "Memo- 
ry is an assertion of the past as past." In the same way, an analysis of 
J:'ratyabhijfta
a (recognition) shows that it is an indivisible act of cognition. 
. pIodbced by the visual sense, aided by Samskaras: a:m+tq
,'1

'i4q 
 


I<''t:1R1
;;r 
 
I (NS. p. 496 b) and that it is neither a simple 
perception of a mere" this"; nor an act of memory involving a "that" ; 
nor even two separate cognitions consisting of a perception and a memory; 
nor even a compound of " mental chemistry", as the Jamas would have 
j1 : (\
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Jayatirtha quotes Va.caspati Misra to show that he too is not averse 
to recognizing the validity of memory in the sense of possessing " ya.tha.- 
rthya " ( validity), For, in commenting on the definition of Prama.
a in 
the Sutra : '3'
,Oi
ib: 
 I Va:
aspati first qualifies the term" Upala- 
bdhi" (cognition) by the adjunct of "being correct" ( Yathanham ), 
to avoid the overpervasion of the definition in respect of doubts. But, 
lest the definition as mo::lified. viz., ;q21r
'1
f.<r

: 5[j:f[IJ)'f[-' should embrace 
" memory" also, he qualifies" Upalabdhi "once again, by saying that 
l['<fT:qT
I
 does not here include all correct knowledge, as $uch, but 
only immediate experience. This shows that the validity of memory is 
accepted by him. Otherwise, he would not have raised any further 
objection to the qualified definition of Prama.t;la as ;q'4T


<r
"ij: which 
would have sufficed to rule out memory, if it had been intended to be 
excluded from the field of valid knowledge. Or, having raised an 
objection of that kind, he should again have excluded the validity of 
Smrti, by the selfsame adjunct-"yathartham" instead of restricting the 
term Upalabdhi to " anubhava" as distinguished from memory. ,This 
establishes that in the opinion of Va.::aspati, memory i
 ruled out, not 

ecause of its containing any element of invalidity ( ayiZtharthyam ), but 
because of its not being in the nature of a direct or a primary experience 
(anubhal'a). This shows that its validity is irrefutable and ergo, a proper 
definition of " Prama.
am " must be such as to include it. There is no 
point in giving a partial definition and then exclaim that memory is 
" barred by definition!" It is unfair to interpret or define the term 
" Prama1;lam " in such a way as would fail to achieve such a result or foil 
it. Hence, the need for redefining" Pramat;la ", so as to bring within its 
range all types of valid knowledge, without 4ny invidious distinction or 
preconceived ideas. 
Madhva has thus done a great service to the cause of truth in restor. 
ing memory to' its rig4tfuf place as a valid source of knowledge and 
therefore fully entitled to be accepted as a "Prama.
a ". He has also 
,given a great lead to philosophers in bri
ging it under '.' Pratyak
a" by 
assignitlg it a special place as "Manasa'pratyak
a'" under bJs scheme 
of sevenfold division of Pratyak
a. It is a tribute to the ,keenness 'of his 
menta
 powers that his recognition of'the immediate character' of memory 
is' receiving 
sent from seve,ral modern thinker!! l
e"
win
, w,ho have 
coIQe to recognize the' direct'view 'of memory. 
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DOCTRINE OF VALIDITY 


Pram!\J;las give us valid knowledge of things" as they are in fact". 
The nature of this validity and correspondence with facts, as understood 
by Madhva, has already been defined. The problem that remains is that 
of the criteria of truth by which we convince ourselves of the validity of 
our experiences and judgments. Modern philosophers have put forward 
different tests of truth such as correspondence, coherence, pragmatic 
tests and even intuition. In Indian philosophy, also, these different 
criteria figure under different names. 


The SaIhkhyas have held that both validity and invalidity are innatc 
to knowledge. This means that the same factors which produce know- 
ledge make for the validity pertaining to it and similarly, in the case of 
invalidity. The same principle applies to the apprehension of that valid- 
ity or its reverse. The factors which make known the knowledge are 
alone responsible for the apprehension of its validity and invalidity. 
This theory seems to rest on a naive commonsense realism that both 
validity and invalidity are organic to knowledge. 
The SaIhkhya position is clearly self-contradictory. It may, 
however, be explained by the SArhkhyas that as the machinery of the 
production of knowledge could not at any time be expected to be abso- 
lutely free from the operation of gU1,I<as or do
as that arrest the capacity 
to produce invalidity or validity as the case may be, one cannot altogether 
escape the conclusion that knowledge is bound to be intrinsically true or 
false, according to the prevailing condition of the kara1,l<as that produce it. 
The only excuse for such a roundabout explanation will be the acceptance 
of the principle that knowledge by itself cannot have the contradictory 
features of validity and invalidity at the same time. The same fcar of 
self.contradiction should have counselled the SA.rl1khyas against attributing 
two mutually conflicting capacities to the KarQ1
as thcmselves, in their 
attempt to justify the dual nature of knowledge. Such a view will actu- 
ally make the auxiliaries responsible for the Kara1;1as' acquiring this dual 
capacity. That will land the Samkhyas in a theory of Parata:Q.-prl.mi1,1ya 
of both validity tmd invalidity, instead of their Svatastva, as they want to 
maintain. 
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Reflection shows, then, that truth alone is organic to knowledge and 
invalidity must be extraneous to it and must not be put down to the same 
causes as produce knowledge, but to defective adjustment of conditions 
or environment. 


It is clearly ilJogical to regard both validity and invalidity as innate 

 characteristics of knowledge. One of them must be natural and organic 
and the other extrinsic. Tests and verifications are needed to make sure 
of validity only in cases of reasonable doubt,- and not as a rule. This 
confirms the position that validity is intrinsic to knowledge and must be so. 


According to the NyAya school, both the genesis and apprehension 
of validity and invalidity are extrinsic to knowledge, i.e., caused 
by factors other than those which give rise to or make known the know- 
ledge. This is consistent with the practical realism of the Nyiya and its 
pragmatic theory of truth. Knowledge, according to this school, is 
generated by well-defined contact of sense organs with objects or by other 
specific factors (:JUT) ( which differ according to the nature of each case, 
i. e. perceptive, inferential or verbal); while its validity is brought about 
by certain special virtues in the z'ndriyas or other causal apparatus, accor- 
ding to the type of knowledge. Invalidity, on the other band, is 
produced by defects of sensory contact. or other pertinent factors. This 
school also holds that while knowledge per se is apprehended by mental 
perception, its validity is inferred by correspondence or other tests. 
Invalidity, likewise, is inferred from want of correspondence, unwork- 
ability etc. 
The weakness of the Nyaya theory lies in its making validity depend 
upon the satisfaction of external tests. This is clearly unsatisfactory. 
If the tests require further tests to validate them, there will be a regress 
of them ad infinitum. If the first or second test itself is sufficient guar. 
antee of validity without the need for further tests, it would be tantamount 
to an admission of self-validity of the result of that test. which is. also as 
much a piece of knowledge as the earlier ones. 
The Buddhists, on the other hand, regard validity as extraneous and 
invalidity as intrinsic to knowledge, as all ordinary knowledge according 
to them is discursive and hence based on mental construction ( kalpana, ) 
in terms of name, form etc, 
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The BMttas accept validity to be innate and invalidity to be extrinsic. 
But then, valid knowledge itself, according to them, is inferred by the 
peculiar mark of " coglliscd-
ess " (
mV1T) which is a property produced 
in knowledge, whi1e invalidity is inferentially established thro' want of 
correspondence etc; The Pra;hakaras regard know:edge as self-luminous 
and therefore capable of manifesting its own validity in the same act. 
But they do not accept any invalid knowledge as such,- the so called 
" invalid ", of popular conception, being regarded by them as due merely 
to a failure to distinguish pruperly between an actual perception of a 
given something and a memory of something else ( resembling it ), arising 
almost in a flash. 


Madhva disagrees with an these theories. According to him, the 
sense organs themselves are capable of producing correct knowledge, by 
proper contact etc. There is no need to assume any special characteristic 
( gU1;las ) for this purpose. But when vitiated by flaws the natural capacity 
of these is arrested or distorted and they give rise to invalid knowledge. 
As knowledge, by itself, is jaq.:J. (insentient) as a modification of the 
anta
k(fra'{l-a and therefore incapable of self-revelation, we have to admit 
some other principle by which the knowledge itself and its validity 
could be intuited. Such a principle is the Sak
r or Svarupendriya of the 
knowing Self; which, as' Caitanyariipa, is capable of both 
 and 

 i. e. revealing itself and its content. Both knowledge and its valid- 
ity are, thus grasped by the Sak?r, in the ultimate analysis. But in 
respect of invalid knowledge, the SA.k
1 grasps only its bare content or 
essence ( svarr1pam ) while its invalidity, as such, is ascertained by the 
Sak
r indirectly thro' incoherence ( visamviiia ) or other tests. In respect 
of Anuprama1;las, their validity is inferentially grasped thro' the ability to 
stand the test of correspondence etc. 


Implications of Madhva's Doctrine of Validity 


It will thus be seen that va1idity, as defined by Madhva, cannot 
admit of any degrees, such as are recognized in Buddhism and 
Advaita, in terms of VyavaMrika and ParamA.rthika-pra.ma1;lyam. It is 
indeed difficult to justify the theory of degrees of validity in the 
light of SvataJ;t- pramA.?yavada, ostensibly admitted by the 
A.:1va.ita, jq
t !\s it is i.a tb,e other sy
tems <;>f tq.e V

nta. 
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Degrees of validity will be inconsistent with the dictum: 
 
 



: (Suresvara). On the Advaitic view. it will be more 
appropriate, 10gicalIy and terminologicalIy to speak of degrees of invalid- 
ity or unreality of experience. Validiy, if intrinsic to knowledge, must be 
ipso facto absolute and unlimited and not relative or confined to parti- 
cular moments or periods of time : 
:q
 
 

 (AJ'). 
Even supposing that unstuItifiability for all the three periods of time 
( 

) is the true test of reality, it will not be difficult to 
secure such" abUhyatvam" (unfalsifiability) to our empirical know- 
ledge, which in so far as it is uncontradicted with reference to its own space- 
time setting, is technically 
- 

 nm 
ijf
lt"I1l<'
"I1I

11:1,, 1 
* >II< * '!U&.I<4qlc4 
 II (Nym). 
If our knowledge is absolutely sure to be disillusioned and set aside at a 
subsequent period of noumenallevel, it would be tantamount to saying 
that it has not been valid and true to facts, even when it has been appear- 
ing to be so all along: 'fiT<?'r.a'$t
 
 ;wrcrr !iiff: 
 (AJ') in other 
words, that we have been under a cruel delusion played on the screen of 
knowledge and have been dealing with metaphysical shadows instead of 
with the realities of life. The Advaitic philosopher is inconsistent with 
himself in accepting the doctrine of SvataJ;1pramii.Q.ya of knowledge 
and advocating the doctrine of degrees of reality and of validity in 
the same breath. The Madhva view of validity as " yathartham " is free 
from this defect. On this view, correspondence is nothing more than 
having a real object conceived as it truly is with reference to a given place 

 
 
 
" . 1 . 
and time: c\ 1)jo!j(Cf q ctC\I"I1I<'«j1i,. I '<111(, 
1'1
<I<lI<'CbI<tlI'lctl I It mc roes more to 
the correspondence theory than to pragmatism. Madhva lays stress on 
the fact that emotional satisfaction doe3 not make a proposition true nor 
the fact that a particular belief may induce such a satisfaction: 
 Of 

:


I(AV). 


Implications of Theory of Prama
a8 
The definition o f Prama1,1R as U Yathiirtha .. and of Anuprama1;la as 

 
c\
<!j
'-I41"11IRc9 
11. confers on them a certain measure of self- 
validity ( 
). The repercussion of such inherent validity on our 
experiences of the reality of the world and its values. can be easily un. 
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derstood. This is one of the strong points in favor of Realism. Madhva 
has natually prc:;sed home this argument (from the self-validity of 
Prama?as to the reality of the world and of its experiences). On the 
other hand, the Advaitic philosophers, tho' paying lip service to the 
Svatahpramal,1ya doctrine of pramaoas have been at great pains to 
stigmatize Pratyak
a as vitiated by flaws (of A vidya. ), referring 
to phenomenal reality (ozrrq
R

) being limited to the present 
( qff+1A'iT

 ) and so on, and hence incapable of establishing the abso- 
lute reality of our experiences. The tendency to pick holes in 
Pratyak
a and impugn its validity is found among Idealist thinkers 
of the West also. Dismissing the belief in the reality of 
the world as a superficial doctrine of Naive Realism, the Advaitins 
have tried to invalidate it both by Inference (fi'rarT
): fct-.t fir
T 


, etc. and by an appeal to monistic texts like 
 ifFIna 
fcirq.r I which are supposed to deny the reality of worId-experience. 


In combating these moves, Madhva has naturalIy tried to take his 
stand on the validity of Pratyak
a in its own right. The theory of 
Pratyak
a being vitiated by fontal flaws (do
ajanyatvam) cannot be put 
forward until the unreality of experience is otherwise established and that 
cannot be done until the Do
ajanyatva of Pratyak
a is proved. There is 
thus a palpable interdependence in argument. The argument from 
illusions : fcr
 Jl:r?;;!.'fT 
o: * * * ?ffiF
 to the unreality of all 
experience is equal1y illegitimate. The normal experiences of life are 
not on a par with passing illusions. They are not contradicted within 
our own experience, as illusions are. The plea of future stultlfiability of 
experience is dubious. Inferences being dependent on sound Pratyak
a 
for their VyaptinfScaya cannot possibly go against their very prop and 
support (Upajivya). Perception may be limited to the present, but 
with the help of the Sa.k
I, it can assure itself of absence of stultifiability, 
as in the case of the perception of falsity of nacre in the shell, which is 
vested with absolute certainty by the Advaitin himself. 


Finding these attempts to discredit Pratyak$a unsuccessful, the 
Advaitin tries to base his conclusion on the authority of the identiy-texts 
which, by implication and by express reference, are supposed to establish 
*he unreality of dualistic experiences, 
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This is also refuted by Madhva on the basis of UpajIvyapramal,'la- 
virodha and the primacy of Sak
i-pratyak
a, even as against the Sruti. 
He shows in his theory of the Sak£!l, that it is and should be the ultimate 
criterion of all truth and validity and that its testimony must necessarily 
be supreme and absolutely binding and one which cannot be transcended 
by any further experience. He also shows that our experiences of the 
world, so far as they come within the direct purview of the Sak
I and are 
testified by it, are entitled to unquestionable veracity. Since this is so 
and must be so, the only way to reconcile the seeming contradiction of 
the monistic texts with the verdict of Sa.k
I would be to agree to their 
reinterpretation in some other ways, short of factual and essential 
identity of Atman and Brahman, as have been indicated by Madhva. 



 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE DOCTRINE OF SAK$i 


Tho' Madhva accepts that validity is intrinsic to PramaQa, defined as 
Yathartham, he does not rule out the possibility of error in experience. 
Under ideal conditions, of course, error will have no chance. But the 
actual conditions of life being what they are, error cannot altogether be 
eliminated. This leads us to the question of greater and less chances of 
error among the different Pramal)as and to the mo_t important question 
of epistemology viz., the quest for an ultimate basis of certainty of all 
experience and knowledge, without which all our claim to secular and 
scientific knowledge must remain suspect and for the conditions which 
exclude not merely the fact but even the possibility of error. It is only the 
discovery of such a principle that could be regarded as the true fulfilment 
of the epistemological quest. The attempt to put Knowledge on a founda
 
tion that will be impregnable and will not be open to doubt is historically 
associated with the philosophy of Descartes in the West. In Indian philoso
 
phy, the issue has engaged the attention of the different schools from much 
earlier times. The frequently occurring discussions on " Svatastva " and 
, Paratastva ' of Prama1).ya are essentially concerned with this moot 
problem. But unfortunately, most of the schools have touched only the 
fringe of the problem and have not tackled it in all its bearings and in its 
proper perspective, as we shall see, presently. 


We have shown earlier that the right theory of knowledge is that 
which admits that t ruth is organic to knowledge 1 , 
 it 


 
ro:rmS'
'1IC\IC\),fI"iIU"I
Rr 
: I Knowledge carries and must carry its 
own proof. If the truth of a cognition should depend upon its agree- 
ment with some other factor, such agreement, again, would have to be 
similarly demonstrated on the basis of further agreement and so on ad 
infinitum. If the validity of the confirming and corresponding knowledge 
could be intrinsic, such a distinction could as well be conferred on the 
first knowledge itself at the first blush. The Madhva philosophers point 
out that if the function of ' agreeme.l1t ' ( samviUaprama'l}a) were just one 


1. Cf. 
 
J 
B(IUt 
 
';'
qlq'IIQ ff I 
J "I
C\I

" 

 ( NS. p. 217 b ) 
 
1I(Ict,qI4...'iII:I. I 8t<1
ql
C\cf. 
 
 

: ( Vadavali. ) 
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of .. removing grounds of mistrust", the validity of the knowledge in 
question would turn out to be intrinsically made out: 
3tffisor
"q.r 

"I1I\\llq
<1I<1;. I 

 mrJ'01Cit q
o<j
I
 
: II 
If, on the other hand, the samvada should establish validity inferentially, 
the validity of the mark of inference would have to be established first 
and if that is also to be inferred, there would be a regress of inferences. 
Nor can the provelmess of validity be established by the absence of 
falsification ( biHhakahlzava ) as the conviction of the fact of there being 
no falsification is itself a knowledge like the affirmation of validity and it 
cannot have a greater value attaching to it, than any other earlier 
knowledge : 
 OJT
 
rr;m:r. If agreement with another item of know- 
ledge is to determine validity, such agreement also, as we have shown, 
would need further corroboration and ratification. 


JayatIrtha points out in the course of a penetrating analysis of the 
problem of validity, that there are only six po';sible ways in which it 
could be ascertained: (1) by reason of its being caused by flawless senseSj 
(2) or the certainty of its not being generated by defective sense-organs; 
or (3) on the basis of practical or pragmatic efficiency; (4) or agreement 
with another knowledge; or (5) at least absence of disagreement 
with another; or else ( 6) lastly, in its own right. And in every 
one of these cases, the acceptance of the doctrine of " Svat$- 
pram.a1;1ya" is inevitable. For, in the first case, the flawlessness of the 
senses will itself be open to questio.l1. If that is to be decided in the light 
of the validity of the knowledge itself, there will be a clear interdepen- 
dence between the two. The same difficulty will remain in the second 
case also. The test of practical efficiency will nO,t apply to cases of 
neutral, acts of awareness or passive witnessing (udasinajnii,na). The 
awareness of pleasure and pain, being unique forms of intuition, standing 
apart from other ordinary acts of knowledge, will not admit of coherence 
with others. 'If agreement of knowledge with one of its own kind is to 
be the test of validity, even ,a succession of illusory impressions 
(dhariLva'tikabhrama) will have to be passed as valid knowledge. If the 
intended coherence is with another unit of valld knowledge, the validity 
Qf the latter will have to be sim{larIy established and so On ad infinitum, 
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Mere absence of contradiction, so far, will not be a sufficient proof of 
validity as there may conceivably be uncontradicted or undisturbed illu- 
sions, in experience, like the common belief of the sky being blue. Any 
attempt to establish the validity of knowledge thro' external aids is thus 
foredoomed to failure. We are thus left with the only other alternative 
of the inherent validity of knowledge. 


But even this is not altogether free from difficulties. Knowledge, 
as an activity of the mind, cannot be invested with any kind of self- 
luminosity: iFrr
 
:.j<hI
ICcfircr 
 I m:rfUlTm<Tm.. ( NS. p. 591 ) 
- 

 

. (NS. p. 436 b ). Judgments like "I know this" 
point to the existence of a knowing self which alone could be claimed to 
be self-revelatory. Even assuming that knowledge as such is capable of 
revealing itself, it can only manifest its content or form; but not, also, 
its validity: 
 err 
 
 I 
q 
 Wi' ; ., 
 
Iif'it ),f1+iIU4
lq 
( NS. p. 591 ). If validity is inherently revealed by knowledge, the know- 
ledge arising from Vedic texts must make its validity felt by unbelievers 
like Buddhists. If they do realize its validity, they could not possibly 
refute it, as they do. This shows that the validity of knowledge is not 
revealed by the mere awareness of such knowledge; in other words, that 
vaJidity is not made known by the knowledge itself, even if it be Svapra- 
ki!.sa. The power of self-Iumination, as has been shown, can at best, 
help knowledge to manifest its essence, to itself. But it cannot have any 
power to endorse the validity of its content. Such a power could only belong 
to a principle of truth-determination which is not materially constituted, like 
the mind, and can, therefore, be credited with absolute validity in aU 
judgments. Madhva finds such an ultimate and absolute principle of 
knowledge and validation, in the inner sense ( organ ) of the Self of man 
-his t< Svariipendriyam " -which he caUs Sak
I, and which is "Jfii!.na- 
gri!.haka "and also "Jfiana-prama!).yagrahaka" (intuiting knowledge 
and its vaJidity). The raison d'etre of attributing to Sa
i-pratyalqla 
absolute infallibility and self-validation, which is denied in respect of 
ordinary perceptions of the mind and the senses, is that the mind is liable 
to err and is open to doubts, albeit rarely; whereas, the judgments of the 
Sai
 could not be doubted and have never been shown to have been in t
 
wrong' and invalidated at any time in life. ; 
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 ;rJiffi 1.1<r 
 
 I 
 ij<iJ
 
 I Fr
 GiTCR<l' m err 

: m +!lfRt 1 ., 
, ijf
 
: I ( NS. p. 591 ). 
The best proof of the unerring precision and infallibility of Sa.k
i' is furni- 
shed, says Madhva, by the most intimate and poignant experiences of 
life ( of pleasure and pain) of which none of us has occasio.l1 to enter- 
tain the least doubt in his life: ., JlTi!N;:+r+r 
t!f«:r if 
kr 

), ;,,.(q 

n:r
 
 
\iro1 
l[: I ( NS. p. 591 b ). 
(

4r

ir
1 

 
 
 ii::
 +r<rr+rl[
: I 


:)I: 


* 


* 


mf63fu
 if <5R
 qS{ 

' II (AV. iii.4). 
The whole of rational existence in the world would be made impossible, 
if the verdict of our Sak
I as the ultimate refere.l1ce, foundation and 
criterion of all knowledge and validity is questioned or proved to be in 
the wrong, even in one single instance at any time. The e.l1tire basis and 
superstructure of all religion, philosophy. and science and of every 
activity of life would be blown up to .I1othingness, as by an atom bomb, 
the moment we dare to question or doubt the verdict of the Sak
i : 
<ffisfij 

 ., F1

 
m 
 1 

WR<f :q <1

 I 

 
 qS{ 1:R

 
: 
 (A V) 

sfct 0<.fn:r"'fR
 
T:tf
 :q
: I 
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(1<i!"II
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 I ( Madhva, Prami.ipalak
a
 ) 
It is. thus. incumbent on all thinking persons to accept the pri- 
macy of Sak
I as the ultimate criterion of all knowledge I4ld evaluate 
experience in the light of its foundations. The doctrine of Sik
i'. rightly 
understood, would. be seen to be both the true foundation and the crown- 
ing point of a really sound and thoroughgoing theory of knowledge. 
in metaphysics. No theory of knowledge can really be cQmple
 without it, 
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While all other adherents o/the SvataQ.pra,ma
ya view have been content with 
assuming that knowledge itself carries with it its own validity, Madh
'a 
has been the only one among Indian philosophers to insist upon a further 
analysis and to probe into the problem and go a step further and demons- 
trate that only the verdict of the Sa.k@i could be the true terminus of 
validation. This marking off of the spheres of Vrtti-jiiana and Sa.k
i- 
jiiii.na constitutes a remarkable advance of Madhva, in Indian epistemo- 
logy. It may be seen to bridge a gap in the theory of self-validity and 
answer conclusively the objection of Udayana : 
r+rJ114 ., 
ffi !1r
 ij

r- 

q1'ftQ: I It is no use to contend, as do most adhernts of Svata1).pramAl,1ya, 
that if knowledge had no power by itself to affirm its validity, nothing 
on earth could give it that power and there would be no way in which 
such validity could be affirmed. But then, is the SvataQ.prama.Qyava.din 
aware of any single instance or form of knowledge that is incontroverti. 
ble and uncontroverted'? If there is any such knowledge or judgment, 
it must perforce be the verdict of the Sak
I and nothing else. It is only 
at that point that real self-validation and self-luminosity are possible: 

 
rfdft
 



 
tcr.. 5f1mU<Wr 
Rr+Rr; 
, m
 t:t'T 

<T:>n+fT1Iir, Sffi-<f IReI 
sfi:t if ifi

\:'f

 


: II (NS, p. 218 ). 


The ordinary doctrine of " Svata
pramA1;lya" explains that doubts 
do not arise in all cases, but only where there is positivc knowledge of 
conditions which seem to contradict the knowledge we have had; and if 
arguments are employed to test knowledge, it is not so much for the 
positive task of establishillg its validity, as for the negative one of 
eliminating the chances of contradiction and clearing doubts. The 
essence of Svatastva is that knowledge carries with it its own validity, 
which is implicit in it. This is seen from the behavior of persons who 
act unquestioningly upon their knowledge, as soon as they have it 
without waiting for its truth to be tested and ratified by a validating 
inference. Tills shows that non-contradiction is the only test of validity 
'and 'that, this 'guarantee does not forsake knowledge till it is positively 

disproved ordoubted: ' 
It ,has been objected tha
 tIus sort of an explanation is unsatisfactory 
,8:
:ii IC 
(lf\1!ies logipal J:(
r
inty .with mere' psychological belief". "A 
. belief ofvaJ.i4ity is Qi).indubitabl
 j
dex of its truth and no,ubstitute 
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for certainty. Prof. D. M. Datta. argues that .. this distinction tho' 
apparently sound is, in the last analysis, Wltenable. Certainty is no- 
thing but a quality of knowledge. It is belief strengthened by a process 
of logical reasoning. It would be useful if we could ascertain the degree 
of strength or aiD)
.1t of rea:;o.1ing that w.:>uld b
 necessary to turn a mere 
belief into a logical certainty. But that is 103ically and psychologically 
impo3sible, as different persons require different degrees of certification 1 
for the validity of their knowledge and because no objective or logical 
limit can be set to the degree of strength that is required to establish cert- 
ainty. T;/ere is no way hitherto discovered of whoJly eliminating risks of 
error" (Six Ways (Jf Knowing, p. 356 ). 
It is precisely at this point that Madhva interposes his criterion of 
Sak
i-pratyak@a, backed by Parlk?,a. ( tests ), as the terminus of all tests 
and prooesses of reasoning by which" belief could be converted into a 
logical certainty". The approbation of the Sak
I is the logical limit of 
all certainty, clarification and validation, as it is intuitive: 
if tRT

 
a:. 
m ccrOO
 
He explains all cases of doubtful cognitions as " mental perceptions " 
not reaching down to the level of personal and intuitive level of Sak
i- 
nirdhara1;la : 
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t.f II (A V.) 
As Jayatrrtha explains, "The Sak
t is the ultimate criterion of all 
knowledge a.ad validation. Being however accustomed to truth and 
falsity in respect of sensory, inferential and verbal knowledge, the 
Sa.k
I is not able to come to a decision straightway, about the yalid- 
ity of a particular item of knowledge before it. To this end then, it 
resorts to the applicatio.l1 of tests. These may be tested by further 
experiments till it reaches a certain level where knowledge issues in an 


1, Of. U As to evidence. the kind and amount required to warrant knowledge, in 
distinotion to opinion or belief, varies generally according to the character 
of the cognizing mind and the kind a.nd amount of knowledge obtainable. 
The term' sufficient reason' affords no help here, (G. Trumbull Ladd, 
PIlil<Hor"'Y tli K'MJwZI4", p. 2a
). 
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intuitive perception of pleasure, pain, satisfaction, relief or similar 
intuitive reactions. Since such intuitive experiences of the SAk
t have 
not been known to have miscarried in any instance before, it is not 
assailed by any further misgivings about their truthfulness and so 
desists from the application of further tests of truth-determination and 
rests satisfied in the validity of the knowledge and judgment so 
arrived at". (NS. p. 218 b. translated ). 


Knowledge, then, receives its true and highest validation by the 
verdict of the Saiq!I and no theory of the self-validity of knowledge 
will be complete without the acceptance of such a final principle of 
validation. Such is the position of Madhva's epistemology. 



CHAPTER XIX 
SAK$I AS THE ULTIMATE CRITERION OF TRUTH 
The Madhva theory of knowledge distinguishes between ordinary 
knowledge thro' sensory channels, termed Vfttijnana, and intuitive 
perception by the self called Sak
ijnana. This distinction helps 
Madhva to give a consistent account of both valid and erroneous 
or doubtful cognitions, without impugning the fundamental claims of 
truth and knowledge to universal acceptance. It is conceded by Madhva 
that the normal judgments of the mind are generally correct and valid 
and that certification by tests is not always necessary. Tests are 
therefore applied only where validity is desired to be argumentatively 
established or logically ascertained in case of doubts. The acceptance 
of the Sak
i obviates the necessity to carryon verifications up to " three 
or four stages", as proposed by Kumarila (slokavartt'ka, ii, 61). For, if tru- 
th is to be known and judgments of validity are to be passed at any stage 
of the process, it could not be at any level prior to the ratification by the 
Siik
t From the ultimate point of view, even tests of non-contradiction 
would be helpless as guarantors of validity, unless the Sak
i is summoned 
to vouch for the satisfaction of the condition of there being not only no 
contradiction, but also no possibility thereof. Non-contradiction, again, 
may be uncontradictedness so far; or non-liability to contradiction for 
ever. The latter cannot be asserted on any authority save that of 
the Sak
r. 
The epistemological necessity for such an ultimate principle of 
knowledge and its validation is accepted by the Advaitin also l : :r:rAl"lt 
mfw:fi fcIif'i:ffl:. q
 
 I But such a principle cannot be a mere 
registering machine, as in the Advaita. The very purpose of recognizing 
the Sak@i as a validating principle would be lost, if, as in Advaita, the 
great Censor of Sak?I were to be put down as susceptible to both true 
and false knowledge : 

 
ffi"

 (Brahmananda). That 
is why Madhva keeps the Skii{!i above all doubts and vacillation and 
makes it an absolute principle of infallibility.2 It is untouched by any 
breath of uncertainty- its credentials are never dubious. The reason for 


1. 
 - mmrr 

: , feI "I,q
!l\'-tj
"I(jct : * * * * 
( Bhamati ) 


2. Cf. ijf
 iWft 
 (PrJ,'lJini SfJ.tra. ) 
P.M,-8, 
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this is precisely the same as is given in Advaita : 
) iilTiJr, 
 \mft
 
CTR<1'«1
 
 (BrahmiLnandiya, i, p. 438, Bombay). 
The same point is thus elucidated by Madhva : 
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(AV. ) 


Madhva has thus gone far ahead of his contemporaries and compeers 
in having postulated a new principle of truth-determination in epistemo- 
logy, in the form of the Sak?1 as the ultimate criterion of truth which is 
infallible and intrinsically valid. Its raison d'etre are (1) that it alone can 
be the ultimate guarantor of the validity of all other Prama1,1as; (2) that 
it is the logical fulfilment and culmination of any really self-complete 
theory of knowledge and (3) that it is the only means of intuitive percep- 
tion of certain supersensuous categories like Time, Space, the nature .of 
the self and its attributes, the mind and its modes, aU knowledge of 
pleasure and pain etc. These experiences are regarded by Madhva as 
immediate experiences (siJ,k
iLtkara ) and not as inferences, as in other 
systems. Take for instance, the category of time, revealed in dreamless 
sleep, embodied in the recoUection of the happy repose of sleep, expre- 
ssed in the judgment' I have slept soundly and blissfully, all this time', 
This direct experience of time and bliss in Su
upti cannot obviously be 
put down to the activity of the mind which is admittedly at rest then. 
We have, therefore, to a
tribute them to the instrumentality of a special 
sense organ, that is active even during dreamless sleep, when the mind 
itself is at rest and coordinates the inmost experiences of the Self. It is 
this spiritual sense-organ of the self that is designated as the Sak?,t. very 
appropriately: 
<::11
Pct'l
 

;:f 
* fij: 

ff II (NS. p. 258.). 
Once the existence of such an instrument of intuitive perception is 
recognized, it would be easy to bring other intuitive perceptions of 
life, under its scope. The Sak
, as an instrument of knowledge and 
validation, is not something extraneous to the knowing self or PramAtA, 
as such: 
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 (P. L. t. p. 30). The distinction of Sak@i into 
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Svarftpa and indriya ( self and organ) is only one of reference and not of 
essence. Such a distinction is rationalized by the play of I' Vis
as " 
( already dealt with ). 
We cannot go beyond the verdict of the SA.k(!i. It is the last word 
on validation, not only of ordinary experiences, sense-perception and in- 
ference, but even of the teachings of Scripture. Even the identity-texts of 
the Advaitins, to be valid, must concede, the infallibility of the identity- 
judgments based on the verdict of the Sak
t ratifying their expressed 
sense as understood by them. 
It is easy to see that the validity established by Sa.k
i must ex hypo- 
thesi be absolute and true for all time ( iityantika) or ;t"l1I1&<I1
111
'qI and not 
merely provisional or Vyavaharika. If it were not so, even the per- 
sonal conviction of oneness said to be produced by the identity texts 
would have merely a provisional and limited validity and would not 
hold good for all time, so much so that it might be liable to be set 
aside by som
 other doctrine of the Buddhist or other philosophers: 
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 \I (A V) 
The verdict of SA.k
t must, willynilly. then. be credited with abso- 
lute validity for all time, by every philosopher, be he a Dualist or a 
Monist, a Realist or an Idealist. It is the basis, prop and support 
of all theory of knowledge : 



 
 +rr-wrt 
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11 (AV). 
Madhva deserves very great recognition for having discovered and formu- 
lated such an a priori criterion of epistemological reference and certitude 
and built up his system of metaphysics, on its solid foundations: 
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 (NS. p. 210). 
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 (NS.p. 30 b). 



CHA1"fER xX 
THEORIES OF ERROR IN INDIAN THOUGHT 
Error is the reverse of valid knowledge. It is an experience 
where an object is cognized as something else or as having certain 
characteristics that really fall outside of its being. The cognition of 
a shell as silver, of a rope as a snake, and so on are instances in 
point. The explanation of errors of perception has been a live issue 
in philosophy. Is error due entirely to the object or solely to the 
subject or equally to both? Quite a number of interesting theories have 
been propounded by Indian philosophers as to how error arises and 
what should be the status assignable to the object represented therein. 
Five main theories of error are generally referred to in Indian philo- 
sophical literature: 
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These are held by the schools of Buddhist idealism, Nihilism, the 
Mlmamsakas, the Naiyayikas and the Advaita-Vedantins, respectively. 
To these may be added the Ramanuja theory of error known as 
" Akhyatisamvalita-Yatharthakhyati " and the Madhva theory of " Abhi- 
nava-Anyathakhyati". The Madhva theory is the outcome of an imp!i. 
cit criticism of the other theories. Madhva, in his A V., has briefly 
reviewed the Advaita theory of error, while formulating his own defi. 
nition of what constitutes "Badha" (sublation): 
f<f
:!JT 
+-<j
q
l-1 m CI'
 I 
Jayatirtha takes advantage of this opportunity, while commenting on 
the above passage, to initiate a full-fledged discussion of all the leading 
theories of error held by the different schools; and reviews them critically 
in the light of Madhva's own theory, which he shows to be the most 
satisfactory one, in the end. 
In his review of the various "Khyativadas", Jayatirtha raises many 
subtle questions about the problem. His arguments touching the 
details of the controversies regarding the Khyativad.as are sure to 
provoke thought on fresh lines among modern scholars and students 
of Indian philosophy. It seems worth while for this reason to give a 
resume of his examination of the different Khyativadas, before we 
come to his exposition of Madhva's own theory of Error. 
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(1) The Priibhikara View 
Error, according to the PrabhA.kara school of Mlmamsi\, is made 
up of a fusion of two different cognitions. They may both be presen- 
tations or representations or one may be a percept and the other 
a memory image. In any case, error is only a partial truth, It is 
only imperfect knowledge. It is an omission rather than a commission. 
,'" In the iJIusory experience of shell as silver, which takes the form 
It [dam raja/am" (this is silver), the It this" refers to the perception 
of the given object. Owing to abnormal conditions of defect, it is 
perceived as just a shining, white something. There is no perception 
of the specific class-essence of nacreness ( 
ItctC"l't:1I
 R'
). This par- 
tial perception produces a memory image of silver by reviving the 
impressions of it, owing to the similarity subsisting between the white- 
ness and brightness of the presented object and the brightness etc. of 
silver recalled by the memory image. Tho' memory, as a ruler is 
representative in character, yet, on account of abnormal conditions of 
defect, it functions here in a purely presentative capacity, by losing 
its representative aspect of It thatness ". Thus, for want of discrimi- 
nation between the essential features and content of these two different 
cognitions, they get fused into one and give rise to an ide.l1tity-judgment, 
in respect of their relation, owing to the similarity of the :forms :of the 
cognition and this is expressed in a judgment of their identity as "Idam 
rajatam", and the person acts on it. 
JayatIrtha rejoins that the illusory cognition is felt to be a single 
determinate cognition of a given object (as in ordinary perception): 


 
, It is not felt to be a composite cognition or a cross or 
amalgam of two different psychoses, -a percept and a memory. there will 
be no responsive activity on the part of the percipient, if there IS no positive 
determinate cognition of the given thing. In the last analysis, the Prabha- 
kara must admit that this dual-cognition appears as what it is not,-viz., a 
single determinate cognition. That would be a tacit admIssion of error. as 
a misapprehension (viparyaya), which he is fighting shy of. His attempt to 
take shelter under alleges non-discrimination between the true nature 
of the two cognitions, to account for the ready responsive activity,' is 
futile. For, non.discrimination, . as mere confusion of knowledge, 
cannot be the basis of such sure activity as follows the cognition. More- 
over, the Prabhakara will have to face a serious difficulty in defining 
the precise nature of the difference between the two cognitioD..'I which, 
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according to him. is missed in the illusory experience. This difference 
between the two cognitions cannot be put down as the essence (svar1lpa) 
of the cognitions themselves; or as their differentia (prthaktva), or 
contrariety (vaidharmya). As kn0wledge, according to the Prabhii.karas, 
is self-luminous in respect of itself and its content and as no errone- 
ous knowledge as such is recognized in the system, how could the 
difference between the two cognitions, which is, in reality, part and 
parcel of the content of a self-luminous cognition, be missed and 
remain unrevealed? Nor can the said difference be a differentium 
(prthaktva); for cognition which is an attribute of the self cannot have 
another quality residing in it. If the difference in question were to be 
vicwed as Vaidharmya (contrariness), one will have to define the 
nature of such vaidharmya
 Is it of the nature of a mutual difference 
( anyonyiibhava )? Even then, is it the mutual difference between " this .. 
and "silverness" that is not revealed in the experience; or the reci- 
procal negation between" this" and "silver"? It will not be possible 
to hold, that where distinctive terms tike "idam" and "rajatam " are 
used in the proposition. in non-synonymous connotation, the difference 
between" this" and "the class-essence of silverness" remains unrecog- 
nized. For, Vaidharmya, in the sense of reciprocal negation of identity, 
is to th e Prabhakara absolutely identical with its correlatives (
- 
ctI<'Ult<l
'1 ). It is, therefore, impossible for the PrAbhA.kara to contend 
that even tho' there are two different cognitions here, in the illusory 
experience, the mutual difference between them as a percept ((dam) and 
a memory image (rajatatvam), is not realized. For the same reason, 
the difference between the cognition of II this" and "silver", also, 
could not remain uncognized. Similarly, the contrariness between 
" thisness" and "silverness" must also be admitted to be cognized by 
thc very terms of the judgment- "Idam rajatam ", where the attribute 
of .. thisness" (idamtva) which is incompatible with the silver is cog- 
nized in the object presented to the vision and the attribute of "silver- 
ness" ( rajatatva ), which is incompatible with the object presented 
to the eye, is also grasped in the silver. The explanation that what 
19 missed in the illusion is the absence of association between "this" 
and "silverness" ( 

"''''{1(q
<.
't:1.ri'''Ii :) and not the presence of their 
difference, would also be futile. For, , absence of association' 
( 
) is the same as negation of such association (
) 
and such negation, according to the PrabhAkara, is absolutely identical 
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with its correlatives ( 
"I1\UIIC+j<ti ). Hence, neither difference between 
the cognitions in question nor absence of association could remai.a 
uncognized, on the PrAbhakara view. JayaUrtha is quick to point out, 
that no such difficulty will be there on the Madhva theory of Anya- 
thAkhyati, wherein also the given entity is mistaken for something else, 
by missing the difference between the presented and the represented 
objects ; for to Madhva, , difference' or 
 is not absolutely 
identical with the correlatives, but something that is only colorfully 
identical with it (
). The Prabhakara cannot also explain the 
responsive activity to secure the silver, in the illusory experience, on 
the ground that there is the non-comprehension of the specific attribute 
of the given object viz. sheUness which would distinguish it from silver 
and of the specific attribute of silverness as being present somewhere 
else which would distinguish it from the given object. JayatIrtha says 
that the two non-comprehensions together will prevent all activity. They 
will hardly explain the person greedy of silver stretching out his hand 
to the object before him unless he is under the strong (mis-) concep- 
tion that what lies before him is the silver (that his memory image 
has brought up before him, as the Prabhakara would have it). Such 
activity, then, is clear proof of the perceiver laboring under a misappre- 
hension. The PrabhAkara attempt to evade the fact of misapprehension 
in illusory experience and explain it away as a case of non-discrimi- 
nation between two separate cognitions is epistemologically unsound. 
(2) Ratnanuja's View 
RAmAnuja propounds the Yathartha-Khyi!.ti view which he inherits 
from the precursors of his school, tho' he expresses approval of the 
ar-<:r
 view also. However, it is the Yatharthakhya.ti view that 
has come to be prominently associated with his school, as its official 
view. Accordingly, JayatIrtha also takes special notice of it and ignores 
the other view in dealing with Ramanuja's theory. 
According to Rami!.nuja, the object represented in error is always 
real and there is, strictly speaking, no invalid cognition at all. His 
theory is influenced by the Prabhakara view. The cognition of silver 
in the shell is relatively true and not absolutely false. The perception 
of silver i.a the shell is true enough, with reference to the element of 
silver present in the shell. For, says Ramanuja, every object in the 
world has some elements of the other objects, in its constitution, 
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in varying proportions. He finds support for this idea in the 
doctrine of triplication (
) and of quintuplication (
) 
of elements (out of tejas, ap and anna) taught in the Upani?sds and 
Purat;las. He also argues that Vedic texts which permit the substitu- 
tion of Piitika for Soma and of Nivara by Vrfhi (in the case of non- 
availability of the original), clearly presuppose that the substitutes have 
in their make-up some elements of their originals. Perception also 
establishes so many resemblances among things. Such resemblances 
must necessarily be on account of their possessing similar parts. Hence, 
the experience of silver in shell is to be treated as a valid experi- 
ence to the extent that it is a perception of the actual :silver 
elements in it. The reason why it is regarded by ordinary people as 
invalid is because it has no practical utility. The question of desig- 
nation and acceptance of validity of a particular experience are gover- 
ned, in normal life, by the fact of given objects possessing a prepond- 
erance of the distinctive elements tha.t constitute their being. The 
cognition of silver in the shell is, no doubt, a correct one in the sense 
already explained. Only, it is a partial experience of silver in the 
shell. But owing to certain defects in the sense organ, there is a 
distortion of. the shell element and the small portions of silver which 
constitute the shell gets undue attention for the nonce and we have a 
perception of the silver in what is really shell-silver. This perception 
is wrong, not because it is a cognition of the unreal or what is not in 
fact there, but because, it is a partial view or an imperfect cognition 
of the real. Thus, error, according to Ramanuja, is not so much a 
misapPFehension of one real as another; but a blundering into a subtle 
truth about things, unawares,- which, under normal conditions, is 
generally missed or ignored. 


JayaUrtha rejects this theory as a picturesque fancy. The doctrine 
of Trivrtkaral,1a (triplication of elements ) on which Ramilnuja takes 
his stand to support this novel theory of illusions, has reference pri- 
marily to the combination of the primal elements of tejobanna in pri- 
mordial creation. It would be extremely far-fetched to attempt to 
legitimize our perceptual errors on its basis. If remote causal relation 
is to be relied upon to validate the perception of silver in shell, on the 
basis of Trivrtkaral,1a, it would be possible to have the illusory percep- 
tion of ever so many other things also in shell. It cannot be argued 
that owing to Adr
ta (unseen merit) and other special factors, only 
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silver comes to be perceived in shell. Such an explanation would be 
in order only after it is conclusively established that silver is actually 
present in shell. 


The presumptive reasoning based on the examples of Piitika and 
Soma etc., is equally unsustainable. For then, the question would arise: 
Are we to ascribe to Piitika a preponderance of Soma elements; or 
:. an equal measure of them; or only a very small number of Soma 
parts? In the first casc, Piitika would be indistinguishable from Soma 
and could not be treatcd as a mere substitutc for it. Indeed, even 
Soma, according to this theory of Raminuja, is not pure and simple 
Soma but something else besides and called Soma by virtue of prepon- 
derance of Soma-parts, in its composition! If, then, the Piitika also 
should have a preponderance of Soma parts, there is hardly any reason 
why it should not be regarded as Soma itself instead of as a substitute 
for it. If the Piitika should contain Soma and Piitikri. parts in equal 
measure, it will lead to the perception of both, in the object. If PUtika 
should contain only a small number of Soma parts it could not do 
duty for Soma. Otherwise, even the shell could do duty for silver in 
normal life. If the authority of the Sruti confers such right on Piitika, 
one could as wen bow to the Sruti and dispense with the luxury 
of ascribing to PUtika parts more or less similar to Soma, on the basis 
of some farfetched theory of things possessing all sorts of undetected 
similarities with all other things. 
The question of responsive activity, in such cases of illusory 
experience, would pose a serious difficulty to Ramanuja. What 
on RamAnuja's view is it that makes one who desires silver, as in the 
case of SUktirajatabhrama, stoop to pick up the shell? It can hardly be 
the non-perception of the preponderant elements of shell, in the given 
object. For non-perception cannot lead to such activity and if it does, 
even a man in his sleep may be expected to act that way. It cannot 
also be the perception of the limited number of silver-elements in the 
shell. In that case, it should be clarified by Ramanuja if it is the 
perception of the small 1tUmber of silver-elements as such that inspires 
the activity or their perception as preponderant, or their merest percep- 
tion (
. On the first view, the shell will never become perceived 
as silver and there will be no responsive activity, to pick it up. The 
second view would open the door to Anyathakhyativada or the theory 
of misapprehension, which Ramanuja seeks to avoid. On the last 
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alternative, every other object in the world bearing similarity with silver 
elements may come to be picked up and the activity may not be 
confined to the shell. 
Again, why should the perception of the small number of silver 
elements in the shell be normally regarded as an ' erroneous expe- 
rience'? If it is only because it is an experience of a partial truth and 
not a complete truth comprehending the fulness of the attributes of the 
given object, then, the Visi
tadvaitin will have to accept that knowledge 
of the Supreme Brahman attained by the very best among gods and men 
would remain the biggest error l . 
(3) Buddhist Views 
The idealistic school of Buddhism looks upon the silver represented 
in the illusion as real but not external, as in the Nyaya school. This silver, 
if actually non.existent, could neither be presented in the illusion nor sub- 
lated. There is no proof of its existing elsewhere, outside, as an extra-mental 
reality. Error consists in projecting subjective ideas as objective extra- 
mental facts. The silver represented in illusion is thus merely "ideal" 
and therefore 'I internal" (fnltnarapam) and its immediate apprehension 
without actual sensory contact also proves its internal existence. The 
sublating cognition also merely corrects the misinterpretation. 
Jayatirtha shows that this (Y ogaciira) view of error is not supported by 
the sublating. cognition, which clearly establishes the truth that the silver 
represented in the illusion is totally non-existent. ( 
 
 

- 

C\"I1),fC<4<1
«'=R<1 
('mtJ We have no right to twist its verdict and confer 
upon the silver represented in the il1usion any reality of its own either 
internal or external. The Buddhist idealist himself has to admit that the 
totally non-existent can be represented in illusions, when he opines 
that what is internal appears as external. Does this not amount to an 
acceptance of the position illusion is the presentation of a given something 
as something that it is not or as involving a non-existent association? 
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The element of externa1ism (<rmaT) that is presented here, on the 
YogiicAra view, is certainly not something that pertains to the silver, 
which is claimed to be a purely internal reality. The contention of the 
YogAciira that there is immediacy in the presentation of silver, without 
sensory contact, is untenable as there is actual sensory contact with the 
shell, which is responsible for the misrepresentatiGn. The theory of 
internal reality of objects represented in illusions would lead to absurd 
results. There would be an actual burning sensation inside the body 
when there is an erroneous superimposition of fire on a heap of Gunjl- 
weights. The Y ogAcAra view seems to be more interested in finding 
ontological support for its doctine of Vijiiana as the sole internal reality 
than in giving a straightforward explanation of illusions. The Asat- 
KhyAti of the MAdhyamika school of Buddhism holds that error lies in 
the manifestation of the non-existent as existent. But it fails to recogni- 
ze that this illusion is due to the contact of the sense-organ with the sheIl 
as the adhi
thijna. and under certain conditions. This point is brought 
out by Madhva in his theory of Neo-Anyathikhyati. 
(4) Nyaya View 
The Nyil.ya theory of ErrOr is ./ Anyathl.-Khyati". It explains 
error as the misapprehension of one real object as another real object, 
existing elsewhere. What happens, according to the Naiylyika, in an 
erroneous perception of silver in shell is simply this. The visual per- 
ception of shell as "this", takes place in the ordinary, normal way. 
The attribute of "silverness" which belongs to the real silver, existing 
elsewhere, is presented in this cognition as an attribute of shell, which 
is before the eye, in a general way. Neither the real silver which is 
present elsewhere nor its characteristic of silverness could, however, be 
connected with the visual organ thro' ordinary sense-contact. But as 
no perception of silverness as synthetically connected with the substra- 
tum could arise without such sensory contact, the Nya.ya philosophers 
have thought it fit to invent a special type of extra-ordinary sense- 
relation connecting the real silver and silverness with the visual sense. 
This contact is the contact thro' co
ition [
J. Thus, in 
the present case, three things are presented: a .. this"( idamakara or 
adhi
thana ) , the silver (iiropyam) and their identity ( tijdiitmya ) ; 
or a " this" ( idam) silverness (rajatatvam ) and their synthesis (sam- 
sarga ). The Naiyayikas argue that as silver, silverness (and the 
substratum) remain uncontradicted (even after the sublating cognition 
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arises)- as existing elsewhere in actual life-and as only the identity 
9f "idam" and" rajatam " or the association (samsarga) between "idam" 
and "rajatatvam" stands contradicted, the sublating cognition must 
be understood to negative only the aspect of this identity or associa- 
tion and not the very reality of the silver (elsewhere). The" Badha- 
kajiiana", in other words, should not be taken to establish that the 
" silver " represented in the illusion is non.existent (asat). It does 
exist elsewhere. If the silver, which was represented in the illusion, 
was non-existent. it could never have been presented directly to our 
perception. We are thus justified in assuming that the silver represented 
has an existence elsewhere, and that the sense-organ vitiated by defects, 
tho' in contact with the shell, causes it to be perceived as identical 
with the silver existing elsewhere. 


Jayatlrtha opens his criticism of the above theory by pointing out 
that it is opposed to the verdict of the sublating,cognition which roundly 
and categorically asserts that there was no silver anywhere within the 
sphere of the given substratum and that what appeared is totally 
non-existent: 
 m 
, (
 
 
' 

m)::mr 
(N, S. p. 54 b). The point is this, There is no evidence in the 
Bidbakajnana that the very silver that was represented in the illusion 
bas an actual existence of its own, elsewhere. The exixstene of real 
silver ( elsewhere) in a real world is one thing and the claim that that 
,selfsame silver was represented here is another thing, The question 
is not whether silver really exists in the world! The question is of the 
status of the superimposed silver (aropitarajafa) and not of the unsuper. 
imposed real silver (anaropitarajatam). Madhva readily grants that 
the knowledge of the "aropita" presupposes the knowledge of the 
" anaropita " and that no superimposition is possible without 
tbe reality of the substratum, and the prototype (pradhana) of the 
.superimposed object. 1 But all that does not mean that we 
should give more than what is due to the superimposed object and reg- 
ard it as having an existence of its own per se elsewhere. That, says 
Madhva, is going beyond the verdict of the Badbakajnana. The Naiyayika 
Realist seems to be in the grip of a mortal dread of admitting I non- 
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existence' ( asat) coming anywhere within the range of any of our 
psychological experiences, for fear that it may undermine the found- 
ations of his Realism. But this is sheer nervousness. If the unreal and 
the non-existent cannot intrude upon our consciousness even in our illusions, 
where else can they intrude? Not certainly in our valid experiences! 
If our faith in Realism is strong enongh, it can resist the siren song of 
Vi.ham mithya. drsyatvat ,..sukti rupyavat. But more of this later. Jaya. 
tIrtha rightly points out that it cannot be seriously contcnded that the 
illusory experience itself is an evidence of the actual existence of the 
silver figuring ill the illusion, elsewhere. For, this illusory experience 
is in itself an invalid one. What probative valuc can it have, then? 
If it has such value, why should we not give the go by to the Badhaka
 
jfiiina and accept that the silver is actually there in the substratum where 
it is experienced at the time of the illusion? Nor can the sublating 
cognition itself be cited as evidence for the actual existence of the 
superimposed silver, elsewhere. Its function is simply to deny the 
presence or existence of the silver actually in the locu" where it was 
apprehended. It is neutral to the question of its existence or non-existence, 
elsewhere. There is not much substance in the contention that an illusion 
cannot be satisfactorily explained without assuming the actual existence 
of the' represented object' (as sllch) elsewhere. As the illusion cannot 
be accollnted for without the reality of the substratum, sensory and 
environmental defects etc., only those factors can be taken to be 
established by implication. The question: how silver could be perceived, 
if it is not existent, could be met by another: how could the silver 
existing elsewhere be perceived here? The existence of an object 
elsewhere is not an indispensable contributory factor for or a neccssary 
antecedent to its subsequent perception, in another place. The 
insistence on its exietence elsewherc may be deemed necessary either to 
account for the sensory contact with it or for the purpose of providing 
the requisite mental impressions for the revival of a memory image. 
In the present case, sensory contact with silver (existing far away) is 
clearly out of the question and there is actual sensory contact with the 
substratum, which will do to revive the Samskaras of formerly experi- 
enced silver and thus account for the rise of the illusion without 
obliging us to invest the very silver (aFT 
 
) that is superim- 
posed, with a factual existence elsewher. One cannot understand the 
point that Samskaras of silver presuppose a prior experience of silver. 
And that experience, if valid, would, in its turn, presuppose the real 
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existence of that silver somewhere within the orbit of our own experience. 
But all this has nothing to do with the iJropita-rajatam with which we 
are here and now concerned, in error. The Naiyayika seems to be 
obsessed by his sense of realism, in trying to confer a sort of vicarious 
reality upon the superimposed object. But forgetful of his own epistemo- 
logical dictum that the non-existent cannot be presented, he is prepared to 
admit that the identity of the given (shell) with the other real (presented) 
or the association ( samsarga ) between " idam " and "rajatatva" that is 
presented is non-existent (asat) and that they are somehow presented. 
Madhva's question is : why should we draw the line at · identity' or 
· samsarga ' and not extend it to the aropya as such 7 Take again the 
case of a jar which has been destroyed or one which is to be produced. 
Suppose it is mistaken for some other jar. Some of us at any rate, fall 
into the former type of error. How will the N aiyayika explain such cases 7 
Will he maintain that the jar that is no longer in existence or is yet to 
come into being has even now a physical existence of its own, elsewhere 
and figures in the misapprehension 7 That the jar in question did once exist 
or may come into existence at a future time, may be true enough. But 
the point is that such existence at other times has no direct bearing on the 
production of the illusory experience regarding it now. The existence 
of the object is useful only in producing the necessary impressions 
of it, which may, under certain conditions, engender a misapprehension. 
The NaiyA.yika is fighting a ghost of his own imagination if he is 
presuming that theoretically it is possible for any philosopher to explain 
a perceptual illusion without recognizing the reality of both the 
adhi
thiina and the pradhana (prototype) of the superimposed object 
( aropya ). Perhaps the position taken up by the Buddhist Madhyamika or 
the Mayavadin made him'think of such a possibility, and safegaurd the 
position of realism by insisting on the reality of the superimposed 
object elsewhere, with a. vengeance. But the Madhva philosophers, by 
insisting on the equal necessity for accepting the reality of both the 
prototype (pradhiLna) and the substratum ( adhi
thfjna) in accounting for 
illusions, have taken the wind out of the sails of the Nyaya Realist. 


(5) Advaitic View 
The Advaitic theory of error is known as Anirvacanlya-K.hyA.ti. 
It prefers to treat the object represented in illusions as ' neither real and 
existent' (as in the Nyaya and M
mamsi schools) nor as unreal and non- 
existent as in Buddhistic Nihilism; nor even as · internal' as in YogAcira. 
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Starting to explain illusion as an epistemological problem, it ends by 
metamorphosing it into a metaphysical problem. It introduces certain 
complicated and cumbersome tech.aicaIities ( Prakriya.) in explaining the 
genesis of error. By clever dialectical quibbling, it invents the concept 
and category of an 'indescribable and undefinable' tertium quid between 
the pe>les of Sat and Asat and introduces it into the realm of erroneous 
experiences in the first instance and ultimately seeks, by more ingeni- 
ous dialectics, to extend it to the whole of human experience (including 
the so-called "VyAvaharika") and sweep it off from the sphere of reality and 
liquidate it in the bosom of the great Anirvacani:ya. The Anirvacaniya- 
KhyAti is, therefore, to say the least, metaphysicalJy-motived. It regards 
the cognition of silver in sheJI as a dual-cognition. It also holds that 
after the contact of the defective sense-organ with the shining shell, there 
is a mental modification in the form of 'this object' (idamakara-vrtti). 
Then, thro' the operation of Avidya, supported by the former impressions 
of silver, revived by the similarity of characteristics of the given object, 
there is the actual production of 'indescribable silver' (31'1

 
Q). 
This indescribable silver lasts as long as the illusion itself lasts (dhikala). 
But then, its status is only "PratibMsika" (apparent). It is neither 
real (existent) nor unreal (non-existent) nor both (Sadasat ). Its 
special status as defying characterisation in terms of Sat and Asat 
(and both together) is established by the famous Arthapatti argument 
adumbrated by Samkara: 
 
Q I i3{
 
 I The concept 
of Sat and Asat being mutually exclusive, their coexistence also is 
ruled out. 
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This theory has its own defects. In the first place, the view that 
the illusory silver is produced by nescience and is destroyed by the 
true knowledge of the substratum, will be inconsistent with the terms 
of the sublating cognition which denies the existence of the silver per u 
with reference to all the three periods of time: 
,

 I 

 
 <Wts<:rcftfct 
 #itr!:TTCI:.. (Nym), The illusory silver being 
a transformation of A vidya, which has the Atman for its locus cannot 
be presented as an external reality. The externalisation of this illusory 
silver cannot be explained on the ground that as the .Atman is perva- 
sive, he pervades the shell also and th4t in this way, the silver which 
is a transformation of Avidya. having its locus in the .Atman delimited by 
the shell, comes to be cognized externally as associated with the shell. 
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Assuming that this is so, this silver should be open to perception 
by other persons also who may be looking at the shell at the time. 
Anyway, granting that this :silver is actually produced, we may 
ask how it is actually apprehended. Is it by sensory contact or 
thro' Samskaras (impressions) or by Sak
i? In this case there is 
no silver prior to the contact. It ;is said to be produced at the 
very time of its apprehension. There is a stalemate here. As the 
illusory silver has had no prior existence, its apprehension by 
Samskaras is out of the question. Nor can the cognition of the silver 
be ascribed to the witness-consciousness as in the case of the inner 
perception of bliss, For this cognition is invariably concomitant 
with sensory activity and cannot therefore be put on a par with the 
perceptio.l1 of bliss etc., by the Sak
'i. It cannot be said that as the 
sensory activity terminates with the awareness of the substratum there 
is need for the witness-self to cognize the silver produced by Avidya. 
For, as the knowledge of the substratum does not seem to have any 
direct bearing on the perception of the silver, on the Advaitic theory, 
its indispensability would seem to suggest strongly that far from being 
due to a transformation of Avidya and all that, the apprehension of 
the silver in the shell is the outcome of a mental distortion of the given 
datum caused by the sense organ being vitiated by certain defects and 
abnormal conditions and that it is a case of Anyathakhyati and nothing 
more. By implicating the Sak
I in the error the theory takes away 
the right of the Sak
I to pronounce judgment : upon it thro' the 
Badhakajiiana. For it cannot both be the accused and the judge. 
The Madhva theory, as will be seen, shows a correct appreciation of 
the position and the role of the Sak
i in the sphere of epistemology. How- 
ever even supposing that sensory contact with the substratum is in 
some way contributory to the apprehension of the illusory silver by 
the Sak
I, in the Advaitic theory, it will entail a compromise with the 
Akhyati theory, inasmuch as the cognition of the Pratibha.sika silver 
is thus a compound of two cognitions, one of the substratum by the 
sense-organ and the other of the .Avidyakarajata by the Sak
I. Such 
dual cognition wiII bar activity. Even if the Sak$-I is made to appre- 
hend the identity of silver with the shell and make activity possible, still the 
fact that there are two cognitions here will militate against the fact of the 
present cognition of silver being felt to be a single determinate cognition. 
The attempt to establish a unitary cognition on the basis of the simulta- 
neous reflection or' the witness-self in both the mental states of 
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C\
I<bI\loct :;g1Jf'%ffI and 
,<.tjI"l1I<.lf2Icq''iffr presupposes the acceptance of a pet 
theory of the Advaita school. 
The concept of .. Anirvacaniya " itself rests on the presumption that 
the object prese.l1ted i.l1 illusions cannot be a non-existent thing as the 
non-existent cannot be directly presented as existent in experience. 
This assumption itself is not well-founded. In fact, the Advaitin 
himself cannot explain the ilIusio.l1 without accepting the fact that the non
 
existent does appear and is presented as existent, directly, in our illusions. 
For the anirvacaniya silver must appear as existent in order that there 
may be responsive activity on the part of the perceiver. If the anirva
 
caniya is presented as anirvacaniya, there will be no illusion to speak 
of. Or if it should appear as non-existent (asat ). The error can 
arise only when and where it is presented as existent (sat). How then 
can the Advaitin assert: 
 5Tat
Q and conclude that ergo the object 
presented in the illusion cannot be" asat". Advaitic dialecticians have 
indulged in a lot of dialectical verbiage to cloud the issue. Jayatirtha has 
fully brought out their unte:oability. The responsive activity of the 
illusion cannot be explained on the assumption that there is merely a 
presentation of silver without its presentation " as existing" (sat). There 
can be no direct knowledge which is not expressed without a specific deter. 
mination either positively or negatively. Hence, the question has got to be 
a.aswered: whether the " existence" that is presented ( of the association 
of "thisness" with the shell: samsar ga ) is Sat, Asat or Anirvacanrya 7 
It cannot be Sat as that would be inconsistent with the very concept of 
Anirvacanlyata of the silver. How can the silver be Anirvacanrya jf its 
existence ( as presented in the illusory perception) is true and real? The 
second alternative can be accepted without any difficulty. The third wi11 
be mutually in.::ompatible and cannot therefore be accepted. If the 
mutual association of thisness and shell and the association of reality of 
shell in the silver that are presented in the illusion are both anirvacaniya 
in their turn, there is sure to be a regress in the argument. The question 
is bound to arise: what is meant by saying that both these samsargas 
are ' anirvacaniya '? Are they Vyavaharika or Pratibha.sika? The first 
alternative is not accepted by the Advaitin as that would make the silver 
too" vyavaharika ". If they are purely .. Pratibhasika " even then one 
should state if they are presented qua Pratibhasika or as Vyavaharika? In 
the first case, there will be no activity, as no one has found a Pratibhasika 
to be cap9.bTe of practicaT efficiency. In the Tatter case the question will 
p., M.--iJ . 
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again arise if the Vyavaharikatva perceived of them, is true or false 
to their actual nature? It cannot be true to their nature as that would not 
accord with their Pratibhasikatva. If it is not true to their nature, it 
would mean that what is Asat does indeed appear directly as existent. If 
it is argued that even that Vyavahii.rikatva is actually anirvacaniya and is 
being superimposed, the whole series of alternatives will have again to 
be raised with reference to this second Anirvacaniya and where such 
superimposition terminates, there again will arise the impossibility of 
responsive activity or the direct perception of Asat as Sat. Thus, the 
concept of anirvacanrya, as applied to the object represented in illusions 
or its relation. makes the problem of error more confused and complica- 
ted than any of the other theories. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
MADHVA'S THEORY OF ERROR : ABHINAVANYATHAKHYATI 
A realistic theory of knowledge has no reason to fight shy of errors 
and illusions in human life. Illusions do not upset the normal founda- 
tions of life and knowledge. On the contrary, they serve as foils to valid 
experience and give it its significance and value. The Madhva theory of 
knowledge is, as we have seen, wide enough to provide a place for dreams, 
errors and illusions in life. The Mimii.m
akas and Rumanuja, however, 
fight shy of errors and seek to explain them away. Madhva feels that 
there is hardly any justification for doing so, Life is wide enough to hold 
both truth and error. Human nature and conditions of I ife being what 
they are, it is not possible to eliminate errors or expect our experiences 
and knowledge to be always veridical. This is proof of the limitations 
of the individual. A sound theory of knowledge, therefore, must take 
note of the limitations of life and human understanding and reckon with 
occasional jolts, disappointments and illusions in life and be able to 
explain their true nature and conditions, so as to arm us against them. 
It is idle to shut one's eyes to errors and refuse to recognize them as 
such or call them by different names as "Vivekagraha", "Pramu
. 
tatattakasmara\1a" and so forth. The senses deceive us at times. But 
that is o.l11y rarely and in exceptional cases and under definite conditions. 
Madhva feels, therefore, that there is hardly any justification for either 
extreme of banishi.l1g errors altogether from life and transforming them in- 
to truths and half-truths, by verbal juggleries and theological quibbles 1 or 
dismissing all experience,-errors as well as certainties,-as the merest illu- 
sions a /a accepted ones, as in the case of Buddhistic Nihilism and Advaita: 
'
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The Madhva theory of truth and error is expressed in the formula: 
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I (NS. p. 48b.) 
This appears to be the most rational attitude to take to the problem of 
truth and error and stand for a dispassionate assessment of experience. 
Madhva is no sophisticated realist who de.nies that there can be any illu- 
sions of any kind in our cognitions or disputes "the central assumption of 
all logic and philosophy that things are not always what they seem. The 
occurrence of illusions, at times, only confirms the possibility of true 
experiences at other times. 
The Madhva theory of perceptual illusions is a bold and dexterous 
combination of the salient features of the Asat-Khyati and the Anyatha- 
Khyati views. Madhva defines illusions as the contrary appearance of an 
unreal, non-existent object as real and existent and vice versa: arnil:
' 
J;Rftfcl': 
crr
>fcttRr
.<i
<ftRftq mf.a': (G. T. ii.26 ). It is easy to see that 
such must be the nature of an illusion, if reality is defined as "Anikopi- 
tam" and "PramaQa " as 


 or 

I

tj1<l;tft
 1 The root of 
this theory is the presentation of some non-existent entity, fact or relation 
as exise.l1t and real in a given substratum, with which the sense organ is in 
contact and when other conditions propitious for the erroneous cognition 
are also there: a{«i;:C!TijcIT 
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: (NS. p. 47). This element of false presentation is the differentia 
of illusions: 
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It would be futile to deny it : 
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(Buddhist Karika q. in NS, ) 
The Asatkhyativadin is therefore right in holding that the object of illu. 
sions is utterly unreal. But he is not justified in denying any kind of 
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reality to any o.fthe constituents of that experience, including the adhi
th- 
ana etc., and dis missing t he entire fabric of that experience as a baseless 
fancy: 
 "I>J'I';<H.q)
IItf. I 
If nothing in the constituents of an ilIusion is real, there would be no 
possibility of sense.contact, without which there would be no perceptual 
knowledge, true or false. JayaUrtha clarifies another important point in 
Madhva's theory of perceptual illusions that the superimposed object and 
its identity with the substratum are both non-existent where the former is 
far away from the lattcr as in the iIIusion of the snake in the rope. But 
where, as in seeing a mango tree and a jack tree standing close to each 
otherfrom a distance, one misses their distinction and errs in thinking 
that there is only one of them, only the identity is non-existent 1 . 
Madhva therefore holds that notwithstanding the unreality of II the silver 
in the shell ", it is thro' contact with the real piece of sheU that the sense. 
organ, vitiated by defects, gets a distorted apprehension of it as a piece of 
silver. It is subsequently realized that this silver is absolutely non-existent 
within tha t spatio-tem poral settin g. Jayatrrt ha gives classical expression to 
this view: 
1
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«j.ft"l1I<111., II ( NS. p. 48 b ). 
He also indicates clearly the parting of the ways between the Madhva 
doctrine and the Buddhistic view of Asat.khyati in this respect; if 
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 (NS. p. 48 b), It is, thu<;, needless and impossible to 
confound the Madhva theory as an U Asat-khyA.ti ". in the accepted sense 
of the term. 
Since the acid test of an iIIusion is in the sublating cognition 
(
q\ its true nature shou
d be fixed in the light of the Badhaka. 
jiiana. Now, the stultifying cognition takes the form: "there is no silver 
here; only the non-existent silver had appeared to exist "2. Madhva takes 
his firm stand on the express authority of this Badhakajiiana, in adjudging 
the status of the object of iIlusion as an utter unreality ( atyantasat ). 
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The Anyathakbyativadin merely intoxicates himself with an infer- 
ential unction that the superimposed object must have a reality of its own 
elsewhere, which is hardly relevant to the form or content of the sublating 
knowledge. This is precisely the point of departure between the Nyaya 
and Madhva view of Anyathakhyati. It is to bring out this differentia of 
Madhva's theory that Jayatirtha christens it as " AbhinavanyathAkhyati " 
(neo-Anyathakhyati) and contrasts it with the Nyii.ya theory. He points 
out that the scope of the Badhakajiiana is strictly limited to denying the 
presence of silver in the given substratum and its identity with it, and that 
it is quite indifferent to the question of the existence or non-existence of 
the silver elsewhere. The difficulty of establishing a sensory contact with 
an object existing elsewhere (anyatra sat) would also be insurmountable, 
It is unnecessary to assume the reality of superimposed objects elsewhere, 
when illusions could be satisfactorily explained without such an assump- 
tion, by certain defects in the nature of the sensory contact. Even the 
AnyathAkhyativadin must admit that, in point of fact, sensory contact has 
been only with the actual substratum before the perceiver, viz" the nacre. 
If then, sensory contact with the shell should, as bas been the case here, 
actually produce the misapprehension of silver, for the nonce, it is surely 
a piece df misplaced ingenuity to propound a very elaborate theory that 
the se
fsame silver must be having an actual existence somewhere else 
( anyatra sat). That is imagination running riot. What has actually 
happened in this case is simply that sensory contact with nacre has 
somehow led to its erroneous perception as identical with silver that is not 
there, i. e, to say, purely non-existent. The existence of real silver similar 
to the one perceived in the illusion, elsewhere, in the shop, is one thing 
and to claim that tbat very thing has come over here or that that very 
thing is there, is quite another. Real silver may be remotely responsible 
for furnishing the background to the present illusion. Madhva does not 
deny that. What he denies and what the Naiyayika asserts is that the 
selfsame silver ( that was superimposed) is existing elsewhere ( and could 
not otherwise have appeared). The Naiyayika unhappily is mixing up 
the issues. The first proposition is entirely true and unexceptionable- 
that tbere is a real silver outside the present iJIusion. It is not only 
conceded by Madhva but is laid down by him as the necessary pre-condi- 
tion and invariable concomitant of an illusions: 
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But, there is no justification, says he, for the dogma of the Nyilya Real- 
ists that the superimposed object must always, as such and in its own self, 
have an actual existence elsewhere: 
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(NS. p. 54 ). In the light of this clear and unmistakable criticism of the 
Nyaya view, one cannot but express astonishment at the statement of 
Madhva's doctrine that "the radical Realist that he is, Madhva wants to 
give a complete objective basis to the content of error after the model of 
the NyCLya school If (P. Nagarajarao, Error, Doubt and Dream in Dvaita 
Vedanta, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, xi, pt. 4, p. 295 ). [ Italics 
mine]. If anything, Madhva denies that the content of error ( bhramavi
- 
aya) has an objective basis: c6t 
 :;ffio 
 
 ? ( NS. p. 46 ). 
"'- 
The existence of an object of illusion, elsewhere, may be deemed 
necessary either for securing sensory contact with it, in order to render 
the perception of silver (or the like) possible, or for awakening the 
impression of silver in the mind (rajatasamskarodbodha ). Neither 
ground is admissible. There is no possibility of sensory contact with an 
object existing somewhere else and if such existence is required merely to 
furnish the necessary mental impression of the object, such a result could 
be explained by the past experience of it, without making the selfsame 
object come down and present itself in the i1lusion 1 . It is for this reason 
that Madhva insists on the reality of a "Sadrsa" (prototype) in addition 
to that of an adhi
thiina ( substratum) as the sine qua non of all illusions. 
But there is no reason to assign an intrinsic reality of its own to the 
superimposed object per se. One should not miss this subtle distinction 
between the Nyaya and the Madhva view of the status of the iJropya and 
confound the two. 
A careful examination of the various theories of error held by diffe- 
rent schools of Indian philosophy shows that the ideas of ,. asat-khyiUi " 
and "anyathiJ,khyiUi" constitute their greatest common measure, of 
agreement. Madhva's theory of ., AbhinavanyathakhyatF," combines 
these two vital elements of the theory of i1lu-;ions in right proportions and 
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formulates a balanced theory or Error, Its most important finding is, of 
. course", the fact of the presentation of the non-existent, in illusions ( :smcr: 

 >fcft
"I'IRt :). The whole theory of Madhva turns on this hypothesis. 
This is itself derived from the nature of the Biidhakajiiana (
 \
ff 

c<nmI.). The question of the presentability of (I Asat" (the non-existent.) 
in erroneous knowledge (:a{
a: 
:arcro
 ?f
 Qd)
"I"II
 : as it is tech- 
nically known) has been ably argued and established at length by JayatIrtha l 
and Vyiisariiya, following Madhva. As a matter of fact, the category of 
Anirvacanlya itself, by definition, is made to rest on the presumption of 
the non-presentability of Asat. But the assumption itself is gratuitous and 
inconsistent with the conviction of difference from asat (asad-vailak
a 

ya ), which the monistic philosopher has, in respect of the world: 
8t
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I. For details, Bee my msto'l'f of .Dt>4ttq &hool of Ve
nt" 4!1.(
 It, Lit,.,.q.tll'l'e, 
Y\>1s. i, pp. 3'6-481 and Ii! I51.
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CHAP'fElt XXll 
REALITY OF WORLD-EXPERIENCE 
Belief in the reality of the world and its values is, naturally, one of 
the fundamental tenets of Theism. It is thus a metaphysical doctrine 
and not a mere theological dogma. We may, therefore, turn to the 
grounds on which it is based. These may be brought under the three 
heads of perceptual, rational and scriptural grounds admitted in the 
system of Madhva. 
We have seen that Madhva recognizes an additional sense or instru- 
ment of knowledge, - the Sak
i ( besides the other six). The reality of 
world-experience follows as a consequence of the acceptance of 
the doctrine of Sak
r and the implications of the doctrine of Pramat;).a 
( applied to the other instruments of knowledge.). The knowledge 
produced by the senses is normally valid and true, under requisite 
conditions of knowledge and proper types of contact of the sensory 
apparatus and this knowledge is not ordinarily 'contradicted. It is 
accepted in all schools of Vedanta that knowledge carries with it its own 
validity which is intrinsic to it. The Dvaita, Advaita and Visi?
A.dvajta 
are p1edged to this view. Validity implies the factual reality of the 
object of knowledge with reference to a given spatio-temporal setting .. 
rrfHt'Mt/TI:T+fi'F
;r ),fIIiIU</J.I
ui c:rrJ:f! (Nym. p. 142). The reality of the 
world would thus follow from the doctrine of self-validity of knowledge: 





<f;rq-.,

 (A V). 
The Advaitin, doubtless, pleads that Perception cognizes only tbe 
provisional reality (vyavaharika-satyam) of objects; while inference of 
u:1reality and tex.ts to that effect disprove the ab<;olute or noumenal 
reality thereof anj that, therefore, there is no conflict of Prama!)as : 
qwm
(f 
 mrir 
: I 
'<> 

;:r if 

fcr 
RI"f II 
But this is counting the eggs before they are hatched. inasmuch as the 
threefold classification of reality into Paramarthika, Vyavaharika and 
Pratibhasika, upon which the theory of provisional validity of Pramat;las 
is based, is still an unproved assumption. The very idea of provisional 
validity (which ceases to be valid after some time) is meaningless an4 
repugnant to the basic idea of Prima. !)ya ; 
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 (A V ). 
Vya.vaharika-priima\:lya is, therefore, a mere myth. It is invalidity writ 
euphemistically large. If the principle of self-validity of knowledge is 
to have any meaning, there can be 110 denying or escaping from the 
conclusion of the reality of world-experience: 5!I1fUTTfrr ffl: 
C!'1)::q
 srcr
!ifTf., 
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( BlIiimatf, ii, 2.32 ). 
There is, thus, no need to go in search of subtle and elaborate reason- 
ings in support of the validity of Pratyak
a. As Madhva says else- 
where, reason may have to be summoned, if at all, only to prove the 
falsity of particular experiences in case of serious doubts; but hardly to 
demonstrate validity of normal experiences : 
.rr 
1(Cfi.ft"l1l
 ::q 
- 
q
 I ., g 
 1 Such validity is furnished by the perception itself where it 
is normally constituted, as we have seen under the theory of Pramal,1as. 
Nor are we without sufficient means of testing the soundness of the condi- 
tions of knowledge. It is open to us to institute the necessary tests 
(parfk
a,) and make sure of the reality of normal experience. Madhva 
contends that aU our normal experience and perceptions are capable of 
bearing such scrutiny and have been so tested and found to be true and 
valid. It would be preposterous to say that we could never trust our senses 
and that our perceptions are proverbially and inherently misleading and 
that we could never know the truth of things or that perception is capable 
of revealing only the present and that we could never be sure of what the 
future may hold and so on. Such wild and irresponsible objections 
would be suicidal to the Monist himself. If the verdict of normal perce- 
ption is to be disbelieved in every case, there would be no distinction 
between truth and falsity in experience. There would be nothing to dis. 
tinguish ilIusions from valid experiences. All experience would be suspect 
and no logical or scientific advance would be possibl
 If the perception 
of silver in the nacre and the stultifying cognition" this is not silver " 
were both of them on the same par of incredibility, all distinction between 
truth and falsehood would have to be given up. As Vyasaraya says, in 
a humorous vein, the monist would stand to lose his principal in trying 
for the interest l . If he does not concede the validity of the stultifying 
1. .iftt 
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cognition: "this is not silver", he could never establish his pet theory of 
the unreality of the Universe, which rests upon the analogy of the 
illusion of silver in nacre. 
Sense-perception could not, therefore, be deprived of its validity, 
except by a more valid perception: '[
 
& 
 
 

 
( VTN). It cannot be set aside by any amount of specious reasoning 
or bald texts, unless the latter could be shown to be more valid than the 
perception in question. The attempt to upset perception by inference 
or texts would thus involve a fallacy of interdependence, inasmuch as 
the inference or the verbal testimony could not be invested with greater 
validity unless perception is shown to be invalid and that could not 
be, unless the inference or the verbal testimony is proved to be more 
authoritative, for whatever reasons. The validity of perception, on the 
other hand, is self-evident and does not need any ratification from outside. 
The superiority of perception to inference and aptavakya, is also self- 
evident, in that it is able to grasp even the minutest features of objects 
which are beyond the ken of inference or correct confusion of quarters 
which the pious words of an apta are powerless to do. The perceptive 
judgment 'Fire is hot' is intrinsically superior to any mference of its 
being cold. The reality of experience derives support from the combined 
evidence of a number of facts like perception of difference, reasoning in 
support of such perception. the cosmogonic texts, texts prescribing Sagut;lo- 
pAsana and the drift of the entire KarmakaQqa. Albert Schweitzer rightly 
emphasizes this point when he says .. The ethics of action is hard hit by 
the assertion that the world has no meaning. Man cannot engage in ethi- 
cal action in a world with no meaning. His ethical life in such a world 
must be limited to keeping himself pure from it. But if, further, the 
reality of the world is denied, then, ethics altogether ceases to have any 
importance." (Indian Thought and Its Development. p. 60 ) 
From another point of view, also, perception where tested and found 
correct, has to be recognized as the basic ground or Upajivya of any 
inference or texts in a contrary direction. Such a basic ground cannot 
be repudiated by any amount of wild reasoning or bald assertions of texts. 
This is known as the principle of "UpajivyapramaQavirodha " or conflict 
with the basic ground. The experience of the world rests on such 
Upajivya.pratyak
a. It is not the superficial one (of the Sukti-rajata- 
type) which is liable to be mistaken; but one which has passed the test of 
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personal endorsement by the Sa.k
1 after due examination. It is what 
Madhva calls " 
" or {f 
&rcr ". which is indubitable and is the last 
word on tests, having reached down to the innermost intuitive level of 
certification by the Salq!i, which (as has been eatablished) is the ter- 
minus of all Parik
A and converts belief into certainty. Madhva contends 
that the finite experiences of pleasure and pain in life belong to this cate- 
gory of Pratyak
a certified by SA
I and must therefore be accepted as 
impregnable. So too the consolidated experience of humanity of the 
reality of an objective universe and of its values, not to mention the 
realization of human limitations and the consciousness of a Power trans- 
cending human conceptions. It is on this rock of Sak
ipratyak
a that 
Madhva has built his ed
fice of Dvaita-Vedanta. 


He points out that such universal experiences of the joys and sorrows 
of life with a deep sense of their reality is not of the hollow variety of 
the silver in the shell, inasmuch as it stands the test of practical utility and 
response-satisfaction. The objection of Vacaspati, therefore, that if the 
verdict of identity ( of human souls and Brahman) and the consequent 
unreality of the experience of duality, is disputed on the ground of conflict 
with the basic Pratyak
a (Upajivyapratyak?a ), even the subsequent 
perception of" thi'l is not silver," would have to be dismissed as invalid, 
became it i'l oppo'led to the original ( basic) perception of 'this is silver' , 
is di'lin
enuou'l. It purpo'leTy confuse'! the issue. The present is a ques- .. 
tion of strength between perception and Inference or texts. and the insta- 
nc
 citei i'! one of conflict between two perception'!, which is irreTevant 
to Madhva's pO'lition that no perception can be invalidated save by a 
more powerful perception. In other words, perception cannot be nega- 
tived by mere reasonings not based on some other and a more powerful 
perception. Moreover, the basic nature of reality claimed for perception 
in this case is not based on considerations of its temporal priority or logi- 
cal d
p,mien'::e for purp0'les of negation only (f;r
""I't:1

 
); but upon 
an intrinsic dependence established by rigid tests. The capacity to stand 
such a practical test is lacking in the 'silver in the nacre'. But in 
respect of our normal experience of the world, all practical conditions of 
validity are fulfilled. They cannot therefore be regarded as illusory, with 
ilny justification. 
As for Sruti texts, which m':lY appear to teach the identity of God 
and man. not only will they be patently in conflict with numerous others 
which do teach their difference i but 
lso wit!1. the personal experience 
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( of its own limitations and difference from Brahman) of the Sak
1. If 
personal experiences of the Sak
l are to be set aside by other PramaQ.as, 
however powerful, the foundations of philosophy would collapse; for, 
then, there would be no surety left anywhere, i.l1 perception, reason or 
revelation. Even the conviction of identity reached by the monist qua 
personal and reached at tIle biik
i level, will be in the grip of doubt and 
stuItificatio.l1 by some other conceivable form of knowlcdge such as that 
aJl is void,-so that, nihilism would be the end ot philosophical quest. 
Madhva, therefore, insists that the verdict of the &fIk\il must be accepted 
as the basis of logical and philosophical certitude. It must be 
accepted as the ultimate criterion of all validity in experience, 
including the validity of Scriptural knowledge. Unless this is done, 
there can be no philosophy worth the name and there would be 
nothing but a reign of universal doubt and illusions galore. It would 
be simply suicidal, then, to dare to qU08tion the verdict of the Sak
i or 
attribute the slightest touch of fallibllity or doubt to its findings. This 
point has already been conclusively established earlier, 1.1,c.er U.apters 
XVIII and XIX. 
The primacy of Sa.k
I having been firmly established, the question of 
giving suitable and reasonable explanations to some identity texts which 
appear to support the identity of the human souls with Brahman and by 
implication or otherwise deny the reality of the world, against the firm 
conviction of the Sak
I, will not be such a difficult thing after all, having 
regard to their mystic, figurative and analogical methods of philosophic 
discourse and approved canons of interpretation of texts, accepted by all. 
Madhva cites, for example, the Vedic text «
: 

:JJ ( 'the hand
 
ful of grass is the Sacrificer '). Here the literal sense of the text can. 
not be accepted. We have the authority and sanction of the Parva- 
Mimijmsij to reinterpret such seemingly absurd or inconsistent 
declarations as figurative statements based on functional, genetic, 
etymological, mystic and other considerations: <ifcw1rsrrfc1
r.<r
ill

- 

: I (P. M. S. i, 4, 23). Madhva claims the same latitude in 
interpreting the monistically worded texts, in conformity with Sak
ipraty
 
ak
a and the numerous other texts which teach the reality of the world 
and the difference between the human souls and Brahman, He has, 
accordingly, indicated some fresh points of view from which these 
" mop,istic texts" could be more properly explained : 
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Even the most warmly cherished "Mahavakyas" of the Monists will 
have to stand on the ground of the Sa.k
i for their ratification, in the 
same way as any intimate personal experience of the joys and sorrows of 
life. There is not the least difference in the status of these two experi- 
ences of the Sak
I and one cannot be partial to the one at the expense of 
the other. The highest deference and most fitting homage we can pay 
the Scriptures is in trying to find their true import in consistency with 
the logic of Sak
yanubhava- instead of being swept off one's feet by the 
literal sense of such quasi-mystic statements of identity and acosmism : 
;r JtiIT cr:i' 
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 (N S. p. 601). It is too well known, that the literal sense 
of a proposition is, more often than not, found modified by so many 
exigencies of practical and theoretical considerations, syntactic and other 
difficulties or philosophical necessities. Literalism would scotch philo- 
sophy as nothing else would. t 



CHAP'fElt XXlIl 
SOME OBJECrrONS TO THE REALITY OF THE WOItLD 
ANSWERED 
The Monist's attempt to challenge the reality of world on the 
doubtful analogy of dreams and illusions is like the proverbial drowning 
man catching at a straw to save himself. If our experience of the reality of 
the world could be negated by the knowledge that I!.lman alone is real and 
that all else is false, on the ground that perception is strictly limited to the 
present (even tho' the conviction of its reality may have been implantcd in 
us from time immemorial, and have stood the test of time), the position 
of the negating knowledge, which is also claimed to be a perception ( tho' 
not by the eyes) would be much worse, inasmuch as it has admittedly 
a distinct beginning and is practically an unknown quantity till now. If 
we could persuade ourselves that what is known and held to have been true 
and valid from time immemorial by the universal consent of human beings 
all the world over, is sure to be superseded by some unknown fact of know- 
ledge to come, what is there to prevent our supposing that the same fate 
may overtake that new knowledge also? If the known is false and the 
unknown alone true, one may seriously contend that cows and bulls are 
really without horns, even tho' they may appear to have them and that 
hares have horns even tho' they are not visible to any of us. The same 
kind of reductio ad absurdum would hold good in respect of any inference 
about the unreality of the universe. If this inference also is untrue in its 
turn, the reality of world.experience would remain unscathed. If it is 
real, the ground of generalization (drsyatvahetu) being obviously falla- 
cious in this case, may be equally so, in other cases. The vague possibi- 
lity of a future contradiction cannot be seriously entertained to the extent 
of repudiating the consolidated experience of all humanity. Belief in the 
reality of the universe, within the meaning of uncontradictability in the 
three periods of time is held, by Madhva and his followers, to be establi- 
shed not by Sense-perception but by the intuitive perception of the SiLk
f. 
This is where Madhva philosophy is on the vantage ground as compared 
with the Nyaya school of realism, in meeting the challenge of monism. 
Most of the dialectics of the school centres naturally on this aspect of the 
question and refutes the plea of the Advaita that perception is incapable 
of establishing the truth of things beyond the present. JayatIrtha says 
that the perception of uncontradictedness for the present involves the 
perception of uncontradictability for the future also. This does not mean 
that it is or must be so in all cases; or that there is no possibility of 
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illusions in experience. It is, therefore, necessary to explain the Madhva 
point of view. a little more clearly. So long as all Vedantins are agreed 
that the validity of knowledge is intrinsically made out and that invalidity 
alone is dependent on contradiction, the normal and healthy perceptions 
of life cannot be dismissed as illusory. Even the most ruthless tests fail 
to prove the contrary, so that the uncontradictability of normal experie- 
nces could not be doubted by any reasonable creature. It will be absurd 
to presume contradictability of experience on mere inferential considerat. 
ions or as a bare hypothetical possibility, The inference itself wiU have to 
depend upon another valid perception for the ascertainment of a sound 
relation of concomitance and cannot therefore afford to destroy its own 
standing ground ( Upajrvya ) by casting a universal doubt on all percept- 
ions as such. Even the perception of the blueness of the sky is a 
defect of distance and is not seen to arise in proximity or in case of 
verifiable scientific explanations. If perception as such is to be suspected 
of invalidity, there is nothing to forbid a similar fate overtaking the 
monistic texts on the analogy of" the text referring to the old ox singing 
foolish songs fit for the Madr
kas " : 
_ t!FIT% 
 I 
The reality of experience should thus be admitted as fully borne out 
by practical and theoretical considerations alike. The test of practical 
efficiency ( arthakriyakarit1'am ) is a potent one, in respect of reality. 
It is in this connection that Madhva raises the question of the reality of 
certain aspects of dream-phenomena. Dreams are not absolutely unreal 
phenomena occurring without assignable cause. The element of unreality 
lies in the identification of the experiences therein with those of the 
waking state, i. e. in taking them, at the time, to be objects of waking 
experience. 1 But, the passions, feelings etc. stirred up in the cours.e of 
the dream and the experiences as such are uncontradicted and are even 
rememberecl with feelings of pleasure or aversion as the case may be, and 
are often accompanied by incontrovertible proofs of their factual occur- 
rence, as in erotic 
reams (svapnakaminisambhoga). GaU(
apada 
( Karikds ii, 1-7) and Samkara (B. S. B. iii, 2,3 ) have adduced some 
arguments for the unreality of dreams. These have been refuted by Jayau- 
rtha in his NS and TP. 8aJhkara (following Gauq.apada) argues that 
dreams lack spatio-temporal conformity to facts. There is no material 
stuff out of which objects could be produced in dreams.. They cannot be 
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( Madhva, B. 8. E. iii, 2,3 ). 
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regarded as different from the dreamer; or identical with him. In the 
former case, they should be perceivable by others too and in the latter case, 
they would be unreal as it is obviously impossible for the perceiving self to 
metamorphose itself i.ato so many objects that appear in the dream. These 
objections are irrelevant to the Madhva view that dreams are the exper- 
iences created by God, for the benefit of the Jlvas and are destroyed by 
Him, immediately. The dream-creations ara made of the stuff of Visam\S 
( agelong potencies) embedded in the minds of JIvas. As these Vi\.sanAs 
are subtle and supersensuous, by nature, their objectifications also are 
so and could be accommodated within the dream-centres of the mind ( or 
the brain); so much so that there is no necessity for the dreamer to go 
out of his physical body to experience thosf: phenomena, or any other 
difficulty regarding spatio-temporal conformity etc" l as dreams are 
equipped with their own subtle sp!lce-time setting constructed by Vasana.s: 
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Samkara himself endorses the position that dreams are the products of 
Vasants 2 j but he seems to limit them to the Vasanas of the waking state 
of the present life, which is hardly justifiable in the light of the Hindu 
belief in the influence of past lives and past Karma and their Vasani!.s on 
our present lives. The acceptance of Vasanas as the Upadana (mate- 
rial) out of which dream-objects are created and projected will answer 
most of the objections raised against the reality of dreams. Samkara 
himself admits that in dreams it is the objective element that is 
ontra- 
dicted by waki.ag experience and not the experience as such.J' Madhva 
goes a step further and c laims a special status for drem.creations as produ- 
1. 
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( TP. iii, 2, 3 ). 
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cts ()f these beginningless Vasanas embedded in the minds of Jivas, and 
therefore entitled to a reality of their own (of a subtler order)l. They are 
not made of external ingredients (Mhyakara'{l-aka) like objects of wak- 
ing experience. That is why they are of such subtle nature as to be 
constructed by the mind and experienced internally. Madhva therefore 
interprets the term" mayamfUram" in the SUtra (S. S. iii, 2, 3) (1) as 'cre- 
ated by VAsanas' (as material cause) and (2) by the will of God (as 
their efficient cause-nimlttakara'{l-a ).2 These dream objects, because 
they are the products of. Vasanas, are different from physical objects of 
our waking experience. It is for that reason that they do not exhibit the 
properties of grossness or serve one's external needs B . But that does not 
make them any the less real. The element of falsity in dreams lies not 
in the constitution of dream-objects but in their being (mis )-taken for 
waking realities, during the dream : SRfTci' 
...,f<i':>t<llull 

 
 
(TP). RAmli.nuja also agrees with Madhva's view that dreams are real 
creations of God. According to Viidira.ja when sentient creatures are 
presented in dreams, their bodies are made of Visanas of the dreamer and 
they are temporarily made to be tenanted by some souls at the will of 
God. 


Like dreams, illusions of snake in the rope etc. inspire fear and 
other reactions by virtue of the indisputable reality of such forms of 
consciousness underlying those experiences: 
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the hypothetical assumption of the unreality of world-experience, on the 
analogy of illusions will end in making out a case for the reality of some 
other world very much like ours, as the prototype of the one superimposed 
for the nonce. In trying to damn the reality of this world, as we know 
it and stigmatize it as an illusion, the monist is in danger of catching a 
Tartar and accepting the reality of two worlds and thus make the remedy 
worse than the disease: <;{If.<I''I1f
ct
 :;:r :wRf:, 

 
<:J
 IIllf<t 
mr 
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Q 'r
I"'i.cf"l1
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 I As 
between the known world and its prototype to be, it will be simpler, says 
Jayatirtha, to admit and be satisfied with the known : 

<rtrf!<nRm: 
. 
G: 
c<rt
 C:?
 ( ViidiJ,vali, p. 53). 


There is one more obstacle to the reality of the world, raised by 
Advaitins, viz., the impossibility of establishing any logically satisfactory 
relation between consciousness and the objects of consciousness in the 
world (

:)l within the framework of accepted relations like 
Samyoga, Samavaya etc. It is, therefore, urged by the monists that a 
" real world" could not shine forth (na prakMeta) in our consciousness. 
The objection is as old as the I
tasiddhi. JayaUrtha silences it by pointing 
out that the question" of the how" of the revelation of the objective 
world, to consciousness, is an illegitimate one: r
ruiiT:erwrm. I '{ffi'
 
rql1j<l

q 
qtffl: ( Vadavali. p. 61-2). There is no logical difficulty 
in assuming that objects are revealed to knowledge thro' a process of 
" mental chemistry", called Vrtti, facilitated by the sense-organs or by 
the intuitive self itself, immediacy being as much a characteristic of both,. 
even as knowledge is a common characteristic of mediate and immediate 
knowledge. He concludes the argument by saying that the difficulty of 
establishing a nexus between knowledge and objects, within the frame- 
work of accepted logic or its devices, is no reason to doubt the existence 
or reality of such relations between them. The paucity of our vocabulary 
and logical devices to correctly define the relation between the two in 
precise terms is no proof of there being no such relation in fact or that 
such relationship is unreal and superimposed by us. It only means 
that we have to revise and reorientate our thought-moulds about which 
there is no sacrosanctity: 
 
 
 qffifcf: wcr: fcI; ., cnc;m: 
 ., 
 


1. Of. simila.r objections in modern philosophy, based on the 'dualism of 
mind a.nd matter' and of the difficulty of bridging the gulf between them. 
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 (JayaUrtha, Mith. Kh. t. p. 8b ). 
The difficulties raised are proofs, if at all, of nothing more than the 
defect in our technique. It is time we sharpen our wits and try to under- 
stand 
he true mechanism of knowledge; but inability to do so, and 
penetrate further into it than we have done, is no proof of the unreality 
of the knowledge itself! 
The incapacity to define a thing, in some particular way, cannot mean 
that the thing itself is false. JayaUrtha winds up the argument with a 
pertinent question: How is the position bettered by agreeing to treat the 
world as lacking in reality? How is the nexus between consciousness 
and its objects rendered more easy or intelligible on the assumption of 
the unreality of the latter? If the objects are superimposed on consci- 
ousness and have no real existence of their own, everyone should be able 
to see and know everything or none anything at all. How, then, is the 
individualization of consciousness and the fixity of objects to be explain- 
ed on the theory of the falsity ( mithyatva) of all Drsya (objects)? If 
the individualization etc. are to be accounted for by reference to contacts 
etc. why make a fetish of the superimposition of objects? Why not 
allow them to be real too: ffr

sftt 
 'Ii'-1l;( 
 ( Mith. Kh. t. p. 8b.) 



CHAPTER XXIV 
TEXTUAL EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF THE REALITY 
OF THE WORLD 


In view of what has already been said about the primacy of Sa.k!!r as 
the criterion of all validity and of the doctrine of intrinsic validity of 
knowledge, it will be superfluous to cite a large number of texts 
from Srutis and SUtras in support of the reality of the world of 
experience. As Dasgupta observes: "There are so many passages 
in the Upani
ads that are clearly Theistic and dualistic in purport 
that no amount of linguistic trickery could convincingly show that they 
yield a meaning that would support Sa:rhkara's position that the Brahman 
alone is the ultimate reality and all else is false" (I. Phil. ii. p. 2 ). 
Sa:rhkara introduces an interpretational tour de force by distinguishing 
between an ordinary commonsense view of things and a philosophical 
vicw and explains the Upani
ads in the light of this twofold assumption 
that while there are some passages which describe things from a purely 
philosophical point of view as the one reality without a second, there are 
others - naturally more numerous - which teach the commonsense view 
of" a real world, real souls and a real God as their Creator". This 
method is applied to the Sutras also. But such a bifurcation of 
standpoints would seom to be hardly consistent with the fundamental 
presupposition of all Vedanta philosophers that there is only one 
uniform system of thought in the Upani
ads and Sutras. That 
apart, such a distinction of standpoints into philosophical and 
commonsense turns upon a distinction of (two) degrees of validity 
as absolute and provisional, which has been shown to be unsustainable. The 
argument for the reality of the word has thus been concluded by VyAsaraya: 
f.t;r,
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( Nym. p, 246 ). The M
hva philosophers, on the other hand, seek to 
reconcile the monistic descriptions in the Srutis with the realistic texts, 
from the standpoint of One Independent Transcendent-cum-Immanent 
Reference viz., Brahman, as explained earlier. In doing so, they have not 
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been obliged to do any violence to the reality of world-experience. Accord- 
ing to the Advaita thinkers, the Scriptures would appear to be speaking 
with a double voice and deceiving us all along, with realistic descriptions 
of the world and its creation, which is manifestly untrue: a#r '<1', i:'t<i 
11R+I1T
 
SJ.TRr: 
lrcr 
 (Bhamati, ii, 1,33). Such a posi- 
'" 
tion is hardly complimentary to the Scriptures or compatible with their high 
position of validity as 
 1 It has already been stated that texts 
rmpporting the reality of creation and of " a real world, real souls and 
real God" are to be met with everywhere in the Upani&ads and SUtms and 
in the earlier and later literature also, l and it is hardly necessary to quote 
them here, in extenso, . 


.. 


.. 


1. Significant pa!!age! are R, V. ii, 15, 1 ; 24, 6 ; vii, 88, 6-7; x, 55, 6; 173, 4. 
B;lt. Up, iii, 7, 18-24; Svst. Up, V, 5 ; i, 9, Mut}r1. Up. iii, 1, 12; .K/lllta, ii. 
2,13; Uii 3; etc, and many others cited in my Hilto",!! "1 Dv.it. Boltool 
0/ Veiliint/l /lnd It, Lito"/ltu'fO Vol. I, p. 22, fn. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE MEANING AND NATURE OF CREATION 
The material universe, according to Madhva, is neither an emanation 
( pari'{/.ama) of Brahman nor a production de novo. It is merely an 
actualization of what is in the womb of Matter and souls by the action of 
Brahman. This creation is a reminder, however inadequate, of the 
majesty of God 1 . However vivid and profound a man's religious consci- 
ousness may be, he can only be conscious of God thro' His manifesta. 
tions and working in the Universe. Creation, thus, gives us a glimpse 
into the majesty of God: 
ij: qcffi +ftqt

: (Taitt. Up. ii, 8 ). 
Reason bids us assume a First Cause for the Universe. The first cause is 
advisedly one. Creative activity presupposes a complete foreknowledge 
of the effects, accessories, degree of effort and consequences of the act 
and a conscious effort directed towards its achievement. To say, then, 
that God is all-creator means that He is Omniscient (Sarvajiia), AlL 
Powerful and Satyakama ( Jayat'irtha, KN. t. p. 4 b). 


Madhva is aware that creation as an event occurring at a specific 
date in the past, at the fiat of the Deity, is open to serious difficulties and 
inconsistencies. The awkward question arises at once,- as to what indu- 
ced the Deity, which had obviously kept in its shell, all the time, to 
suddenly take it into its head to come out and call a Universe 
into being.! The objections apply, in the first place, to creation 
ex nihilo. But no Vedantin subscribes to such a view. The 
hypothesis of creation in time and the argument to the existence of God 
from the supposed necessity of a prius to the temporal series are definite. 
ly abandoned by Madhva. Creation, to him, is no doubt a real 
process. But it is a continuous creation, - a constant dependence of 
the world on the Supreme for all its determinations: 
 


 
I"'CCI"''1''1

1 ( B. T. p. 14). In so far as it is only the starting point in 


1. 
 tR 

Rh<''1rQ
ut: -ro:r: '(Dvadasa-Stotra). Cf. also 

!:1f 

 (Madhva, Ohan. Up, 0, vi, 1). Contrast in this conneo- 
tion, Sarokara's remarks on B. 8. i, 4, 14, and Jayatirtha's spirited rejoinder 
to it: 
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2, Pringle Pattison, Idea of 6'011., p. 308. 
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the process of eightfold determinations 1 , Madhva would, in a sense, 
endorse the view of Ulirici, that H God is not first God and then the 
Creator". This would not amount to tying down the Deity, as the 
various attributes are part of His nature (svarf1,palak
a1Ja) and there 
could be no limitation of His Self, and this creative energy of God has 
a dual aspect of sakti and vyakti (latency and patency) to be exercised 
as occasion demands : 


a1frRlIffi
 g; 1!iT t:lCT 
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 fctmtsftt 

(tfi!f 
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 <:
 
 f<tOOs(q 
 (A.V. i, 2 ). 


Madhva uses the term" cause" in the sense that a world of imper- 
fect beings and of ceaseless change is explicable only as being maintained 
by and dependent on a Supreme Being, who is Himself unchanging and 
perfect in every way and whose constant presence in them, educes the 
series of forms latent in matter and brings the souls nearer to their self- 
development at every step and so brings them into full play and actual 
manifestation: 
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( B. S. B. i, 4,27) 
The Universe thus depends on God as its ground and ratio essendi, but 
not as its cause in the narrow sense of the term: 
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All this will inevitably lead to the assumption of the co-existence of 
Matter and souls with God. Like Aristotle, and the Greek philosophers, 
Madhva looks upon the orderly realm of natural process as having neither 
a beginning nor an end (pravahato anadi ). The cosmos is as everlasting 
as the God on whom it depends. The changing no less than the Unchan. 
geable is an ultimate component of reality as a whole: 

 'Ra:t '<f 
 Q'ttIf+1bt/ct (TS). 
f
 ffl: >rir:t 
 
 '<f ( NS. 286 b ). 



CHAPTER XXVI 
DOCTRINE OF " ETERNAL CREATION" THRO' 
"PARADHINA-VISE$APTI" 
The belief in the metaphysical depe.l1dence of all finite reality upon 
Brahman obliges Madhva to hold that all finite existence is in some 
mcasure created, preserved, destroyed or otherwise determined in numer- 
ous ways, by the Supreme Being. He has enumerated twelve such 
determinations. These are the expression of this metaphysical dependence 
of the world of Matter and Souls (i.l1cluding the Cetana-Prakrti) on the 
O.l1e Source of all existence, activity and consciousness. The Sruti texts 
which declare Brahman to be the ultimate source and Creator of 
everything: 
 

 

 I and others like <KIT err 
 
 
 
(Taitt. Up.) should therefore be understood to imply different forms of 
metaphysical dependence of countless substa.l1ces, qualities and forces that 
constitute the world from the highest order of being to the lowest. Of the 
twelve determinations, creation or coming into existence is ontologically 
the most important one. It is understood by the Nyaya-Vaise('!ikas in the 
gross and literal sense of the term as a creation de novo and ex nihilo: aroff: 
't:111I'1;1
ql
 
: I Madhva does not, as a PariCAmavadin, recognize" 
(CfT 

 " or " Asat-ka.ryavada " in any instance of causation, whatsoever. 
But this does not mean that all things in the world are eternal and 
uncreated, in every respect, or abolish « 
q" in any form or 
aspect altogether. Madhva has show.l1, on grounds of logic, elsewhere, 
that the beginningless and eternal existence of certain fundamental 
substances or categories like space and time, must be accepted by 
every scientific-minded philosopher, as an unquestionable axiom. It has 
already been shown that the creation of time and space is an impossible 
hypothesis l . 
The question then arises: How is the existence of uncreated substan- 
ces like space and time to be metaphysically reconciled with the funda- 
mental presupposition of the VedAnta and its ideal that all finite reality 
is explicable only as derived from One Supreme Source of all. This 
problem has not occurred to and has not been raised by any other Indian 
philosopher or commentator on the Upani
ads and the Vedfinta. This 
shows how far in advance of his times Madhva's philosophic perceptions 


1. See Chao pter Xl, on Space a.nd Time. 
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were, over those of his compeers. Madhva's answer to the question rests 
on an analysis of the concept of Causation wherein he shows that it is 
capable of being distinguished into two kinds: (1) production of a sub- 
stance de novo in the commonsense view of the term and (2) production 
in the sense of acquisition of a change of state or peculiarity that depends 
on the will of another; i. e. God: q1J 1:ift<1lq
"1II}1; I This distinction 
places the entire question of creation of eternal substances in an altogether 
'II' new perspective and breathes a new meaning into the entire doctrine 
of Creation and marks a striking advance of thought in Indian philo- 
sophy, where the idea is quite novel. In the light of this new theory 
of Creation, it cannot be said that Madhva "finds it impossible to 
reconcile the traditional Hindu doctrine of the eternity of the world 
and souls, with their creation" or that "it is a pity that the teaching 
of St. Thomas on the possibility of Eternal Creation, never reached 
his ears "1. 


A correct understanding of Madhva's view of the Creation of eternal 
substances thro' " Para.dhfnavise?,apti", to be ex.plained presently, will 
show that it is the same as ' Eternal Creation' in the sense of positing an 
eternal and constant dependence of all finite reality in each and everyone 
of its states of being and becoming ( 
atj,bhfj,vavikaras ) and the eightfold 
cosmic det.rminations (Sf
tya.dya
takam), upon the One Infinite and 
Independent Principle viz., God or Brahman. 
This is the utmost limit to which any philosophical theory of creation 
could go, short of assuming creation in time of even eternal substances, 
in some remote undiscoverable past, ex nihilo, which is fraught with logi- 
cal contradictions. Such a doctrine of creation in time has been abandon- 
ed by speculative thinkers both before and after 81. Augustine and 
Madhva's position that creation should be regarded as an eternal act 
coeval with the Divine nature and ex.istence, is in perfect agreement with 
that of many early Christian Fathers, particularly Origen. Only we, 
should understand by" creation", according to Madhva, not only the 
manifestation of being which is the starting point in the series of eight- 
fold determinations, but one and all of the rest, according to the nature 


1. Cf. Remarks in a review of my work" Svatantriidvaita or :Madhva's .Theistic Real- 
ism" in the Light of tl18 East, Calcutta, Feb. 1943, p. 31. (Ed, Fr. Dundoy 
S.J.). It is interesting' to note that St. Thomas Aquinas and :Madhva werl 
ClOS8 contemporariel. 
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and fitness of each case. On this view, it will be impossible to conceive 
of anything at any time that could fall outside the jurisdiction of one or 
the other of the eightfold determinations or predications of finite 
existence : viz., 
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The position is clearly explained by Jayattrtha, in commenting on the 
concluding passage of the TS: 
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The eternal and absolute dependence of all eternal substances upon 
the Deity is not logically inconceivable. If there is nothing illogical in 
holding that impermanent things are so, not of their own accord, or for 
no imaginable reason (akasmiit), the same would apply to eternal substan- 
ces also. Else, the impermanent objects may be expected to be destroyed 
the very moment after their coming into being. This does not happen, 
because there is something by which its impermanence is determined. The 
eternal substances, also, could, in the same way, and for a similar reason, 
of " eternal dependence" on an eternal reason, be regarded as dependent. 
Simply because the non-eternity ( anityatva ) of the non-eternals is limited, 
we don't find it terminating and making the non-eternals eternal! Even 
so, thare is no possibility of eternal substances becoming non-eternal just 
because their eternality is said to be ' determined' or ' dependent' on 
something else like the will of God. Dependence is thus a relation which 
could be true of hoth eternals and non-eternols. It is something in the 
nature of things. So long then, as Creation is not defined in the narrow 
s
nse of.
 
 or 
:
: as in the Nya.ya, the acceptance 


I. U should be noted here that Jayatirtha's reference to 
 and it f.I(tIIA(tI " 
sabstanoes alone does not rale out the "Nityapadirthas .. (etemals) from the 
purview of oreation ete" as the term 
 itself, inoludes the 
 
in their subtle aspeots, as explained by him. in his own oommentary on Tr 
(p. 3-4) and a.I eluoidated by Vyisariya in his gloss on the same ( p. 7 b). 
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of the creation of eternal substances also in the sense of subjection or 
liability to new phases of being or becoming at the will of some other 
agency (viz. God), cannot be said to involve any logical incompatibility} 
Tho' in one sense all material transformation presupposes a basic 
continuity of essence of the cause, even after the change of name, form, 
properties and utility have taken place, there are cases in which the ori- 
ginal substance remains intact without surrendering any of its fundamental 
qualities, temporarily or absolutely. There are also yet other instances of 
change where the nature of the substance is changed to such an extent or 
in essential particulars and qualities, so as to be no longer recognizable 
or nameable by the same term, as the basis of its modified state. We are 
thus obliged to recognize two kinds of change ( 1 ) one in which the 
substratum and most of its essential features are intact \:j
UI«1IC\q
 
 
\:j
+iI"f'lR-tRl : I tho' certain additional traits may have crept in, in the 
process of change; and (2) another, in which as a result of the complete 
change effected in the substance, in the course of the casual process, we 
are faced with a total change in the constitution of the substance itself so 
as to make it almost a new and a different one, for all practical purposes 
1ilrn

't
q mq: I Madhva designates the fOrmer kind of change as 
(( 1t\Nl<1Pci
tjlfii >I and the latter as (( 
 
 " 
Applying these types of change to objects of experience or to 
ontological entities, whose existence we are appraised of by scripture 
or reasoning, we find that most of them come under the second type of 
change and are therefore to be regarded as "anitya" and ipso facto 
created at a particular time and place and have a beginning and an 
end. In regard to some others, however, experience and reason and the 
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authority of Scripture oblige us to put them in the former group. They 
are, therefore, regarded as Nitya or uncreated in essence, tho' still open 
to certain new influences. It is useless to deny that the Hindu Scriptures 
do teach the existence of at least a few of such " eternal" entities called 
Nityapadarthas or Ana.dinitya, which are conceived as existing from 
eternity without a beginning or an end,- such as Time, Space, Matter, 
Souls and the Vedas. The question is, therefore, how to reconcile such 
eternity of theirs with the axiom of the absolute all-creatorship of 
Brahman, which is not only one of the prominent attributes of Godhead, 
conceivable by man, but is also the philosophical justification for a 
Deity. Is it possible to hold that even eternal things are created in some 
sense? If so, in what sense should such creation of eternals be 
understood? This question is of the utmost importance, tho' it does 
not seem to have been appreciated in its true bearings by any Indian 
philosopher bef!,re or other than Madhva. It is in connection with this 
mC)mentous issue that he introduces his new theory of' Eternal Creation' 
or Creation of Eternal entities, thro' Paradhi:navise
apti. This is his 
most significant contribution to Indian philosophy. 
" Paradhil1avise
apti" means the acquiring of a new trait or 
complexion that depends on (the will of) an "Other" (God ). 
These new traits would differ according to the nature of the substance 
concerned. Some of these have been enumerated and explained by 
JayaUrtha : 


'Ii> 


Nitya-Padarthas 
1. Cetana-Prakrti 
2. A vyakrtakMa ( Space ) 


Nature of Paradhfnavi8e
a,pti 


3. Prakrti 
4. Kala-Pravaha 
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5. Mahada.di 
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6. Ji:vas 
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7. Vedas 
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The most important point to note in connection with the doctrine of 
ParAdhi:navise@Apti is that the special kind of change or creation, applies 
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to the aspect of the Vi8e
as (traits) only, that have been assumed by 
the substance in question and not to its basic essence or DharmisvarfLpa. 
Were it not so, the entire change would have been more directly termed 
as" Paradhlna-svarfLpi.intariipatti ". The specification of the change 
as (Paradhlna)- Vise
apti, instead, is therefore significant. The point 
is that it is not the rcc
II>tjI"l1I\ ( substratum) that is produced by the acquisi- 
tion of the new traits ( 
 ); but, only the " whole" (fct
IrniR). 
The new traits, moreover, cannot, in the nature of things, be coeval 
(
 ) with the Substance, in regard to the Jlva
, Prakrti. Space, 
Time etc. In such cases, the 

 and the fctf;Uq cannot be said to 
be absolutely identical with each other, but only tt 
fm1r ", as stated by 
JayatIrtha (Vide, TVt. p. 5, line 5 and VyA.sarAya's gloss on it: 
Mandi.iramanjarf, p. 8, line 16). We cannot, therefore, ignore this 
important point of distinction and treat the birth of the new trait as 
equivalent to the birth of the "Whole", taking JayaUrtha's remark- 

qot;f.\' 
 
mcnrU
s
reit I 

 
- 


 
 d
ql'ljIf!'1'>{';) 
C11 (NS. p. 431) as an unqualified dictum. 
This statement of Jayatfrtha must be read along with the important 
distinction of attributes in question, as "Yavad-dravyabhAvI" and 
" Ayavad-dravyabhAvI", drawn by Madhva and accepted by Jayatrrtha 
himself, in his TVt. and elsewhere. It is the failure to take note of this 
cruciaJ point that has led to disastrous results in H. N. Raghaven- 
drachar's claiming that in Madhva's philosophy, there cannot be any 
" eternal" or "uncreated" entities, in any sense of the term, ana that all 
Substances including Space, Tt'me, Souls and Matter undergo 
" Svarfj,pa-Sr
ti " in the full sense of the term, inclusive of the very 
core of their being. This is a most unfortunate perversion of Madhva'8 
teaching. 1 
JayatIrtha makes it clear that creation in the ordinary sense of 

 
 applies in t
e full sense of the term only to the Vi8e
as, 
which is therefore fittingly termed (t 

q;or.; " (birth of a new trait) 
that was not there before. The substratum (
) could not, however; 


I. H. N, Raghavendraohar's oontention of Svariipa-Sr

i of Jj'V8S in Madhva's 
philosophy was repudiated by orthodox spokesmen like Pandit D, Vasudeva. 
ohar (in his Kannada work "Dva.ita.p?'a.dipa ") and others, But it appears that 
H. N. Raghavendraohar still feels oonvinoed of the oorrectness of his 
own view. 
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be said to be produced as it is termed It 
CI

'i "1. This implies that 
the change or " creation " is only with reference to the Vise
a in respect 
of eternal substances and it is thro' and because of this acquiring of 
new traits that the "Visi@ta " (e. g. JIva) comes to be designated as 
" created ". There is no point in describing the "Vis,,?yakara" as 
&lq
(1

q " if the Svari.ipa-Sr
ti" of the Vise?ya is possible. 
Madhva and his commentator would not have labored so much to 
distinguish four kinds of change and draw a distinction between 
"
 
' (creatio.l1 de novo) and creation in a restricted sense of 
qw:ft<1Pc1
lqlffl : by virtue of the Vise
ya acquiring some new trait, applicable 
to certain' eternal entities' only, like Space, Time, Matter, and Souls. 
These could never have any other kind of creation; whereas objects 
like jars could be created in the ordinary sense of "at+!ffi 

" 


"ParadhInavise€iipti" is the only kind of creation that is possible 
in respect of Nityapadarthas. An objection may however be raised in 
this connection. From the point of view of Paril,lamavida or evolution 
theory accepted by Madhva, the production of a jar or a piece of 
cloth, is hardly other than a case of ParadhInavise
pti, defined in terms 
of 
ctoi:q
'1
q 
 R
I<:>tlffl
l 
 'O\
O<j"l
I( : so that, strictly speaking, 
there can be no other kind of creation maintainable in the system, for any 
material object. This being so the restricted application of creation, thro' 
Paridb.Inavise
pti, to ' eternal entities' alone, is pointless. JayaUrtha 
meets this objection in this way. The crux of creation thro' ParadhInavi- 
Be
pti is the fulfilment of the condition: 
<:t
(1

\f
c( Cffl!iT
- 

(t"'I
 I The creation of a jar, out of clay, is not a case of this kind, 
i. e. 

 
 1:t
fotl:C'i((tfft :, even tho' the material stuff of clay 
may continue still to underlie the jar. The fact is that there have taken place, 
in the course of the change of clay into pot, some far-reaching changes; 
so much so, we have no longer the clay intact, nor can we designate it as 
clay now nor recognize its original shape or arrangement (samsth{j,na). 
We have a 'new entity', jar. i. e. 
(ij'

\fJlC( 
: I Hence we say: 



: I 
 

andsoforth: 


1; Cf. 
 ij, at
C\
q s:.o.qO{q<lcj)'1"'<lI'I 
 ClTlctfi'<'
IUI"l1ct<l1 
 
 
'
 

 ( NS p. 399 b ). 
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 <IT&: 
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ff I 

 ir<r \;\O'mTH: 


Ifq 
 I 
>!
:q
 * * * * II (AV.ii,3.p. 28) 


But no such essential transformation could be detected in the case of the 
eternal substances named. Hence, these are best put down in a separate 
category of creation, by themselves, as qu1ift "1f<i
"tlffl
 
: I 
This new doctrine of creation is intended by Madhva to reconcile 
and rationalize the existence of certain Nityapadarthas, with the all-crea- 
torship of God. l 


1. Samkara gives greater importance to the statement of the Sruti that Brahman 
has cre'tted everything and interprets texts like' ''iI<tI
lq(

.ld 
 
:' as gau9-1L' 
He does not concede the e1';istence of uncreated eternals and is not aware of 
W'<fI'1f<i
"jIlH , 
r. ?of, 11 



CHAP'l'ER XXVII 


MADHV A'S THEORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF THE WORLD 
Madhva's theory of the constitution of matter and the evolution of 
the world is based on the' Samkhya' metaphysics of Upalli

ad.r, the Epic.r 
and PUra1Ja,f. He quotes profusely from the Mahahharata, the Bl1agavata 
and other Pur!i!)as and from the vast literature of the Pancaratra,r, which 
still await exploration at the hands of modern scholars. Even a cursory 
view of the quotations made by Madhva from the literature of the 
Paiicaratras bears witness to the strong and persistent Theistic tradition 
of Upalli
adie thought embodied in them and which Madhva inherited 
from them!, Md upon which he indented so largely, in the reinterpretation 
of the Upani
ads and the Sutras and in the exposition of his own system. 
The school of Ramanuja, tho' ostensibly connected with the Pan,cara. 
tras, has not, in its interpretation of the Vedanta, touched anything more 
than the fringe of that literature. A reference to the numerous quotations 
from a large number of forgotten SamhitM of the Pancaratra, occurring 
in the works of Madhva 2 , would make this clear. 
As a follower of the Epic Samkhya, Madhva has naturally accepted 
the doctrine of evolution of Matter (Prak;rti) as against the theory of 
.A.rambhavada or 'atomic genesis' of the Nyaya-Vaise
ikas, The latter. as 
exp1ained by Jayatirtha, is fraught with hourly danger to the stability 
( sthiratva) of the world of objects. According to the Pilupakavada of 
the Vaise
ikas, even the slightest displacement of a single atom in a jar 
would entail the ultimate destruction of it. Hence, Madhva would have 
none of it. S 
He therefore accepts the theory of the evolution of Matter from 
a subtle to a gross state, This has the advantage of guaranteeing the basic 
identity and stability of the material stuff in and thro'the various changes 
it undergoes in its process of development from a subtle to a gross state. 
Only the Paril)amavada would be consistent with Madhva's theor.y 


1 M. Vij. viii, 4. 
2, See my Histo'l'1j of Dvaita Bohool of Voaa'nta alAd Its Lito?'at71'l'tJ, Vol, I, 
Appendix ii. 
3. Cf. <ro 
 
 
'\O'I.j
'II
<11 qc5tsfq
. CI''U .,
o<f
 
R'"
" 
, 

 <:I
qll
<iiI\Ulfll 
 ;:rn-
 I 
m, 
-liql{t1"11I\OI<1I
fl CJ:, 
- 
i\'ro 
 :nirur 

 II (NS, p. 394 b). 
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of Causation and our faith in the stability of material objects l . He the. 
refore accepts a primordial material stuff called Prak:rti which undergoes 
various modifications and develops by a process of evolution and involu- 
tion of parts, The existence of Prakrti is not logically established by 
Madhva. He takes it over bodily from the Upani
::tdic, Epic and PuraQ.ic 
Samkhya cosmology. It is an eternal insentient stuff of the most subtle 
kind; 3f.ll 
('l
I
I<1
 +!

111i1S
r.ri;rl[
 !.T
FffcmT. (NS.) 


Madhva has stoutly opposed the attempts of other commentators on 
the Vedanta who have denied a place to Prakrti, as the material stuff out 
of which thc Universe is evolved by Brahman, in the philosophy of the 
Vedanta. He establishes on sound textual authority, the Sastric charac- 
ter ( Habdatvam ) of Prakrti as an insentient. dependent materia! princi- 
ple which is the material cause (upiidana-kara'l}a) of the world, and 
repudiates the theory of Abhinna-nimittopadanatva of Brahman adopted 
by other Bha.::yaka.ras on the Vedanta 2 . Madhva thus champions the 
cause of the Samkhya against the Advaitin and fights successfully for 
a place for Prnkrti in Vedantic cosmology. Ramanuja also, has perforce 
to recognize a material principle as defined in the metrical Upani
ads. 
the Epics and the Purat)as. Neither of them however could recognize, 
with the Samkhya, the independence of that principle. Madhva's point 
is that the status of Prakrti. as claimed by the Samkhyas, has nothing to 
do with its being recognized by Vedantins as the material stuff om of 
which the Universe is to be evolvcd. It is accepted as a principle depen- 
dent on the Brahman (Paratantra) by Madlwa and Ramanuja, 
Prakrti is both directly and indirectly the material cause of the 
world. It is the direct material cause of the development of time and the 
three qualities of salt va, rajas and tamas and indirectly of Mahat, 
Aharhkflra etc. It is both eternal and pervasive; but not un1imited R . 
The three gUl)aS are suppos
d to be differentiated at the beginning of 
creation, in the proportion of 4: 2: 1 ( B. T. iii, p. 24'). The evolution of 
other forms of matter takes place on account of the disturbance in their 


1. a'tcr 
 
 







,., 
 
 
if) 
+rrwa- I ariJ:sr

 
 

liT ft
 

?tra- (NS. 394) 
2. 'rho point bas been fully ,1iscu8sed in my lli..tO'l'1! of .D1,aita Sahool of J"flUin.fa 
(l1/,a lt8 Lito1'atwJ'o, Vol. 1, pp. 138.137, 
3. ., "9 
(j'R.ffi'i.I 

 arTI:1
 ( NS, 326 b. ) 
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equipois which gives rise to the twentyfour principles commonly recogni- 
zed-Mahat, Ahamkiira, Buddhi, Manas, ten sensory organs, five sense- 
objects and the five great elements. Mahat is the first and finest 
evolute of matter and energy. Ahamkiira is the principle of individua- 
tion, Buddhi that of discrimination and Manas of thought. The principle 
of Ahamkiira is divided into three classes of Vaikii.rika, Taijasa and Tam- 
asa. Prom Taijasa, the ten sense organs are produced and the five scnse 
objects (vi
ayas) and the elements are the products of Tammm-Ahamki\ra. 
The tanmatras stand for qualitatively distinct and irreducible sensc- 
qualities with a definite leaning towards their appropriate objects. These 
twentyfour evolutes of Prakrti are the constituents of the microcosm 
and the macrocosm of the entire Brahmitl:4a. Madhva gives a proper 
reorientation to this theory of material evolution by linking it up with 
a systematic hierarchy of presiding deities from top to bottom. It is 
under the constant supervision and guidance of these Abhimani.devatas 
(or Tattvabhimanins) that all material transformations and psycho- 
physical functions are carried on. The Supreme Brahman itself is 
ultimately behind all these activities and of each and everyone of them : 
crsr ef;if 
T f<i"!!j«l11't.
<t'
il : !:jOfN<r
 I 





: 
.ijf II (B. S. B.) 
The three forms of Matter - viz., Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, are specially 
controlled by the three aspects of Cetana-Prakrti, in her three aspects of 
Sri, Bhii and Durga : 
:ucttiC"lI't.
m
 
<rT: 
: 

;
ij'&I
 I (B. T. p. 21 ) 
The period of creation is said to be one-eighth of the period of 
involution : 



fil
 
: 
1Wii
 
: I 
m 
ros;:lI'G:r 
f
: II (B. T. p. 71 b) 
Involution takes place by the merger of the effects in their causes, in the 
reverse order of evolution. Tbis applies to the Tattvabhimani-devas also, 
both in Samsara and in release. 
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OHAPTER XXVIII 
CRITIQUE OF BRAHMA-PARI
AMA AND VIVARTA VADAS. 
Madhva's conception of the material world and its relation to 
Brahman is free from the difficulties that beset the PariQama and 
Vivarta Vadas. Pantheism pulls down the Deity to tae gutter. It is 
worse than irreligion. It utterly negates the independence of God, 
For, all material modifications are dependent originations ( Paradhina- 
vis
a). They fall under two main heads of change: change of 
Substance (t:Tffl'qftcr&) and change of aspect or attributes ( 
9ff ). 
Each of these may again be distinguished into reversible and irre- 
versible modifications. All these four kinds of change are dependent 
upon external agencies. It would be impossible to recognize any such 
external cause of change in respect of Brahman, as that would immedia- 
tely reduce it to a position of dependence. Pari1;1a.mavada, moreover, 
stands committed to the view that Brahman alone existed in the beginning 
and that there was no other substance in existence then. It does not 
believe in any other eternal existent, uncreated by Brahman or co-existent 
with it (as those who believe in creation thro' ParAdhinavise
pti do ). 
No modification of Brahman is thus conceivable or possible in such 
circumstances, as the urge or direction for such modification must come 
from an outside age.l1cy, It will be inconsistent with Divine perfection 
to assume that Brahman itself, out of its own free will chooses to trans- 
mute itself into the world of beings and objects, - a world which is a state 
of sin, evil and misery. We cannot say that the Brahman does not recog- 
nize the misery and imperfections of the world as it is. For it is 
ex hypothesi Sarvajfia. If Brahman does not experience the suffering in 
the world, who does? Not the Jiva ; for he, too, is a modification of 
Brahman and is essentially the same as Brahman. Even supposing 
that the Jiva is only partially identical with Brahman it would not 
wholly exempt Brahman from a share in the misery of the world. 
Even the most subtle modifications in the development of sentient 
creatures are subject to external forces. Sentients are never known 
to undergo change of state or condition of being at their own free will. 
It is useless to argue that Brahman being Almighty could change 
at Its own will, without reference to any external stimuli or provocation 
or direction. For, the change from a state of blessedness and perfection 
to one of obvious misery and limitation can hardly be a token of 
Almightiness! It would be sheer dogmatism to say that we should not 
raise logical objections in a case that transcends all reason. In that case 
all philosophy should have to be:given up as a wild goose chase. The 
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plea of ' transcending logic' can be. urged with propriety only in cases 
where the authorities are unanimous. In this case, however, it is not so, 
as there are many texts which clearly deny to the Brahman any kind of 
physical or material modification ( 
US
:

: ) so that the employ- 
ment of reason becomes imperative in coming to a definite conclusion on 
the vexed question. 
It is equally unavailing to put in that the change of state undergone 
by Brahman is a special kind of modification that does not af1ect its 
" deeper nature", For the fact remains that the change of state attribu- 
ted to Brahman by the Parit;lamavadin is precisely and unlortunateJy 
of this very kind that plunges it into the abyss of misery and imperfection 
of the world, from a state of bliss and self-suJficiency. How can we 
prett:nd that this does not affect its" deeper nature "? That being so, 
and gO long as it is conceded that Brahman does not undergo any change 
of state that is determined or controlled by external agencies, any state of 
becoming in which we might find It, will be as natural to It as any other! 
Since it is admitted ( by the Parit;lamavMin ) that Brahman is with and 
without the forms of grossness at different times, it will be impossible to 
deHne which of them is Its " natural" state and which is adventitious; 
so that both the states would be quite natural to its being. Granting for 
argument's sake that a transformation of Brahman with a complete loss 
of original nature is possible, the question will still remain if such a 
transformation will be partial or wholesale. As Brahman is partless and 
indivisible, the former alternative could not be true. In the latter case, 
Brahman having been" exhausted" in the transformation, there would be 
none left ( as Brahman) during the lifetime of the world, with the result 
that aU talk of acquiring knowledge of the Brahman, with a view to 
attaining the bliss of Mok
a, will have to cease. 
Madhva, therefore. rejects the view of Bhaskara and many others 
that Brahman is in itself the stuff of which the Universe is made. So far 
as all our received knowledge and the testimony of the Scriptures go, 
there would appear to be an unbridgeable gulf between Spirit and matter: 
Cit and Ja4a : 


;;
(f.R:


1 
""
fi=r
sfq
:
:q;; II (A V. i, 4 ). 
Brahman is essentially Saccidananda. How, then, could such a perfect 
being of pure intelligence and bliss evolve, out of itself, an effect that is 
inert and wholly lacking in intelligence and is, in addition, the abode of 
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so much misery and subject to ceaseless change? There is no use in 
taking shelter behind alleged statements in the Sruti to the effect that 
Brahman is immediately and in its own person, the material cause of the 
world. For not even the vociferation of a hundred texts could make the 
crow white! Reason 
may test even where it cannot build. Where 
conflicting authorities ciaim to interpret the Sruti, each to suit his own 
metaphysics, the employment of reason becomes more important than the 
bare text itself, 


Not even the Scripture says directly t!1tlt the intelligent becomes the 
unintelligent. £n that case, the Brahman could as wcll become the 
individual souls, too; and simplify matters for all philosophers. Moreover, 
the Sruti says ernphatically that Brahman is immutable and unchanging: 

sa.:R:
: I Since no causation is possible without some change or 
modification in the cause, we must naturally look for the material cause 
of the Universe, elsewhere than in Brahman 1 . 


A strict adherence to the logic of facts and the spirit of the Srutis 
compels Madhva to reject the profanity of Brahmaparit)a.mavada, in any 
garb. Even the oft-paraded promissory statement about the knowledge 
of the one leading to the knowledge of the many (on which 
aIhkara 
himself tries to base the case for Brahmaparit)ama) does not necessarily 
warrant the conclusion that Brahman is the material cause of the Uni- 
:. verse. Madhva has been the first critical commentator on the ChiJ,ndogya 
Upani
ad to draw attention to the difficulties in the wording and form of 
the propositions, as they stand, which definitely militate against any faci- 
le conclusion of material causality (

) being drawn from that 
text. No other commentator, ancient or modern, seems to have realized 
this crucial point. The difficulty pointed out by Madhva is a real and 
serious one and cannot be lightly passed over. The examples of 
, 

fUr and 
f.1"'PCI''' in the form in which they appear in the text of Chii,n. 
Up. vi, 1,4-6, are virtually incapable of establishing anything more than a 


1. The supposed reference to Brahmapari1].a.mavii.da, in the teaching of the 
B'J'akma8'fi.t'J'a8 ( i, 4, 24 ) has been convincingly shewn by Madhva to have 
no relevance to that problem at all. For a full discussion of the issue and 
refutation of the remarks of V. S, Ghate and Bhandarkar, on this point, 
see my HIJSVL i, PEl' 137-1H. 
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general resemblance or point of contact between Brahman and the 
world. The terms" eka " ( used thrice ), pi?Xf,a, mar;i and nakhanikrnt- 
ana, prevent the establishment of an intimate causal relati on (
'(!T
RTtn 
<1- 
+TfCf ) among the pairs named in the text :
, 
: rqll-S'f(I""\ 
 6<f
: 

 I 'oro f<JmCFif' 

QTq'(n 
«mr.. I., 

us I
<ii ff.f :ar
II;f<m;r I 
 ffl: 

 I i'{ m;+{T1<1R
"'<rB:. I ., ' "".'1;S f<1
 c+fCfi 
 
13: I 
( Madhva, VTN, p. 25 b. ). 
A little reflection would show the truth of this contention: 
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 II ( NS. i, 4, p. 226 ). 


There is no use pleading that we should not take the text literally 
but look to the spirit; for the spirit itself has got to be deduced from the 
wording. However that may be, the third and the last illustration of 
nail-scissors has not even the semblance of a causal argument. It gives 
the whole case away. For, the nakhanikrntana is itself an effect and not 
the cause of anything else and cannot, in the nature of things, be the 
" cause " of 'all that is made of kar
t"ijyasa.' It should be clear then, 
that the argument for the material causality of the Brahman breaks down, 
completely, and at the very first touch of criticism, in this instance, The 
position is hardly better in the other two cases. 
Madhva, therefore, prefers to take the teaching of Uddalaka in terms 
of the primacy of the knowledge of Brahman over all other formi 
or kinds of knowledge. To know Brahman is to know at 
one sweep, all that is worth knowing, a bout the wo rld, that is so utterly 
dependent on It: <1'i'm-c<lf 
 
Srl:Rr. 
W1O<j
q
I""1d ( Gita, vii, 2 ). The 
knowledge of Brahman is the end and aim of all secular learning and the 
culmi.l1ation of all knowledge. Sage Udda.Iaka is naturally at pains to 
impress this great truth on his son who is conceited enough (cf. 

 
f<1 Chan. Up. ) to gloat over his learning, divorced from Brahman- 
knowledge. 
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There is much truth in Madhva's contention, therefore, that a rela- 
tion of material cause and effect could not be easily established among 
the pairs named in the text, consistent with the actual wording of it. 
The utmost point of contact between the mRf and 
i;1Cfj that these ex- 
amples could establish is one of resemblance of some kind: 
 t!
.ir 1 
f<t; iI, 
f
 (NS. p. 451 ). The point is conceded by the Bhamati also 
in the purvapak\
a: t lf
" 

>clf,f<t?:qr;:i:1: q\+m+fif: 
,orr.ir 'iJ.:cr<rRi I <j"!qT 
m
 
 
 
 <f)Of 
aT 
fd 1\ 


The other familiar examples of ( I) scorpions being produced from 
cowdung; (2) hair and nail growing from the human body; and (3) the 
growth of man from childhood to youth and old age, quoted to establish 
the material casuality of Brahman, are equally unavailing. The point at 
issue is the possibility of an unintelligent (jarJ,a) effect being produced 
solely from a sentient being, The analogy of scorpions etc. is there- 
fore, doubly irrelevant as the scorpion is a living creature and the 
cowdung insentient. Even if such production were biologically true, it 
admits of other explanations in so far as the scorpion has a material 
body which might be derived from the dung. But, the soul of the 
scorpion (i.a so far as it may have one ), cannot be a product of dung I 
SaIhkara's explanation (B. S. B. ii, 1, 6) that Brahman has satta in 
common with its effects like Ak1i.Sa, overlooks the fact that this satta 
is not, like the body of man, distinguishable from Brahman. The 
growth of hair and nails from the human body is possible only so 
long as it is tenanted and sustained by a soul and not at other times. 
But the PariQa.mavii.din has necessarily to conceive of a state when 
Brahman alone existed in an incorporeal or pre-corporeal state and 
later produced the world out of itself. But a non-embodied Brahman 
cannot, on the very same analogy of man, produce anything. It 
would, in any case, be impossible to show that nails and hair are 
directly produced from the soul! The example of the development of 
man from childhood to old age pertains, in the opinion of all 
Sa.straka.ras, only to the body (sariradharma) of man and not te his 
soul. The ripening of wisdom with the advance of years and the 
appearance of virility in youth, are possible only in the event of a 
body sustai.aed by the presence of a soul. None of the developments 
instanced can or is known to take place in the soul as such. And in 
all these cases, the purely physical developments are traceable to the 
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physical part in the causal complement\ Consistent then, with the 
implications of these analogies, the PariQamavadin must admit that the 
purely material part of Brahman-if it can be credited with any-is the 
material cause of the world and that the soul-part or spiritual element 
in its make-up is the operative cause. This would be tantamount to 
a restatement of Madhva's position, in less accurate terminology. In 
such a contingency, the material part will have to be regarded as 
not-Brahman as there cannot obviously be anything material about 
Brahman! This could give us but a Kevala-nimittakal'al)avada, in the 
end; 
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: II (AV. i, p. 13). 


In so far as most PariJ.lamavadins, like Bhaskara and SrikaQtha, do 
not admit the co.existence of a purely material principle (Prakrti) 
which can figuratively be styled the' body' of Brahman, the illustration 
of scorpions etc. cannot, with propriety. be cited by them. Bhaskara 
is the only Vedantin who holds fearlessly to actual Brahmaparil)ii.ma 
and regards not merely the material world but the souls also as products 
of Brahman. This lands him in further difficulties of having to visit 
the miseries and imperfections of the finite selves also, 0.11 Brahman, 
against repeated assertions in the texts to the contrary : <If'1
s. 
ftr
Rr ( Up. ) mmfitf'{fu 
 

 ( B, S. i, 2, 8. ). 


Rii.manuja is generally regarded a$ a believer in Abhinna-nimi- 
ttopadii.natva of Brahman. This gives him an apparent advantage over 
Madhva. But this is altogether deceptive. Ra.manuja cannot afford to 
go to the same length as Bhii.skara and deny the co-existence of a purely 
material principle called Prakrti, tho' it may be subject to Brahman 
and act as its 'body' (
00t). Ramanuja frankly admits the 
existence of Prakrti: ;:r 
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The so-called Brahmopadanatva, on his view, is really on a par with 
the procreation of a son ( i. e. his body ) by the father or the _ emergence 
of nails and hair from the body nourished by the soul: 
3{
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The position of Ramimuja ultimately boils down to Kevalanimitla- 
kitra1,lavilda of Brahman, so far as the Brahma-caitanya is concerned 
and all talk of Abhinnanimittopcldilna. indulged in by him and his 
school, turns out to be a mere terminological exaggeration and flourish. 
The point is fully brought out by Jayatirtha in a searching analysis 
and criticism of Ramanuja's position : 3{:1 
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The position of Srika1)
ha and other (Brahma)-Saktipari
amava.dins 
like Nimbarka, Vallabha and others, is hardly better. In so far as this 


1. JJ'or an exposition of this criticism, see Iutrod. to my edn. of Oatu881lt'1'i- 
b1tii{!ya of Madhva, Madras, 1934 ( p. xxii ). 
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( Cit )-sakti of Brahman, which according to these writers, is the 
immediate substratum of the PariQAma is distinguished from the soul- 
part of Brahman conceived as SaccidanandAtmaka, the latter ceases to 
be the real substratum of the change. It is the CicchaktP, Bakt! or 
energy or 'body' (as Ramanuja would call it) that turns out to be 
the real and immediate material cause or the world. Even this is a 
far cry from actual and immediate cent-per-cent Upadanatva or Pari- 
QAmitva of Brahman. Thus, in most cases, the so-called Upiidanatva 
of Brahman duo' its Cicchakti or Sat-sakti, as the case may be, turns 
out to be nothing more than an "Apadanatva" i. e. 
 
, acceptance of Brahman as the residual spirit' that remains unaffected 
and untransforming in any given instance of change taking place in its 
tenement. This point also is convincingly established by Jayatirtha: 
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( NS. p. 200 ). 
This criticism covers every shade and variety of Brahmaparip.amaviMa 
thro' aspects or modes considered as essential parf of Brahman. 


L The term Is peculiar to Srikal,1
ha, Oioohakti, on his view, ie Cldacltprapaf1cii- 
ka.ra. It Is sometimes identified with Brahman and sometimes dlstlngnleheil from 
it. -a loose procedure. 
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As for the Vivartavida, it is, strictly speaking, no theory of causation 
at all, as it does not accept any true effect that has got to be accounted 
for, but only an appearance. Quite apart from this, there is the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the obscuration of the Brahman by. Ajfiana, which 
is the root-cause of the appearance of the world. There is again greater 
difficulty than even in the PariJ)amavada interpretation, in reconciling the 
promissory statement of 
f.f.; m
 with the illustration of clay 
etc. and the requirements of real Vivartavada: :a:rR1ftCl'fci 11 1:%
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( NS. i, 4, 6. p. 226 ). 


It would be truer to say from the Vivarta standpoint that the knowledge 
of the One sublates: or puts an end to the knowledge of the many, 
rather than that: it produces or gives rise to any such knowledge (Cf. 
the wording : 3T
ct 
cf +lCfRt I 31!1cf +rei' +l'CfI%)' There is not merely 
terminological inexactitude. The expressions used by UddaIaka are 
capable of suggesting a differe.1t and more sensible interpretation. 
There is nothing to show that Uddi:ilaka was trying to equate the many 
with the unreal. The unreal is something which has been mistaken for 
another: 31":'.IT"3T ifI 
I\I



 ft: (Samkara. B, S. B. i, 1, ],). But the 
" many" in the promissory statement includes also things which have 
not at all been brought within the scope of Svetaketu's understanding 
or misunderstanding: 
ct 
ct +li!ft
 J In any case, the illustrations of clay 
etc. would appear 'to assume the reality of effects,-- the connecting link 
between the One and the many being nothing more than a resemblance; as 
actual cause-and-effect relation is unsustainable, for reasons already 
explained. Clay is never the Vivartopadana of pots, Since no causal 
relation could be ,made out among the pairs named in the text without 
distorting the actual purport of the terms of the text!." or glossing over 
or ignoring some of them like 1:%, ;n'Vr and 
,and also asserting a 
palpable travesty
'of a causal argument in the last instance of. the 
nail.scissors, the. interpretations of Samkara and Ramanuja are 
misplaced. 
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The Advaitic theory of Abhinnanimittopa.d
natva of Brahman has 
also bcen discussed by Vyasaraya in his Nyayam'(ta, in the light of its 
exposition by Prakasa.tman, in his Vivara'!1-a. According to the Vivara'!1-a, 
there are three ways in which the position that Brahman is thc matcrial 
cause of the world may be explained. (1) Brahman conjointly with 
MAya is the material cause (upiJdiJna) of the world, like two strands 
of a thread which go to make a string'. (2-3) MayA which may he 
viewed as a power of Brahman or as dependent on Brahman is the 
material cause and Brahman thro' its association or connection with 
it is also, in a way, the Upadiina thro' such Maya. Prakasiitman further 
explains that on thc first 
iew inasmuch as Brahman and Maya would 
both conjointly constitute the material cause of the world, there would 
be no violation of the Nirvikara Sruti which should be understood 
with reference to Brahman in its state of isolation, (i. e. when not in 
conjunction with Maya). Ih the other two cases also the Nirvika.ra 
Sruti is to be understood to refer to Brahman when it is not colorcd 
by Maya or is not acting thro' Maya. 


Vyasaraya criticizes all these explanations. He points out that in 
the first case, like the two threads conjointly going to make thc string, 
Brahman also would be as much an Upadiina or tran.;forming cause 
as Maya; and there would be no point in claiming thc Brahman alonc 
to be "Nirvikara" in the process. Moreover, as both Brahman and 
Maya. are the material cause of the world, we should expect to find 
the essential characteristics of Brahman viz., Paramiirthika reality, 
consciou<;ness and bliss in the effect viz., the world! It cannot be said 
that only an intellectual awareness of the essential characteristics of thc 
Upiidana is to be asso,ciated with the effect and not thc actual pre- 
sence of those characteristics. .In that case, how is the Advaitin justi- 
fied in claiming that the world possesse.
 the character of anin'araniya- 
tvam in so far as it is a product of Maya. or Avidya.? If he should 
say that the world does not possess the character of Paramarthika 
reality because it is not solely th
 proiuct of Brahm
n ( sanmfitropii- 
diinakam), then, by the same reasoning, he should refuse to ca11 the 
world "anirvacaniya" because it is not solely produced by Anirvaca- 
niya Maya! Again, if Brahman associated with Maya is regarded 
as changing and Brahman unqualified is to be accepted as Nirvikara, 
the question wil1 be 'Is the qualified entity (Visi
ta) to be designated 
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as Brahman or not? If the qualified entity is Brahman, it could hardly 
be unchanging! If it is not to be regarded as Brahm
n, the question of 
regarding Brahman as Upadana would simply not arise. Further if the 
transformation of the Visi$.ta is admitted then such transformation would 
be of the same order of reality as the substratum, which would go against 
the requirements of the Vivarta theory in which the product of Vivarta 
has a lesser reality than its substratum. It cannot also he held that 
real transformation takes place in the Visi

a while only an 
illusory transformation takes place in the Vi
e
ya (the substratum). 
For, in order to speak of a Vivarta at all, there should be some 
illusory transformation in the Suddha also. Hence it would be 
difIbult to say that the Buddha is absolutely Nirvikara. If it is said that 
there is no real Vikara in the Suddha, then, it would be equally wrong to 
speak of any actual transformation in the Vigi,,!
a too, since it is primarily 
in the Vise
a1)a ( Maya) that any real transformation is taking place. 
As for the third view that Brahman is to be regarded as Upadana thro' 
Maya and not directly, like the constituent parts (am.fu) of thread
 
forming the cloth, Vyasaraya shows that the analogy is misplaced. The 
constituent parts (amsu) of the thread are really the material cause of the 
c10th. But the Brahman is not the constituent cause of Maya. How 
then could Brahman be regarded as the constituent cause of the world 
thro' Maya? 


It would be equally unavailing to define Upadanatvam as being the 
substratum of an illusory change. The term "Upadana" is nowhere 
used in philosophical writings in this sense. No one would designate 
.. clay", which is the material cause of pot, as the substratum of the 
illusory appearance of the pot I Nor is the shell, the substratum of an 
illusory appearance of silver spoken of as the' material cause' of silver. 
If the Advaitin proposes to define Upadanatvam in a novel W3Y which 
has no relation to the connotation of the term as other philosophers 
understand it, he may please himself with such a diversion. But it will 
not make the Brahman the material cause of the world in the accepted 
sense of the term! Finally, Vyasaraya points out that the Advaitic 
position that Isvara is the efficient cause (nimitta) of the world, 
Maya the material cause (upadana) and Buddha Brahman the subst. 
ratum of the illusory app
arance of the world makes the thesis of 
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"Abhinnanimittopadanatva" of Brahman, so eagerly sought to be 
read into the Prakrtyadhikarat;la of the Brahmasf1tras, by SaIhkara, 
pointless. 
Madhva thus establishes his point that Brahmopadanatva theory is 
logically and textually unsustainable, and philosophical1y unsound. We 
have to stick to Kevala-nimittakaral).atva only. This will not land us in 
a plurality of Causes. The clear fact that Prakrti is a metaphysically 
dependent principle just like Space and Time (tho' eternal), will effectively 
bar the possibility of plurality of causes. This point has been established 
by Madhva under B. S. ii, 1, 15, et. seq. 



v. DOCTRINE OF ATMAN 
CHAPTER XXIX 
ESSENCE OF SELFHOOD 
Souls are conceived in Madhva's system as finite centres of cons- 
cious experience, eaeh with a unique essence of its own. The essence 
of individuality is that one finite centre of experience cannot possess, 
as its own immediate experience, the experience of another. It is this 
non-transferable immediacy of experience that distinguishes one self 
from another, in spite of their po!\sessing certain similar characteristics: 
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SM+rcr: I ( NS. p. 507). Each has a specific content of consci- 
ousness, reality and bliss and constitutes a focalization which is nowhere 
exactly repeated in nature. Their very raison d' etre is to be distinct 
personalities or exclusive focalizations of a common Universe. The 
best definition of the self is that given by Jayatirtha: $it 
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 I (NS. p. 633). This refers to a 
dynamic personality endowed with the triple properties of will, cogni- 
tion and activity. The basis of individuality is to be found in the 
uniqueness of 'personality', which is a blending of consciousness, 
experience and works, in proportion to its intrinsic stature (yogyata.). 
It is the core of all hedonistic, ethical and spiritual activities of man: 
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The nature of the souls, at its best, is said to be one of unaIloy- 
ed bliss and pure intelligence. It is essentially free from any kind 
of misery or pain: 


 '3!
 (UKt), tho' subject to a 
natural gradation of intelligence and bliss in a cosmic hierarchy of 
selves and subject always to the Supreme, in bondage and releaJe. 
The sense of misery, which is bondage, is external to their essence and 
is brought about by a real tho' misplaced sense of independence of 
initiative and conduct: 
Q
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1. Dasgnpta unhappily has misread a.nd misinterpreted this passage from the 
NS, in his HiB, o[ .(na-. Phil. (iv, p. 113 ). 
P.M. 12 
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The question has been raised: "If each individual possesses in finite 
and material outlines, the perfection of consciousness, it seems to become 
a mere point of existence when it casts off the body and enters release. 
Will there not be overlapping of souls there,? If not, what is it that dis- 
tinguishes one from the other?" (Radhakrishnan, 1. phil. p. 719). In 
other words, what is it that constitutes the essence of selfhood, if we are 
to subtract from it, as we should, in the state of release, all the content 
and vestures that enfilm its essence and are obviously incidental and non- 
fundamental to its being or make-up in each case? "We seem to be re- 
duced to an abstraction of pure being or intelligence,-a monad ism. It 
is merely then an assumption to hold that the single colorless unit, called 
" self", is different in each individual ". 


... 


It is easy to ask such a question or pass such ex cathedra judgments. 
But it is not easy to give a thoroughly convincing answer to it, here and 
now sub specie altemi. Indeed, we should be in possession of the highest 
form of self-realization, which is the goal of religion and philosophy, if 
we should be able, here and now, to place our finger on what constitutes 
individuality and define it in precise terms. That will be unravelling the 
greatest of all mysteries, that has remained inscrutable for ages. We 
should cease to be embodied, if we catch our selves in their pristine essen- 
ce of selfhood unconditioned by the floating perceptions of heat and cold, 
light and shade, pleasures and pain. If the Advaitin could silence the objec- 
tion to Avidya with the lofty remark that "if we can understand the rela- 
tion of ltman to A vidya, we must be beyond the two"l, the Dvaitin could 
as well plead with equal propriety that it would not be possible to deny the 
doctrine of intrinsic plurality of selves and their natural gradation, so 
long as we have no means of realizing the true essence of selfhood here 
and no means of proving that there is no basis of distinction in release. 
Madhva does not, after all, lay stress merely on sensations, feeling and 
bondage, in support of his doctrine of plurality of selves, as if these were 
the only movements of the real. It does not require much argument to 
show that the real nature of the souls and their true essence of individua- 
lity are now hidden from us by some mysterious veil of ignorance called 
Avidya. (SvaguQAcchadika). Thanks to the light of Scripture and 
the exercise of reason and introspection, we may however expect to lift 
the veil ever so little and to take a peep into the truth of things and the 
vision might be enlarged as we go up in the scale of discipline and 


) 


1, RadhakriBhnan, I. PhiZ. ii, p. 577. 
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Aparok
a. We can arrive at some kind of working solution of the 
problem now, by examining the evidences of Scripture and advancing 
logically from the known to the unknown. This is the utmost that the 
best of uS can do and we need not despair or despise this method so 
long as we have no other means of approach open to us. The indivi- 
duality of experience and the impossibility of our entering into others' 
experience, with the same fourth dimensional inwardncss as our own, are 
sufficient proofs of the basic distinction of selves: I;(Ct 6<f<R
<rr ;;r;'fR+Wf: 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


METAPHYSICAL DEPENDENCE OF SOULS 


In spite of their intrinsic nature of consciousness and bliss, the 
souls, as finite beings, are in a state of absolute dependence and limi- 
tation at all times, in bondage and release. Release is only from the 
fetters which prevent the realization of their true natures and their 
metaphysical dependence on Brahman. Dependence is not a passing 
chapter in their lives. It is the very condition of their being as finite 
entities. The eightfold determinations of the cosmos are simply the 
expression of such dependence. Such dependence is most vividly felt 
in the pre-natal and post-mortem conditions of life: <R+mr.. 
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 I (B.T. p. 76), as well as 
in Pralaya, dreams, deep sleep and swoons. It is only in the state 
of sthiti that man is found to arrogate independence to himself. He 
lies helpless and weak at other times, both before and after. It may 
therefore be concluded that even this temporary assumption of 
independence is misplaced: 
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The description of impending death in Chan. Up. VI. 15, wherein all 
psycho-physical powers are merged in their causes, one after the other, 
is another graphic instance of the soul's absolute dependence. The very 
fact of its achieving freedom from the shackles of Prakrti by the grace 
of Goa is an unmistakable proof of its continued dependence on Him, 
even in release. It would be preposterous to expect the essential meta- 
physical dependence of finite beings on the Independent to be cut off 
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at any time. It cannot be destroyed without destroying the very consti- 
tution of the self qua Pratibimba of the Infinite. The relationship of 
Bimbapratibimba between Brahman and Jivas, being the result of A vid- 
ya, in Advaita, is taken to be destroyed in release along with the extinc- 
tion of individuality as such. But the same relation being Svabhivika 
and not due to Upii.dhis, in Madhva's view, is not therefore liable to 
destruction in Mok
a. Hence its persistence in release, also, along with 
the persistence of individuality, shorn of all obscuring elements. 
Madhva, therefore, holds that even in the state of Mok
a the realiza- 
tion of personal bliss, to the full, is dependent on the will of 
the Supreme : 
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The limitations of the soul are, therefore, partly intrinsic and partly 
extrinsic - 
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The extrinsic ones are terminable. The intrinsic remain with the self. 
The limitations of the self are, in general expressed in and thro' the eight- 
fold determinations of cosmic life, which include life in Mok
a also, to 
which they are subject. Tho' essentially uncreated, they are, nevertheless, 
associated from eternity with a series of material coils known as A varaJ,)as. 
They are ( 1) Liilga-sarIra or the subtle body or psycho-physical mecha- 
nism of sixteen elements. This carries the causal potentialities that lead 
to a number of future lives, in the fulness of time. (2) Prarabdhakarma 
or Karma which has begun to bear fruit. ( 3) KAma or desire which is 
the seed of activity and (4) positive ignorance ( 
lq
'iI
I<1
 ) or Avidya 
which is both real and destructible. This is not simply a negative element 
( 
 )1. It must be recognized as a positive force in view of its 


1. Dasgupta (1. FAil. iv, p.159) is not oorreot in stating that Irnorance 
( avia1lci) in Madhva's system" is a nogativo 8ub8tancc which, by God's will 
veils the natural intelligence of all ". He has misread and misinterpreted 
the passage from the NS relatini to this topic. 
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being a product of TamoguQ.a encircling the soul and getting destroyed 
by Aparok
ajfiana. The essence of this Ignorance is the assumption of 
independence and initiative and looking upon the accessories given to the 
self as his own, in his own right: cr

m 3tf.t '<lIPt
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 I 
(NS. p, 26) 


The locus of this Ignorance is the self. Such ignorance is not 
incompatible with the self.luminous character of the self, inasmuch as 
the Supreme Being which is Independent and All-powerful ( 
T- 

) obscures a part of the self's nature by means of Vise
as. This 
positive nescience has two aspects - Jiviicchadika. and Paramacchadika. 
The former conceals the true nature of the self (qua Pratibimba and 
metaphysically dependent on Brahman) from itself: 
m
 
whereby man comes to assume independence of initiative and believes 
himself and the world around to be self-subsisting: 



 
: 
 ai(QT ft gutR5llf : 
'" 

 
qrcF.ir m<IT 
 lfT
: (B.T. p.l8). 


In
eed, it is the assumption of this independence that is the root-cause 
of bondage: Q+rro
 
 (B. S. B.). The marvellous hold of this 
ignorance on people which makes them oblivious of their own weaknesses, 
while being alive to the shortcomings of others, is effectively portrayed 
in the Vi
urahasya : 


rRtrt
: {iR)ir ., 
 ! 

f
 

6.I
IcK\
Ii.I
'1 : II 


It would, thus, be seen that dependence is the distinctive mark 
of the finite, at all times. It may find expression in one or more of the 
eightfold determinations of cosmic development. It is for this reason 
that Madhva brings the eternal substances also, under the causal scheme 
of Brahman, by means of the doctrine of Paradhlnavise
aptil. 



 


1. 'I 'he dependence of eternal substances on God, is accepted by Vediinta Desika 
als
: 
 

: q
ii'(+t
"I1
I
I';t
 ifI1:r q

4""<9lfuo&.(Cf1:1" I 
He defines such dependence as the possibility of reversal when it no longer 
pleases God to let them b
 : C\'i!I'J 
f.h>Sil
+fct 
 
Icf"li'<iiil"f
 I 
(com, on 11.. G. B. p. 9. A.nanda Press Edn. Madras). 
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The second type of Ignorance prevents the souls from realizing the 
true nature of their dependence on God and their intrinsic resemblance 
to Him, Such ignorance is beginningless but has an end. There is no 
logical impropriety in conceiving of an end to what may be beginningless 
and conversely of endless continuity to what may have a beginning,- e.g. 
Mok
a. These are facts accepted by reason and supported by Srutis : 
8i<1I1
+tI</<!I1 
 <:jGJ 
: 
 I 


). 


The origin of bondage is also in the same way to be put down ultimate- 
ly to the will of God, There is no other explanation of the beginningless 
association of ignorance obscuring the selves except the mysterious will 
of Brabman: '3teIT 
sfq QQ 
q:- 
ijffi f<ltlRh<;'I@t.u()tlRh 


 I 

s(it acr tl<f 
1«I('+jI
"I1 : Q
:!:IE: (B. T. X. p. 7 4 ) 

 
 
<\1f ait:qqj; I 



: tR 

 
 
ij<f: ( Skanda q. by Sridhara) 
It is the will of the Lord that the souls shall know Him and realize their 
respective selfhood only by cleansing themselves of the impurities of 
Prakrti and the distractions of A vidyii., after a long and arduous process 
of physical, intellectual and moral effort and spiritual discipline. The seed 
must be planted in the earth before it could sprout and develop into a 
fruit-tree. The accessories of Lingadeha, Prii.rabdha Karma etc. are just 
the material environment provided by God to help the Jivas to unfold 
themselves. This is indeed the raison d' etre of creation according to the 
Vi
'!I-urahasya : 


ay;:r
r qm 
 f.1cir 1WRf
: I 

;'I

::!C1I: 
 qffiQT 
ffi' r(f I 
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:I 
Cfi
 . :w:r
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<mr err 
 


: 
 (Chap. V ). 


There is, thus no problem at all of the first Fall of Man, in Madhva's 
philosophy, The question is only of the Ascent of Man by degrees. 
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after he has qualified himself steadily thro' sincere effort to realize the full 
force and content of his personality. "Not having possessed the freedom 
and purity of the supreme" at any time in their lives, or have been" in 
any way sharers in the Divine nature", the question does not also arise 
for Madhva, of how the souls came to "lose these and transfer them- 
selves to the rule of Karma" ( Radhakrishnan, f. Phil. ii, p. 695-6). 
II Ramanuja holds that neither reason nor Scripture can tell u
 how 
Karma got the souls into its power; because, the Cosmic process is 
beginningless" ( ibid. 696 ). It is true enough that the cosmic process is 
beginningless; but, it is the souls that forge their own chains due to basic 
nature of their SvariJpa. 



OHAPTER XXXI 


SELF-LUMINOSITY OF SOULS. 


.. 


The individual soul, as a sentient being, is admitted by Madhva to 
be self-luminous (
). It is not merely of the form of knowledge 
(
 ) but is a knower ( 
). The conception of the self as a 
conscious personality is the same as it is in respect of God : 




:q
m
?1: 

'n I 
qwr iftrr 
 it?1
 tft: * * II (G. T. xiii) 


except for the fact that even the self-luminosity of the Jiva is dependent 
On the Supreme, which makes bondage possible : 


ircrFrt 
 

 

, 



.
. 


Self-luminosity, in the Advaita, is a state of pure consciousness, without 
a subject-object relation: 
 
, sttRT


 (Citsukha)' 
But this is self-contradictory. The Atman must be both a knowing 
subject (fMUr) and the object of his own knowledge. He should know 
himself and others and be known by them also. Jayatirtha, therefore, 
rejects the Prabhakara view of the self as essentially jatj,a, in that it is 
non-intelligent, being only the substratum of qualities like consciousness, 
action, enjoyment and suffering 1. The Bha

as, tho' conceding the 
atman to be both conscious and the substratum of consciousness, hold 
that he is not self-conscious (sva-jinatr), but is only inferred thro' 
aham-pratyaya (ego-consciousness). This is also rejected by Madhva, 
who holds that the atman must be self-intuiting.! The epistemological 
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dogma of monism that the subject of all knowledge cannot itself be an 
object of knowledge, for fear of offending the dictum of the impossibility 
of the subject operating on itself ( 

I:T ) is rejected by Madhva 
as unwarranted, by Scripture and experience. The acceptance of 
H Visesas " in the self enables Madhva to get over the difficulty of 
partial" obscuration of 
he self's nature, in bondage, without denying the 
law of identity.' Visesa is the peculiar agency by which Madhva is able 
to divide consciousne;s from itself. ' 
Such an explanation will not be available to the Advaitin, to whom 
the atmanisessentially colorless and aspecUess ( 
); so that therc 
is bound to be great difficulty in accounting for thc temporary and partial 
obscuration of atma-svarij'p
 
y Avidya or Ajiiana: 


.
.
.

@ .
(AV) 
A{cfiUtotcc{t«l <W'fr 
 
:[q: t ft{;;:(CfI'Q (;9
 
!tT 
 
- 

iR
'(Mayavi1dd Kh.) 
The Srutis also establish tb.e atman to be an active knower, employing 
such terms like 
 with the suffix ( 1r) in the active sense, which 
Sarhkara is at pains to explain away as a reference to a philosophical look- 
ing back upon the world that was ( "l.o9ffirc<rr tiIW: ). But this explanation 
breaks down, elsewhere, in BFh. Up. i, 4, 10, where the Supreme Being . 
is said to have known itself as "I am Brahman", when it existed all 
alone prior to creation in a state of blessed.aess. The knowability of the 
self must be recognized, if the pursuit of Brahmavicijra is to have any 
meaning. The plea of 
 is unsustainable here. We can 
not surrender facts to a mere dogma: 
 

 

 q{t
 I 
Jayatrrtha says that the opposition of subject-object in a proposition like 'I 
know myseIf';if due merely to the way of defining objectivity in the man- 
ner of the grammarians as. q\


 (or" reaping the fruit 
accruing from 
 a
t., inhering in another ), could be overcome by rede- 
. fining subject and object in such a way as to avoid the overlapping: 

wr: 'IiOf I f=j,ljd
tot
 : ifi4' 1 The Advaitic atman could not be invested 
with any kind of self-luminosity. The idea would presuppose some objec- 
tive content. Such a content may be either one's own self or an It Other". 
The Advaitinis prepared to concede neither. The self cannot be the object 
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of such a luminosity. The reality of ano.t.hrr, self is not admitted. The only 
sense then in which we are entitled to speak of the .A.tman as Svaprakasa 
in Advaita will be that it has no luminosity with reference to either 
(Tdy. t. p. 18 b). In the absence of any objective or subjective reference 
of luminosity, it would be just non-luminous: ,mmff: 
 
 ilTfuT 

 I (Tdy) which is elucidated by Jayatirtha : 
 if 
: I !1
- 
fcIm. I 
 I There is no reason to make an exception in the case of the 
itman alone and claim luminosity for him even in the absence of an 
objective reference or content - 

 
 J:!+ITOi' 
, qq (Tdy. t. p. 
19 b). Nothing beyond the pale of Prama
1as could be described as real: 

 
 if ot:<Il
<:!!o!;'tI , sr;:rrUj.; fct;:rr f

c\'liI,
I
-n\ c<mr.. I R:I

..qI4'
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'<1.. \ ( VTN. t. p. 96b ). 
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OHAPTER XXXII 


MADHVA'S THEORY OF BONDAGE: SVABHAV.A.JNANAVADA 


According to Madhva, souls exist from eternity, in the chaos of 
a material milieu, under the ken of God. At the conclusion of each 
Mabipralaya, He brinDS them to the forefront of creation 1 . He 
has no purpose in doing so, save that of helping the souls 2 , to exhaust 
thro' enjoyment ( bhoga ) the heavy load of Karma and Vasana.s. lying to 
their credit from time immemorial and thus work out their destinies 8 . 
Creation is, thus, aD. mdispensable requisite for the ripening of individual 
Karma and the full development of each soul. This self-development, 
when complete, leads the soul to its deserts. Madhva thus guarantees 
both the integrality of the souls, in so far as they exist from eternity, as 
finite beings and the independence of God as their Ruler. This enables 
him to meet and satisfy the demands of both the moral and the roJ.igious 
consciousness of man. 


The bonds and impurities of the souls are not, however, their essen- 
tial nature ( .svarfJ.pa), at any rate, of those of the highest order 4 . They 
are foreign to the core of their being, like the rust on copper and are taken 
to be associated with them from the beginning, at the pleasure of the 
Lord. This event is beginningless in time; but is, all the same, subject 
to the Lord's pleasure. He is thus ultimately responsible ( metaphysically) 
for their bondage, - not in the sense that He threw them into it at a 
certain point of time in history, but that its continuous association with 
them is, in every way, .1Ibject to Him and its riddance will depend on 
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His grace and cooperation l . Its onset is rendered possible by the power 
of concealment or obscuration of the true nature of souls, which is vested 
in the Lord 2 and which corresponds to the" Tirodhana-Sakti " recognized 
by SrikaJ:l
ha and in Tamil Saivism, as one of the five characteristics of 
Paramesvara. 


It may, no doubt, appear to be a despotic thing for God to envelop 
the souls in beginnlngless Ma.ya S ; but as already pointed out, it is a necess- 
ary evil in the scheme of the universe. The association with Prii.krtic 
bonds is a necessary step in the spiritual evolution of souls and is, therefore, 
permitted by God. It is an ordeal thro' which every one of them has to 
pass before attaining his or her fun stature,-whatever that might be, It 
is the desire of the Almighty that the souls shall fulfil themselves only in 
this way and in no other. And there is no questioning His will, as He is 
Satyasamkalpa. 


The bonds of souls are thus real in that they are not imaginary. 
They have no beginning, in time tho' depending always on His will. The 
essence of this bondage is ignorance and misunderstanding of the true 
nature of God and of one's own self: CR'lJ 

<:tII
I
lfQ 
 'Rit'lit- 

Wr

 


 I StI!1''1fo1(q 
, 

I 
(NS. p. 641) 
That is precisely what the BrahmAjiianavAda of Sa:ri1kara denies. 
According to it, it is the Brahman that is really obscured by ignor- 
ance and appears as the individuaI.' Madhva's view has certainly one 
advantage over it, in that one can understand a finite being suffering 
from ignorance; but not an Infinite Independent Brahman. The great- 
est stumbling block to the Advaitic view is that Ignorance can never 
invade the Brahman which is both independent and of the nature of 
self-luminosity and absolute consciousness (Svaprakasajnanasvaropam). 


1. 
 
 ffift 
 er.

"t.a
 I 


(B,S, iii, 2, 5) 


2, iffi': 't"i1d

I<1

Ii-1 :q I (flitd. xv, 15). Of, Stlet. Up, Vi. 16. 


3. Miiyii is understood in Madhva's p!:lilosophy as the mys,terioas will of the 
Lord. (Madhva, B,8.B. i, 4,. 21). A similar power is ascribed to Ajfiana 
itself in Adva.ita: 
I (Samk?epaBii'l'i'l'ak/1o, i, 20) 
It is not inconceivable that a.'Svatantra.€Jatana &hould have sucb a power, 
4. Cf. . ij


 
 
 :q II (.Bkamati) 
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Madhva rightly points out the weakness and untenability of the 
monistic theory of bondage 1 . 
d1
C'IIR'I
-d



a rr 

 I 
\3'qrf
 
 
 


: 
 

 Off 
 
i:T
 
?1Gr \'<fd' qq
 I ( Up. Kh. ) 
If Brahman is the only real that is, where and whence can ignorance 
come in? If it is rendered possible by the interventio.l1 of " Upadhi", 
the question would arise about the Upadhi itself, viz., whether it is 
a real and essential feature of Brahman or is itself due to an earlier 
layer of Ignorance. A real' Upadhi would annul Monism. To rely 
on a previous ignorance to create a subsequent Upadhi would 
give rise to a double fallacy of a regressus ad infinitum and a mutual inter- 
dependence between Upadhis and ignorance-layers. It is thus impossible 
to make out any logically intelligible relation between Upadhi and 
Brahman. It is passing strange thatso insuperable a difficulty should 
have been repres ented as a point of honor to the Advaita : 

 &
(Cf+licjo(.{l<l1 
., $I 
 (I\
tasiddhi) 
Commenting on Deussen's remarks that" On this question of how 
ignorance could possibly affect the Brahman, the authors of the Upani?,ads 
give us no information", Radhakrishnan writes: " They give no infor- 
mation because. no information is possible. It is true no expla- 
nation is possible of the rise of the bewildering force of A vidya, creator of 
false values, whioh has somehow come into being, in spite of the 
eternal and inalie.l1able purity of ,the original self-existent Brahman" 
(I Phil. ii, 518). "How Avidya and Brahman can co-exist, is just 
the problem for which we don't have any solution" (p. 517). Such 
is the solution of the problem of the origin of bondage, in the system 
of Samkara which, is said to' be ," unmatched for its metaphysical 
depth and logical power, where thought follows thought naturally, 
until Advaitism is seen to complete and,crow.l1 the edifice" (op. cit. ii, 
657 ). The worst that could be said of Madhva's view of the origin of 
bondage is that it inv'oives God in Ii benevolent despotism. But Samka- 
ra's reduces Brahman to a position of helpless submission to its own 
ignorance. Certain)y, there is much to choose between the two. 


1. Cf. 
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According to Madhva, tho' bondage is real, it does not follow 
that it is eternal and indestructible. The possibility of its termination 
does not make it any the less real as a fact so long as, it lasts. 
This follows from his definition of real as 3i<rRtf1ta-srlir
IS{
: I, There 
is no difficulty either in conceiving of the final disruption of ignorance 
and bondage as a result of the prolonged effort of the Jjvas and the 
grace of God: <:{
:n

 
 f.1'lf¥r <l'G;<rT+r: 1 (NS. p. 64). 
The objection of the Advaita that if bondage were real it could not 
be destroyed suffers from a confusion of ideas; for reality is not 
always the same as eternal existence. If the Lord wills it, even b.egin- 
ningless ( real) ignorance can be terminated: 3tt/\'>..d1:(<!.<1I'1 
'
 
(NS). The Monist could not appeal to any such mysterious power 
of God, as self-delusion, thro' , Ajnana, is hardly a sign of indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of Brahman. 


The essence of such a theory is that it is. realistic. It is not 
obliged to dismiss any stage of bondag
 as unrea1. It accepts the 
kartrtva (doership) and bhoktrtva (enjoy
rsAip) or' Jivas as actually 
existing in them, tho' dependent on God (B. S. ii, 3, 33 ). But instead 
of realizing that these capacities of Jivas are derived from the Supreme 
Being, the Jivas, in their ignorance, look upon them as self-derived. 
This is Avidya. Such Avidya is real, both in itself and as pertaining to 
the self. Similar is the case with buddhi, the senses, bodies and their 
objects of enjoyments. These are also as much real as . any thing elsej 
but God-given. We, however, in our .ignorance, look; upon them as 
entirely under our control and as our 'p
s:;essions:., The'. fact, how- 
ever, is that they are 'our possessions', subje<;:t to the Lord'$ .wish. 

-ilA..<I
I.o\I
 lfT: 
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 am 
 am;ft
 
.I 
w
ffifii 
 II (NS. p. 26). These various' possessions', tho' 
essentially different from the essence of selfhood are not apprehended 
by the selves as clearly and vividly distinguished from I self', 
on account of intimate permeation of the self in the, body and on 
account of deep attachment to these. Hence on account of their inex- 
tricable association, the self comes to regard them as' his very own and 
is affected by their effects in terms of regarding himself as fortunate or 
unfortunate and having a feeling of elation or shrinking of his personality 
as a result. This leads to love and aversion and similar pairs of opposi- 
.tes . of feelings in succdssive efforts to seek what is agreeable and avoid 
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what is disagreeable in the embodied state. Every successive step is thus 
directed by this misplaced sense of values. This is the essence of what 
is known as Samsara, leading to countless births and deaths in the cycle 
of life. It is only true knowledge of the soul's relation to God that can 
redeem it from this bondage. The true and final explanation of bondage 
is, thus, the will of the Lord and not merely, Karma, AjiiAna, Kala, 
G
s etc. 
The objection that Dr. Chandradhar Sharma raises in his Critical 
Survey of Indian Philosophy (London, 1960), against Ramanuja's theory 
of bondage: II if the soul is essentially pure and changeless and self- 
conscious subject, why should it get associated with Karma and be bound? 
If the soul is tinged with Karma, it is already bound. Ramanuja explains 
this difficulty by the conception of a beginningless Samsa-ra. But if 
you have to fall back on something beginningless why not admit the 
beginningless AvidyA?" ( Op. dt. p, 371 ) cannot apply to Madhva. For 
Madhva has gone beyond RAmanuja in tracing the origin of bondage, 
ultimately to the Divine will, for reasons which will be made clear prese- 
ntly. Credit goes to Madhva for realizing that neither Karma nor Ajiiana 
can be the ultimate explanation of the origin of bondage of souls: 
., "if ..Afc\+II+tW"l1IW'.j1l1),f
d'lru
Ri11
 af.&: 'lffi': , 
( Dvadasa-Stotra ) 1 
unless such Ajiil\na is understood in terms of Svabhavajnana as defined 
by Madhva. The acceptance of Vise
as in the nature of the JIvas, by 
Madhva, is a convincing explanation of the difficulty raised against the 
· pure, changeless self-conscious subject becoming associated with 
Karma and becoming bound' by the Divine will. Dr. Chandradhar 
Sharma is very much mistaken if he thinks that falling back on begin- 
ningless A vidya will be a panacea which will cure all his ills. For both 
Karma and Avidya are equally inse.l1tient principles and cannot imprison 
or obscure the self on their own initiative. It is conceivable that the 
finite and ever-dependent souls can be subjected to temporary and partial 
obscuration of their full nature by the Divine will. But the other theory 
of monism that the Infinite and Independent Brahman itself deludes 
Itself by throwing the veil of concealment over its own bei.ag : 
't<I1"1<1"11
CI<II.(C'i<'

(.(Cf
<feq
...
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and becomes the empirical ego, to which Chandradhar Sharma evidently 
subscribes is, surely, not more convincing logically! For he himself 
agrees that II the' why' and the' how' regarding Avidya are illegitimate 
questions and therefore an insoluble mystery!" (op. cit. p. 281 ). 


, 


Madhva calls his view of the origin of bondage as II Svabhavii.jiiana.. ' 
vada" or the theory of the souls' ignorance of their true nature and of 
their dependence 011 the Supreme: <:<r
 +rr<rT CJir: m:$lfTrct: I ffi'itq

 



, 
Rt CfT
: " Br+rf.l{
ft:f;:rfo:t:" (NS, p.64), The term" Svabhiiva ", 
here, has been explained by JayatIrtha in ,vix different ways. The first 
explanation is as given above. The seeond takes II Svabhava" to mean 
what i,r in faet and what is not imagined by ignorance. On this 
view, Ajfiana whieh is the cause of the soul's bondage exists in rea. 
lity and is not merely something which is imagined to exist. Thirdly, 
" Svabhava" signifies, "Independent Being" or God; fourthly, the 
JIva's own nature of metaphysical dependence, Thus," Ajfiana " of 
the true nature of God and of one's own dependence is " Svabhiivii.. 
jiiana." It is also explained as " Ajnana II that is induced in the Jiva by 
the Independent Being i. e. God!. 
Madhva contends that even tho' the JIva is a self-luminous 
being, still, it is not inconceivable that he should become subject to 
ignorance of his own true nature and of the nature of God and of his 
own true relation to Him, as he is a dependent and finite being. 
The difficulty of the incompatibility of ignorance obscuring certain 
aspects of a self.luminous being, which would arise in Brahmajfianaviida 
will not arise in this theory; for the Ji:vas are here, by definition, 
" Asvatantra" and also "Sa.vise
a" (with aspects ). It is with the 
help of such "Vise
as" that while some aspects of the self (like its 
existence) are unobscured, yet others like ananda are obscured. This is 
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where Madhva's theory has all advantage over the Advaitic theory of 
the" nirvise@atva" of. the A.tman. On the "nirvise
atva "-view of the 
atman (or Brahman) the obscuration would be simply inexplicable 
and inconceivable (
$!J1,)\ 
Dr. Chandradhar Sharma dismisses the arguments by which the 
Si:i.rhkhyas and Ramanuja have tried to establish the quantitative pluralism 
of the spirit as "flimsy" (Op. cit. p. 168 ) and reaching not hcyonu the 
empirical egos "whose individuality nobody denies" (p. 369). It is 
true that a quantitative pluralism of transcendental subjects cannot be 
derived as a logical conclusion from the concept of Puru
as in the Sii.th. 
khya system as stereotyped, indifferent and inactive beings, who takl
 no 
real part in the cosmic drama. But this cannot be said of Ramanllja's 
theory of selves, in which the Puru
as are active self.conscious individuals 
participating wholeheartedly in the struggle of life for their deliverance 
from bondage. No doubt, monistic idealism thinks that there will be 
inconsistency in holding one and the same individual to be subject to 
actual bondage and suffering in the beginning and achieving freedom from 
suffering later on in the state of Mok
a. But as these two states of bondage 
and blessedness are not coexistent or simultaneous, there is no inconsis. 
tency or violation of the principle of non.contradiction, in both being real 
states of the individual. The contradiction is purely imaginary. There 
is only a temporary obstruction of the capacities of the individual in 
bondage and this obscuration is a reality and a fact and is caused by the 
Divine will and its removal too is as much due to the same Divine will. 
This is obviously the opinion of the SUtrakara: 


tf{fl

 Rro'
<'r emT 
H
 
1:1f<tqMt (B.S. iii, 2,5.) 


The idealist, on the other hand, is only trying to ru.l1 away from the prob. 
lem by dismissing the very problem as an illusion. It is difficult to see 
how SvAjiianavada of Atman or Brahman allowing itself to be deluded 
by A vidya and getting finitized into empirical egos and fighting mock 
battles to regain its forgotten status is a better hypothesis than that of 
realistic pluralism. There is, however, one weak point in Ramanuja's 
theory of selves that they are only numerically different, but otherwise 
esse.l1tiallyalike. Difference and distinction cO.l1stitute individuality. If 


1. Cf. 
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the selves are essentially the same, in every respect, there is no meaning 
in their quantitative plurality. A difference is no difference unless it 
makes a difference. Madhva removes this anomaly by laying equal 
emphasis on quantitative and qualitative differences among them. The 
doctrine may be "peculiar" to Madhva; but it is, nevertheless, quite 
essential for a reasoned theory of pluralistic realism and it is the failure 
to accept it that constitutes a logical inconsistency in the case of the 
Jainas, the Sarhkhyas and Ramfmuja. Even the most merciless critic of 
Madhva must admit that Madhva is utterly consistent in accepting the 
quantitative and the qualitative pluralism of souls. We fail to understand 
why the critics who have been quick to point out the inconsistency in 
the po
ition of the Sarhkhyas and Ramanuja should not have expressly 
noted the improvement made by Madhva, in this respect. 



CHAPTER XXXlll 


PLURALITY OF SELVES AND THEIR SVARUPA-BHEDA 


The glaring inequalities of equipment, endowments and rewards of 
life have rightly been made thlt starting point of the presumption of the 
plurality of selves by the Samkhyas : 
"'fof<1j.j(,UI"I1-1.,ullofj J;ff((Fr

w.ffi
 I 


 t

<n!ij'q<f;qr;;
" II (SaThkhya Karika, lR.) 


This stock argument emphasized by the Sarhkhyas and Ramanuja has 
been sought to be dismissed as proving nothing more than the plurality 
of the empirical ego" whose individuality nobody denies". Madhva 
shows the fallacy of this argument by showing that we have to arrive 
inductively at some fundamental bases of distinctions among souls taking 
empirical facts into consideration. Empirical facts and empirical egos 
cannot be laughed out of existence. Tbey have to be reckoned with. 
Philosophy is concerned as much with the problem of our genesis as with 
that of our future and destiny. We have to see if empirical facts can or 
do throw any light on the 'how' of bamsara. How have empirical 
differences arisen? By themselves or by earlier empirical ones and they 
by yet others ad infinitum 7 Do they presuppose or go back upon some- 
thing that is fundamental? Can all the complex variations and differences 
in the psycho-physical, mental and spiritua1lives of beings be explained 
without going back upon intrinsic and fundamental differences in the ess- 
ence of beings, with the help of the Law of Karma alone or of the theory 
of beginninglessness (anitditva) of Samsara? That the theory of Avidya is 
an illegitimate intrusion into Hindu religion and metaphysics is clear from 
the fact that even in the Siitras of Badarayal)a only the two theories of 
Karma and Anaditva of Samsara have been mooted as legitimate expla- 
natio.l1s of the divergences in life. These two theories of Karma and 
Anaditva of Samsiira presuppose the reality of existing differences 
among selves and try to explain them 0.11 some real and more funda- 
mental bases. But neither the law of Karma nor the An8.ditva of 
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Samsara will be consistent with a repudiation of the present differences 
as really superimposed ones.. The impression that the law of Karma 
and the anaditva of Samsara are merely empirical explanations is due to 
an incapacity to understand their real and true significance in throwing 
light on empirical differences. This point comes out clearly in 
Madhva's interpretation of the law of Karma as applied to the expla. 
nation of empirical differences. The inexorable law of Karma is 
commonly taken to be the final explanation of these inequalities in the 
lives of beings. But, it will break down as an ultimate explanation of 
cosmic differences, unless it is admitted that these differences them- 
selves are in principle rooted ultimately in the nature of beings. This 
is the decisive contribution which Madhva has made to the interpreta- 
tion of the problem of life and its diversities. He has thus gone beyond 
the principle of Karma, unerringly, to the "Svabhavabheda" (intrinsic or 
essential differences in the .I1ature of beings). No other philosopher, 
in the East or in the West, has done this. Herein lies the boldness, 
originality and thoroughness of Madhva's approach to philosophical 
problems, He does not stop at any half-way house on the philoso. 
phical road to Truth. 


It is interesting to note that starting from another angle, Prof. 
Albert Schweitzer, also, comes to the same conc1usion;as Madhva, in his 
interesting work: Indian Thought and Its Development: " How do indivi. 
dual souls come into existence from the Universal soul and bow are they 
reabsorbed into it I; * * * The doctrine of reincar.l1ation in 
no way requires the assumption that the individual souls have issued from 
the Universal soul and will return to it again. Indeed, it can do nothing 
with it. For this doctrine, the most natural thing is simply to start 
from the fact that in a WilY which cannot be further explained, all through 
eternity, there have been an endless number of eternal individual souls 
( which constitute the spiritual element in the Universe ),for which is pres- 
cribed the passing of a constantly renewed existence in the world of senses, 1 


1. With this compare Madhva.'s Svabhavaji\anavada.. 
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until finally they succeed in winning ft'eedom .from it. AmI what need is 
there to regard liberation from the cycle of rebirth and return of the soul 
into the Universal soul as equivalent? The doctrine of reincarnation 
has no interest whatever in asserting such an inexplicable thing as that the 
individual soul, in the end, loses its individuality.! It is sufficient for it to 
establish the fact that as a result of the freedom attained, the soul is in a 
state of perfect bliss" (Op. cit. p. 61)- Italics mine, 
Karma implies freedom of choice to do right or wrong, good or bad. 
But it does not explain why a particular choice alone ha.f been made, in 
preference to another. This is the crux of the moral problem. We are 
willynilly thrown back on the hypothesis of innate distinctions of nature 
among the selves ( SvariJ,pabheda ), in the ultimate analysis of this quest- 
ion. All other explanations break down in the end. The inequalities of 
Karma do not carry us very far. It is therefore, only a half-truth to say 
that it is thro' different Karma that men are not all alike. It simply begs 
the question and lands us in an anterior distinction of natures, aptitude 
or outlook. However beginningless the chain of Karma may be, it is 
still incapable of explaining why a particular course of action has been 
pursued in preference to another, without reference to an ultimate differ- 
ence in the nature of the moral agent. Even a beginningless chain of 
Karma could not fully explain why all souls are not equally good or bad, 
when all of them are equally eternal. their Karmas too, equally beginning
 
less and their start also, simultaneous. Karma has no self-contained 
answer to give to this question. It is itself the effect of something else. 
Desire is the seed of action. This desire or inclination must then be 
admitted to differ in each case to such an inscrutable extent as to render 
diversity of natures and activities intelligible. If all souls are constituted 
absolutely alike, it would be impossible to account for the different cour- 
ses of action pursued by them as a result of which, they accumulatc a 
heavy load of Karmas, thro' ages. If these inequalities of endowments, 
opportunities and rewards are to be made consistent with freedom and 
freewill of souls, they must be attributed to an essential distinction in 


1. Of. q.:"4
 
 

 (A V) 
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their very nature and constitution, The plurality of souls cannot therefore, 
be explained with reference to the material plane alone, as it would not 
explain the difficulties involved ill the theory of anEtdi.karma, unless these 
distinctions are proposed to be dismissed as not ultimate. But this is 
running away from the problem and not solving it. As Jayatrrtha points 
out, the Sitthkhya doctrine of plurality of selves really suffers from this 
basic defect : '!R
m:rg(
 m


Mt
 ii
fq m.!J19rT(r

71
 I ., Q 
) 
'ifiM;:;:Rrr '1\
r.rv:rn fct:Wi: 1 (NS. p. 32H), If plurality is to be ultimate, it 
must be grounded on something more than Prakrtic vesturcs and influ- 
ences, including Karma. No doctrine of plurality of selves that shim; at 
this logical decision to ground it upon a principle of innate distinction 
of essence among selves and invariable concomitance of natural selec. 
tion of good or bad which that would lead to, could ever hope to 
give a solution that would be consistent with pure reason. The same 
is the weakness of Ramanuja's position. According to him. there is 
no basic distinction of Svarupavise@as, among souls, in the sense of a 
qualitative gradation of properties of iii/ina, anarlda, character and 
inclination. All are equally endowed in every respect. There is no 
distinction of measure. Madhva objects to this on the ground that 
multiplicity without distinction ( of essence ) would be inconceivable, 
particularly amo
g Cetanas. Sameness or equality of essence does not 
rule out individual variations (in an infinite scale) which may be 
too subtle to be obvious. But such underlying variation of degrees 
must be recognized to exist, if plurality of selves is to have any real 
meaning or justification. However much they may be alike, there can 
be no absolute likeness in all respects between any two beings in crea- 
tion. If there is, they would be identical and not merely similar to 
each other. Difference in essence is thus bound up with the idea of 
fundamental peculiarity. In the case of physical or material objects, 
it is possible to distinguish between likes on the basis of difference in 
organizatio.l1 of parts or atoms. But in respect of spiritual entities like 
souls, which are impartible wholes, there is no way to account for multi- 
plicity except thro' an essential tho' mysterious distinction of natures 
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( Svarupabheda ) or Svarupa-vise
as which are not the same in any two 
individuals. We have to extend the same principle to the Kingdom of 
Heaven too, 011 the analogy of Arnold's famous lament on the death of his 
little daschhund : 


" And not in the course 


Of aU centuries yet to come, 
And not the infinite resource 


Of Nature with her countless sum 


Can ever quite repeat the past 
Or just thy little shape restore" 1 
To the ordinary passer-by, the sheep may all be just so many 
numerable units; but to the shepherd who lives with them all thro' their 
lives and in daily contact, they are real individuals each with very 
different features and characteristics. Eve.l1 so, to Madhva, the Divine 
Shepherd, who knows all about the constitution' of the souls, knows 
how to distinguish one soul from another, on the basis of essential 
peculiarities embedded in their natures! 
The wide range, then, of deep-rooted inequalities in the lives of the 
living beings, extending over the human, animal) plant, aquatic and other 
species of life, could not be satisfactorily explained except on the hypo- 
thesis of in trinsic differences of nature, expressing themselves in poten- 
tialities for good or bad. 1t is no use, says Madhva, to take refuge 
against this inescapable fact i.l1 so-caned disparities of past Karmas shaping 
the lives of beings. These Karmas are, in fact, conditioned by some 
sub-conscious influences of past deeds and unseen merit accruing there- 
from ( adr
ta ); which, again, presupposes an earlier merit (adr
ta) and 
that another and so on endlessly. We are, thus, ultimately left with 
a practically beginningless gradation of fitness and potentialities for good 
or for bad, termed <$i<1I1
i;c{
''1

 <1aT or natural fitness or &:0 by Madhva. 
( See Chapter XLIII). 


I, Quoted from Pringle Pattison, Idea of (lod, p. 268, 
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If unsee.l1 merit which determines the disparities of Karma is 
inexplicable and devoid of a reason at any particular stage in history, 
the same excuse could be trotted out at the outset; so that the very need 
for a previous birth and belief in metempsychosis could be dispensed 
with. If this unseen merit recedes in an interminable cycle, we have 
really a beginningless distinction of essence and potentialities accepted. 
in a different manner, If such unseen merit is not produced by a 
previous merit and that by another, but is taken to find its raison 
d' etre in the intrinsic nature and worth of each soul, we accept the 
principle of intrinsic differences among Souls (:ar-;


m.<R!TW::), 
without further ado: 
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( A V. iii, 4, adh. [)-6 ). 


The uniqueness of individ!lal experience ( O<:fq-
T ) and the inequali- 
ties of equipment etc, point ultimately to the existence of an inalienable, 
incommunicable essence of personality which underlies all states of 
experience and coordinates them into a meaningful whole, which is never 
seen to be repeated or to overlap i.l1 any two cases. It cannot be 
seriously contended that there is actual overlapping of consciousness in 
release where all material conditions fall off, Such overlapping would 
be inconceivable without identity of essence here and now, also, and 
identity of consciousness would render the present multiplicity of perso- 
nalities, purposeless. If it should be true then, that there is really one 
individual throughout the Universe, that one being must be in a position 
to co-ordinate to itself the experience of all other apparently different 
centres, which is not the case, so far as we are aware ( Cf. O1":;;(IlI
sf
- 

Ri). Moreover, all selves struggling for freedom should get auto- 
matically released, the moment a single centre gets switched off from the 
main. The very existence of both freed and bound souls at the same time 
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is a proof of their distinction and plurality : 
ijfT

;qT:q
: #F&:: I 

. "i:f ct!sf(t 
.:ffi'r ;:r
d
 !«!?M 
'ia': I ( Vadaratnavali, ii). 


The theory of Svarupabheda of Souls elaborated by Madhva is, 
thus, the only solution of the agelong problem of plurality of selves, 
their freedom and freewill. Questions like the following have been asked 
by thinkers, all the world over :- " The Jiva was not created of a void, 
at a particular time. But he is, nevertheless, an expression of the nature 
of God. How then docs he happen to be so imperfect while his arche- 
type is also the type of perfection ?" St. Augustine's agony of soul was 
still more poignant: ' 'Who made me? Did not God who is not only good 
but goodness itself? Whence then, came I to will evil and nill good, so 
that I am thus justly punished 7 Who set this in me and ingrafted in me 
this plant of bitterness, seeing that I was made wholly of my most sweet 
God 7" ( Confess, Bk. VII, 4; 5). The question is answered by Madhva, 
under B. S. ii, 3, 51 : 5Ifctr
 f;t'm 
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m. 
Rr
 I on the basis of a fundamental difference in 
beginningless Karma, Vidya etc., which rest ultimately upon an intrinsic 
difference in nature. This interpretation is clearly endorsed by Raghavendra 
Svamin: 
titqffe'.(
R:t5

' 
:
nf' 

 I 
. 
iraQ: "i:f
r:m:r. I (Bhavadipa, p. 224 b ). This above is an original and 
suggestive interpretation of the Bra/zmasi1tra in question by the Madh- 
va school. It goes beyond the commonly accepted theory of Karma for 
an ultimate solution of the problem of distinction and inequality among 
souls. And the solution given is much more definite and precise than 
the vague one of' original sin', which would not be adequate as an 
explanation of inequality of nature. 


It is, thus, in the nature of some souls to will evil and nil! good and 
of others to will good and nill evil. Yet others there may be of mixed 
nature and these, in the language of Hume, will be "neither good 
enough for a supper, nor bad enough for a drubbing ". These 
will correspond to the "Nitya-samsarins" of Madhva. It 
is thus only a half-truth to say that (' freedom is the cause of our 
doing evil" (Augustine). The question must inevitably arise as 
to why, when one is " free" to will good and nill evil, one does the 
contrary 7 Not because one has free will! For, the same will might 
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have suggested to him the other course I That it has not done so must 
depend on something more fundamental and foundational to the nature 
of the individual. That something, says Madhva, is the core of the indivi- 
dual,-his Svabhava. It will be difficult to dispute the ruthless logic of 
this contention, however distasteful to one's al/lUlir ]1ro]1/'e the conclusion 
may be. The tripartite classification of souls, put forward by Madhva, 
is only a comprehensive theory embodying the same idea or Svarupahheda 
and giving it a definite shape in the form of a broad gcncraliz,tlion. Tl 
will be dcalt with in the next chapter. 


... 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


RATIONAL BASIS OF INTRINSIC GRADATION AMONG 
SOULS AND THEIR TRIPARTITE CLASSIFICATION 
Madhva's doctrine of the Soul insists not only upon the distinctive- 
ness of each soul but also upon an intrinsic gradation among them based 
on varying degrees of knowledge, power and bliss. This is known as 
Taratamya or SvariIpataratamya, which comes out all the more clearly in 
the released state, where the souls realize their true status. This position 
is peculiar to Madhva and is not found in any other school of Indian 
philosophy. Together with the allied doctrine of Jiva-traividhya or tripar- 
tite classification of Souls into ( 1) Muktiyogya ( salvable) (2) Nitya- 
sam sarin (ever-transmigrating) and (3) Tamoyogya (damnable), it has 
come in for a good deal of adverse criticism at the hands of modem 
scholars. 
These criticisms suffer mostly from sentimental bias against Tarata- 
my a and appear to confuse the Madhva doctrine of SvariIpatraividhya, 
with the Calvinistic theory of Election, without examining the ethico- 
philosophical grounds on which the twin theories of Traividhya and 
Tiiratamya are based by Madhva. The theory of Election rests upon a 
dogmatic exercise of Divine prerogative without reference to the worth or 
eligibility of the souls chosen for deliverance or damnation. In fact, 
there is no room for any question of fitness or eligibility of the souls, in 
the view of Augustine, Aquinas and Calvin, that It each soul is specially 
created and made to vitalize the embryo at the moment of conccp- 
tion "1. The Madhva doctrine, on the other hand, is a philoso- 
phical theory intended to justify and reconcile the presence of evil with 
divine perfection, in the only rational way in which it could be done,-by 
fixing the responsibility for goodness or evil upon the moral freedom born 
of diversity of nature of the souls who are themselves eternal and un- 
created in time. 
This question has been discussed at length by Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, in his" Philosophy of Theism" ( Gifford Lectures. 1894-6). His 
conclusion affords a striking parallel to the position of Madhva; and it 
is not unlikely that he would have expressed himself more decidedly in 
favor of the position taken up by Madhva. had it been known to him. 
Fraser's analysis of the problem is, therefore, of great interest to us in 
this connection. Says he : 


1, James Ward, Plu9'alis,n ana Theis11I, p. 453. 
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.. The mixture of good and evil in the Universe is a sure enigma to 
Theism and a challenge to it. To believe in perfect goodness is to be- 
lieve that all is as it ought to be and this is de,;troyed if anything is 
found existing that ought not to exist, however insignificant the place in 
which it is found or however rare the occurrence, Pain, error, sin and 
death are the chief evils in our world, Sin is absolutely evil. Pain is the 
correlative of pity and sympathy. It is natural and, thercforc, a divine 
means of education of spiritual life, But thl? ('(II/tit/lied ]1re....eflce (
r what 
is llncanditimwlly had cannot he disposed (
fill this way. HolI' to relieve 
the mY,fter)' of moral evil, including what seems an unfair distributio/l of 
pleasure and pain and an unequal adjustment of opportunities for moral 
growth, has been a human perplexity from the beginning. l [talics mine I. 
It finds expression in the Hebrew poets like Job and in the Greek drama- 
tists like Aeschylus. How can it be reconciled with the goodness of 
God?" 
Discussing the merits of three possible solutions of the problem in 
terms of (1) a Manichean Dualism or (2) an Imperfcct Deity; or 
( 3) an Indifferent Power of the Monist, he continues: "that this world 
of good and evil must be the issue of a constant struggle bstween two 
rival and eternal powers, the one benevolent and the other malevolent 
is an explanation of these strange appearances. This is symbolized in 
Zoroastrian anthropomorphism of Ormuzd and Ahriman. Its implied 
subversion of the primary ethical postulate must alone discredit this 
dualistic hypothesis. A similar difficulty attends Monism which concludes 
either that the Universal Power is itself a mixed good and evil' or that 
both are unreal. Manichean Dualism in the form of two eternal powers 
or Monism of a single eternal power partly good and partly evil or clse 
indifferent to good and evil are both inconsistent with the indispensable 
moral hope and faith. 


"Can moral evil be a necessity of finite personality or of the intract- 
ableness of matter or a mere negation? Several attempts have been 
made to explain the fact of evil in a morally governed Universe. Some 
are conjectures formed at the expense of moral perfection of the Univer- 
sal Power. Others explain away moral evil as an unconditional necessity 
of finite existence or treat it as an unreal negation or hide the difficulty 
by referring to a Tempter". 


1. As it would be in the Pantheism of Bhaskara and others. 
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Then comes the Professor's own view :- 


" The question why God admits into His Universc what is bad seems 
to involve an unproved assumption, What ought not to exist, it is 
assumed, callf/ot co-exist with God. But this dogma has never been 
proved. A,
 moral agents, person,l' mU,I't he free to or(fJinate voluntary ({ct,
 
that are bad or lit/divine a,
 well a,I' those which arc in harmony with the 
Divine order. To say that if God is perfcct, frec agcnts cannot producc 
volitions that they ought not to is not to vindicatc divine perfection, but 
to destroy it! Omnipotence cannot be power to realize contradictions. 
God cann.ot make two and two five; cannot makc a squarc circle. 
Inability in morally responsible persons to make themselves bad, is as 
much a contradiction, tho' less obvious. If free to act, one must be able to 
originate evil acts as well. Offences must needs be, if persons cxist, It 
does not appear that even Omnipotence can exclude what ought not to 
exist, while there are beings whose essential character is that they are able 
to bring this into existence. 
Is the existence of persons who can make and keep themselves bad, 
only a transitory episode in the history of the Univer,fe; or must there be ever 
bad persons increasing in number and increasingly bad? The question is 
incapable of settlement. That the moral agency of persons, their personal 
power to depart from their moral ideal, deepened and confirmed by habit 
may become an absolute final "election" to evil by themselves, which cven 
Omnipotent God cannot overcome, consistent with the free personality 
of those who persist in keeping themselves undivince, is one conjecture I, It 
involves the mystery of existence, in the Divine Universe, of innumerable 
persons increasing in number and becoming worse. 2 Another possible 
view is that such persons and their acts are capable of extinction by God 
and only morality progresses so that only the good are allowed to survive; 
those who persist in ungodliness being reduced to unconsciousness 3 . Per- 
haps, man's present moral educatio.l1 requires that this mystery 
should remain unsolved as a teleologicaIJy needed mystery" (p. 320-21 ) 
- Italics mine. 


I. Thi
 answers to l'tIurlhva's view. 
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 II (:Albli. XU. q, by Madhva) 
3. Tamoyogyas? 
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Judged in the light of these weighty remarks of the Professor, it wiIl 
be seen that the doctrine of innate distinctions of nature among souls, 
propounded by Madhva, will have to be recognized as the most necessary 
presupposition of the Hindu law of Karma which would become a vaga- 
rious principle, in the absence of such a basis of distinction of the charac- 
ter and behavior of souls. Sir P.S. Sivaswami Aiyer, in his Kamala Lectl/re.r 
( 1935, p. 143) comes to very near conceding as much when he admits 
frankly that ., tho' the doctrine of Karma professes to explain the origin 
of evil and suffering, it dele.\' l/ot really do .1"0, inasmuch as it involves an 
infinite regression as expressed in the doctrine that Karma is anftdi". As 
for Traividhya (threefold classification) of souls, it is only a comprehensive 
hypothesis based on the same prcmises. It may not be flattering to Im- 
man complacency, as the doctrine of Sarvamukti may be; but no 
spurious or irrelevant considerations should be allowed to interfere with 
reasoned metaphysical investigations, which should be carried on in an 
atmosphere free from all passion and prejudice and from personal and 
sentimental predilections. "We want hard and straight thinking and not 
soft or emotional or sentimental thinking. Philosophy should say what 
is true. It does not matter whether it pleases or irritates. It must prove 
logically derived conclusions and not defend at all costs, pious wishes and 
pleasing imaginings. It would be unphilosophical to endeavour the 
refutation of any hypothesis by a pretence of its dangerous consequences 
to religion and morality "1. If there is a possibility of moral and social 
paragons, it is equally possible to hold that there may be persons who act 
on the motto' Evil, be thou my good' and such Satanic conduct could 
only merit eternal misery, 


The doctrine of intrinsic gradation among souls would follow as a 
matter of course, once the principle of their plurality is admitted, as in the 
system of Ramanuja, Much more so when the prerogatives of God are 
not claimed for the released souls and certain irrevocable limitations are 
set to their sovereignty in release and so long as God is put down as the 
in.aer guide (Antaryami and Se
i) of the souls, who are subject to His 
control (niyiimya ). If the souls attain to a position of absolute equality 
with the Supreme, in release, it would be difficult to find a rational basis 
for the stupendous difference between them and God) when they, the 
souls, had still been in bondage, suffering the worst miseries, while the 


1. Radhakrishnan, Reign of Religion in Oontemporary PkiloBOp7ry, 1920, 
pp. 13,14. 
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Supreme remains untouched by evil and suffering. The RamanujIyas, 
who posit a reciprocal dependence between the souls and God and claim 
that the joy of Brahman is enhanced every time a new soul, attains 
release and comes to It,l could hardly deny that the bliss of Brahman and 
of all the released souls, at any time, will be several times more than that 
of any of the souls still weltering in Samsara. But what could be there 
to justify such a vast difference between them, if their original and basic 
nature are the same'? Why should some souls alone get released ages 
before the others and enjoy communion with Brahman. for a considerably 
longer period than the rest'? Why should the others lag behind Of be 
denied the opportunities and advantages, so long'? If the fault be that 
of the later arrivals in Mok
a, why should they have been delayed so 
long? All explanations of such difficulties, based on Karma would be 
U1lavailing in the absence of an ultimate appeal to the diversity and gra- 
dation of essence. Why should God alone be Independent and the souls 
dependent for ever on Him? Why should the Brahman be for ever 
exempt from the ills of Samsara and the Jivas alone consigned to suffering, 
at least for the time being? What law of nature could this be, if it is not 
one of Svarilpa-taratamya between two sentient beings, God and the 
human soul? Why, again, should the Brahman alone be unlimited in 
space ( aparicchinna, vibhu) and the Jlvas put down (in Ramanuja's view) 
as essentially atomic in size ( (/'!I-u )? These and other essential distinc- 
tions between Jlva and Brahman, naturally, imply some kind of an intrinsic 
superiority of the One over the other, i. e. to say, Svarupa-taratamya, 
It would be preposterous to say that the JIvas, who realize their essence 
by the grace of God, manage somehow to shoot up to a position of 
absolute equality with the Universal King, overnight. Such a position 
would be not only blasphemous but would offend all logic and common- 
sense. It will also be a betrayal of the spirit of religion inculcated by 
the Scriptures: 


., 
 fotroTt 

 ., -mat 
 tr
: 
q I 
(R. V. vii, 99, 2 ). 
., 
r
: 
rs;<f: ( Gita, xi 43 ). 
., 
.arr

 
 ( Svet Up. vi, 8 ). 


1. Vide the passage from Nitillliilii quoted on p. n. fn. 
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The recognition of a special class of souls called "Nityasuris" who 
are ex hypothesi exempt from Samsara, for ever, like God Himself, in the 
system of Ramanuja, not to speak of the recognition of a class of 
" Nityasamsarins '11 also, by a section of the followers of Ramanuja, will 
be similarly inexplicable without the acceptance of an intrinsic gradation 
of souls into ordinary and" elect" and so on. The higher position of 
SC?itva to SrI vis a vis thc Nityasuris, would also point to a natural grada- 
tion among souls. 
The classification of souls into human and divine ( deva) in 
Hindu religious literaturc is no passing show based on Karmic dispa. 
rities only. The Brahma.mtra,r recognize the gods as a sel of specialized 
beings and discuss the question of their privileges. One 
ruli text 
refers to the presence in the state of release of "earlier batches of 
Siidhyas (muktas 1) who are Devas,,2. As already mentioned, the Visi
¥i- 
dvaitins recognize the existence of Nityamuktas like Vi
vaksena, Garuqa, 
Ananta etc. who ,always remain frce from Samsara, that entangles 
other souls. The Vedic and Purftl}ic literature assign to the four-faced 
Brahma a very high place among the gods, not only as the Creator of all 
but as the first.born son of the Supreme Being and as the Saviour of 
mankind: 

 
 
"t1T..=t qfi 
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,vet. Up. vi, 18 ). 
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 (Prasna Up. v, 2). 
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(Chan. Up. iv, 15,6) 


(q. by Hari1kara ). 


In the Taitt. Up. (ii, 1 ) the released souls arc said to realize all their 
desires "in company with the wise Brahm8.." This is supported by a 
Pudit;J.ic text quoted by many commentators on B, S. iv, 3, 11 : 
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( Tattvam1/ktiilmla.pa, V'ot1i1nta Orsika, MCIlical Jhl1 'Pross, Banaras, p. 138. 
2. 
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In this and in another text: 'ij q
 
 t]tf
 ' the four-faced Brahma is 
given a premier position as the Great Usher of the released souls into the 
presence of the Supreme, as their Saviour and Guide. In fact, all other 
souls, who have attained enlightenment in the course of a particular 
Brahmakalpa, are believed to bide their time and wait for the four-faced 
Brahma to be released and to conduct them to the Kingdom of God. 
This role of Brahmii is a striking proof of his spiritual excellence and 
superiority over all other souls. Such a distinction in rank must neces- 
sarily confer on him some kind of extraordinary merit, not found in or 
attainable by the others. This pre-eminent position of Brahma as the 
presidmg deity of Mahat-tattva or the first evolute (!)f Matter, is indispu- 
table. We are told that such special merit of his lies in his being 
" intrmsically" endowed with four great excellences: 







:q
: I 




!;'f
;t

11 
Similar excellences possessed by other Devas of the Hindu pantheon 8.nd 
references to'the marvels of spiritual discipline attained by them, oblige 
Madhva to formulate a comprehensive theory of intrinsic gradation in the 
entire Cosmos,! upon which the whole of reality is grounded in a scheme 
of graded and graduated order. This cosmic scheme of gradation is 
omnipenetrative, says Madhva, running up and down the scale from 
the highest of gods to the vilest of fiends: 


.ar-:rr
<rcrt 
 

 I 
c6r f.rcn
 m 
 <lI'I
",ci)o&. 
 
 (A V. p. 48 b. ). 


Gods and men are not equal in their basic nature, and powers or in 
the innate tendencies for good or bad; which determine tileir future deve- 
lopment. 2 This doctrme of intrinsic gradation of souls is thus a reason- 
able hypothesis of human .nature and destiny, suggested by the moral law 
and supported by. reason, revelation and' experience. 
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It Evolution is not only a movement forward. In many cases, we 
observe a marking of time and still more often, a deviation or turning 
back. It must be so ".1 Individual development, according to Madhva, 
is only an unfolding or an unwrapping, The progressive differentiation 
of selves into one or the other of the three classes is contained in the germ 
and embedded in the being of each. This reminds us of the Leibnizian 
theory of pre-established harmony. Taking a comprehensive view of 
human nature in all its aspects, we find that some men are intrin- 
sically good and some are intrinsically bad and the rest,-perhaps 
the vast majority of us,- are midway between the two; tho' it 
would be impossible to assign any individual to a particular class 
without superhuman insight into his fundamental nature. We could 
however draw a generalization of the basis of the consolidated 
experience of humanity that all men arc not alike and there are many 
orders of goodness, intelligence and ability among them, as also of evil, 
ignorance and weakness. We can't gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles. Even so, every good tree brings forth good fruit and every 
corrupt tree brings forth evil ft'Uit. Adam and Eve succumbed to the 
temptation of Satan; but Christ thrice said "no" to his Tempter. 
History and the national Epics of every land are replete with the records of 
the highest acts of purity, benevolence and self-sacrifice, of ordinary kind- 
ness and diabolical cruelty and fiendishness. We must, therefore, take 
a full view of human nature at its best and at its worst and :adjudge 
its nature and destiny, uninfluenced by sentimental considerations. 
Taking, then, the immense and irreducible diversities of life into consi- 
deration, Madhva holds that we could not satisfactorily account for the 
presence and continuation of evil in a world created and ruled by a most 
perfect Being unless it is taken to' be natural to some as goodness is to 
others, Without such a fundamental division of human nature, the 
disparities of life reflected in the seemingly unfair distribution of 
pleasure and pain and opportunities for moral growth are not satisfac- 
torily explained. X is a millionaire's son who rides a Rolls Royce 
merrily, while Y the pauper scowls jealously at him as he flies past and 
grinds his teeth at the injustice of Fate. The light of law and religion, 


I, !3er
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 O'f'0a,tit'8 Evolution, 
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have not yet penetrated many dark corners of the world, inhabited by 
barbarous tribes, while they shine brightly on more fortunate beings 
elsewhere. Why? The law of Karma could not carry us very far. in 
the quest for an ultimate explanation of such bewildering inexplica. 
bilities. It cannot explain why, given two alternatives of good or 
evil, certain persons show a marked tendency towards the one and others 
to its opposite. Moral worth, knowledge, works, experience, heredity, 
opportunities, culture,-none of these explanations of diversity solves the 
riddle pushed to its starting point. The final solution could only be 
found in the inherent nature of beings. It is thc magnetic needle which 
attracts and deflects the Karma of souls according to its own currents and 
gives the first move to their career: 


., $ 
 <iiI1Trur 

 
0Iffi' 
: 
., 
<ITir 
'ffi.j !1<Rf
 II (Gi to, ) 


It would, therefore, be illogical to dismiss the theories of Svarupa- 
bheda, Taratamya and Traividhya of JIvas, on extra-philosophical and 
emotional grounds. Criticisms such as that" on this view of Predesti. 
nation, the moral character of God is much compromised and the quality 
of divine love emptied of aU meaning" and that "unless we believe in the 
spiritual possibility of everyone that bears the human form divine, we can- 
not have a really useful ethics" (Radhakrish.aan, 1. Phil. ii, p. 751.) not only 
betray the very weakness to indulge in" soft and emotional thinking" 
and to attempt to refute a hypothesis" by a pretence of its dangerous 
consequences to religion and morality"l; but also an incorrect 
understanding of the true nature and bearing of the doctrine of 
Traividhya of Jivas taught by Madhva and the premises on which 
it rests. After aU, philosophy has to say what is true. It does 
not matter whether it pleases or irritates. The doctrine of Trai- 
vidhya is no doubt an unpleasant truth, uncomfortable to some. That 
cannot be helped. As Prof. Thilly says: "The mere fact that a theory 


1. Against which the Professor himself has spoken in hiM Reign nf 1l1'li,'1inn 
in Oontemlln'f'I1'f'?/ I'Mlo8ophy, quoted anti!. 
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... 


leaves no room for freewill, immortality or God, does not make it false, 
even tho' belief in such ideas should happen to help us over the dismal 
places in life l . A gloomy truth is a better companion thro' life than a 
cheerful falsehood" (such as Sarvamukti?). It would be irrational to 
discredit the intellect because its conclusions are not flattering to the future 
of homo sapien.v, in all cases or because it does" not give us the world we 
want, or the heaven we want or the God we want". "The diremost 
need ", as Prof. Thilly has shown, " cannot make black white, tho' it may 
persuade us to paint it white" ! 


\. 


J. Qnoted in the above-mentioned work, p. H, 



CHAP'l'ER xxxv 
TEXTUAL EVIDENCE OF INTRINSIC GRADATION 
AMONG SOULS 


Madhva and his commentators have cited many texts from the 
Vedic and post-Vedic literature, in support of the acceptance of the 
Traividhya among livas. It will be enough to indicate only the most 
obvious and prominent of these, in which the doctrine is clearly 
discernible or has been expressly taught. The passages point clearly to 
the prevalence of a religious tradition in which the doctrine was accep- 
ted and handed down and which other currents of thoughts were 
unable to expurgate altogether, 


Texts from Vedic Literature 
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Post-Vedic Literature 
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19. 
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( Vi!itl-u-Rahasya, Ch. V ) 
The existence of a class of "Nityasamsarins ", as already men- 
tioned, has been accepted in the Visi

iidvaitic tradition I also and 


I. /:jee 1'; 20!l, f. 1J. '1'I.Ie" /:jn.yuthyaw" are most [Jrolmbly the'l'engn.lai-Vn.i- 

1}:;va8. 'I'here is 110 reftmmcu in the writings of mouem scholars 011 
luilian I'hilusophy, tu the at\Ocpt:mce (If this peculiar position reo the classi- 
fiuatiou of /:joula, in Lhe lt1H:iout trauitioll of the Visi

advaita school itself. 
Dr. lJhaudradhar /:jlmrma's :1 (!'l'itiol
l 13'11'1'1'1'1/ of I. P!til, (r,ondon, HmO) is 
nu eJwoption tu this. 
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by some early Naiyayikas too, as indicated by JayatIrtha in his NS : 
.....R. "hO,... 
 ..
 
fi'I

't:11 Ulf <m'1I""IRm'
 '1\"1"IWqf.ffi'f, 
141:.t1"'lqmuriC(I'E1' (NS. iii, 3, p. 547). 
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m
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 orrl;'f1('f. ( NS, p. 548 b). 
The references, according to the commentators, are to the view of 
Udayanacarya: 


i.fi

r"': 
"",,'U<;rFf: I We also have it on the authority of 
Citsukha that certain Vaise
ika thinkers like Kunda\Jkara ( i. c, SrIdhara ) 
and Lf!avatikara held the view of l1i1ya,mm.
ara for I:;ome souls: 
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(Citsukhf, p. 357). 
The doctrine of Traividhya is not thus an invention of Madhva. 
It bas the support of Vedic and post.Yedic tradition and is the natural 
corollary of the doctri.ae of SvariIpabheda of souls without which the 
Hindu doctrine of Karma would have no force or meaning. It is not 
simply an extension of the Samkhya theory of Traigut;1ya or based upon 
it, as is sometimes superfidaJ/y assumed I, The three gUI)as of Samkhya 
metaphysics are but the modes of Prakfti; whereas the terms Sattvika, 
Rajasa and Ttimasa applied to the Jj'vas in their tripartite classification, 
according to Madhva, have reference to their basic nature of Caitanya 
going beyond the play of Prakfti and its gUI)as: 
r 
:jf.: 
 
 
: 
(Gita, xvii, 3). This is clear from Madhva's comment on the above verse, 
where he interprets the term 

 (

 S:.j.ID) as f
TTm
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is further and more explicitly rendered by JayatIrtha as f
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 /I (0, 8, Prameyadipika, Xvii, 3 ). 


... 


1. Hoc It, Na.garajf\ Sarroa, Roign of ll(!(
liS1l! i'll I, Pit-it., pp. 174, (;53 and 
1;64" Cf. « 
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 " ( Siiinklilla Kri'l'illii) 



CHAP'fER XXXVI 
THE SOULS' RELATION TO BRAHMAN 
Several figures of speech and symbolic expressions have been 
used in the Sastras to make clear the relation of metaphysical dependence 
between the Jivas and Brahman. Commentators have also added some 
more of their own choice, in interpreting these ideas. Terms like 
"Rupa-Pratirupa ", "Am:iilm:ii", "Chi:!.yi:!.puru
a ", "Sarlra
arIri ", 
" Abhasa ", "Agnivisphu1iilga" occur in the original texts. The 
Advaita philosophy looks upon this relation as one of Adhi

Mnaropya- 
bhava (the substratum and the superimposed appearance) or ( Bimba )- 
Pratibimbabhava. Raman uja prefers to call it as SarIra.sariribhava, or 
Se
ase
ibhava. For reasons already set forth, Madhva does not subscribe 
to any of the ideas underlying these terms as understood by Advaitins, 
Bhedabhedavadins and Visi

advaitins. He has therefore thought it fit 
to give a new and a deeper significance to the term Bimba-Pratibimba- 
bhava, met with in the texts and use it in a symbolic sense of metaphy- 
sical dependence of the Jiva on Brahman. Along with it, he has also used 
the other terms used by the SUtrakara viz" Amsa-Amsi, ibhAsa-ibha- 
saka, which he interprets in the same sense. We may now discuss the 
question fuIly. 


The term "Bimba-Pratibimbabhava" is derived by MadhYa from 
the significant passage in the 
g Veda : 



 
 
iJ+TCf I 

, 



, (vi. 47,18). 


The underlying idea in all these expressions is the same, viz., that Brahman 
is the One independent Source of all reality, consciousness and activity 
found in the individual selves and which cannot therefore be explained 
without reference to their dependence on Brahman for their being. As 
no creation of Jivas is admitted, the figure of Pratibimba should not be 
literaIly construed in the sense of the JIvas, being the actual reflections 
projected by Brahman like that of a concrete substance on a mirror. 
Madhva warns his readers against taking the Scriptural descriptions of 
the JIva as a Pratibimba of the Brahman, in its gross physical sense of an 
actual reflection. That is why he is so careful and particular to insist 
that there is no medium of reflection (upiidhi ) in this case. This would 
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at once bring out the difference between Madhva's and Sa:ri1kara's 
conception of the JIva as a Pratibimba of Brahman. According to the 
latter, the Jiva is false appearance or projection of the Brahman on the 
screen of Avidya. This relation therefore can be transcended : 
 :q 



t



T\ 
( Aparok
iJ,nubhfJ,ti, 43 ). 
But, to Madhva, the relation of Bimba-Pratibimbabhava between 
God and the souls is a sacred and inviolable relation, which is true for 
all time and goes to the very core of the Jiva and constitutes his very 
essence and could never be annul/ed, Its fuB significance, missed in 
Sam
ara, is realized in Mok
a. Mok
a, in fact, is the complete realiza
 
tion of this intrinsic relation of metaphysical dependence and similarity 
(in some respects) with the Supreme. Pratibimbatva, according to 
Madhva. is not a false relation, of which the Jivas are to be ashamed and 
should try to shake qff, as in Advaita. It is the truest and most beautiful 
permanent bond with the Supreme Being and the purpose of philosophy is 
its progressive realization, by the Jiva. The two doctrines are thus dia
 
metrically opposed! ' 


Madhva brings out the idea of metaphysical dependence, contained 
in the various expressions, by a proper interpretation of them. There is 
first of all the idea of a man and his shadow, in one of the Upani
ads: 


 
 

 1:J;

crCll1 I (Pra8na Up. iii, 3.) The point of this 
analogy is dependence and similarity : 
mm


d
'if
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The two outstanding features of a:'shadow are its resemblance to the origi
 
nal object and its dependence upon it for its existence. The Jivas, also to 
some extent, r
semble Brahman ( B. S. ii, 3, 29.) and are metaphysically 
d
pendent on It. Hence the figure. The terms ":AmSa-Amsi" also, con- 
vey the same truth: 

 tWt
 Q" CRBmir 

 

: 1\ . 
(NS. ii. p. 453 b): The analogy of 

 also conveys the idea that 
God is immeasurably more than and superior to the souls, as the sub- 
stance is greater than its shadow. The shadow is there because of the 
Substance. It is bound to the substance; ;)ut not vice versa, The 
dependence is thus unilateral and not reciprocal. The shadow 
is outwardly similar to the substance, in form. The souls have the 
same form of reality. consciousness and bliss, resembling Brahman's 
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It should always be remembered that analogies should not be stretched 
indefinitely. The point of the analogy is strictly confined to the ideas 
of dependence and similarity and nothing more. Satyanitha TJrtha, in 
his Abhln!lvaCa11drika, therefore rightly reminds us that the figure 
of Pratiblmbatva of the JIva is merely a technical figure (Pari- 
bM
ika and has nothing to do with the conventional sense of the term. 
Madhva also gives a similar warning: 
T1'ft'IiIT
 f.t
 (A V ), that we 
should not stretch 
he analogy to the point of the lifelessness of the 
Pratibimba: 
(Cfrfiif.roq ;r-
I!{: (NS. p. 505). It is the association of 
the ideas of physical reflection and the presence of an Upi\.dhi, in the 
conventional usage of the term ( as current in the Advaita) that cause an 
initial confusion in understanding clearly the nature and implications of 
the doctrine of BimbapratibimbabMva, according to Madhva. This 
should therefore be strictly guarded against. That is Why Madhva draws 
spacial attention to the fact that the analogy of reflection (pratibimba) 
should not be taken to presuppose the existence of any reflecting medi- 
um between Jiva and Brahman. The reason is that such a medium would 
immediately render the reflection transient (anitya), impermanent and 
non-eternal. That would snap the relation of co-eternity between the two 
(9J:gqoft 


 ij
FIT), Commenting on B.S. iii, 2, 18, Madhya shows the 
significance of the emphatic particles" 
 1t'I :q " in drawing equal 
attention to the points of comparison and contrast in the employment of 
the simile: 
q. The points of contact are the possession, by the 
Jiva, of certain characteristics of reality, consciousness and bliss similar 
to those of Brahman and depending upon It for them. The points of 
contrast from an ordinary reflection are (1) not being ('ondUioned by a 
medium (Upadhi)(2) not being liable to destruction by virtue of the destruc- 
tion of Upiidhi and (3) not being an insentient (lifeless) effect, The full 
significance of the Siitra, according to Madhva, lies in pointing out in 
what sense the Jiva is to be understood as a reflection of Brahman and in 
what sense he is not to be understood as a reflection. The emphasis laid by 
,the SUtrakara on the two expressions ( S«f Q,!,l' point unmistakably to the 


.,. 


,. 
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reasons already stated by him, on which the Pratibimbatva of the JIvas 
rests. These have been rightly identified by Madhva as 
(q, 
;fti{(CJ 
and <iffii!;
 taught in the preceding Satra,r ii, 3, 28 ; Hi,t, t i ii, 3, 29. It 
also implies a point of contrast which is again well brought out by Madhva 
by adding a rider:;; ilQY 'Olf\:fl<1(CfIR<1 f. If no point of contrast is inten- 
ded by the Sutrakara, the suffix "<fcf, " in "3Ji:f 
 =<nql1T 

q(j'." 
would be pointless and redundant as pointed out by Jayatfrtha and the 
SUtra could as well havc been worded 3Jii 
 

"fi(f<t: \:jq11T , 


What is, thcrefore, sought to be emphasizcd by the figure of Bimba- 
pralibimbabhava is nothing more than an essential ctcrnal metaphysical- 
dependence of the Jrvas on Brahman. This relation is natural and intrin- 
sic to them and is not conditioned by anything other than the nature of 
the Pratibimbas, such as Avidya. This is achicved by making such Prati- 
bimbatva an essential characteristic ( svalak
av-a ) of the Jivas, resting on 
an intrinsic relation ( lIirupiidhikasambandha ). Were it not so, the rela- 
tion itself would be snapped, the moment the UpMhis or conditioning 
factors that have caused and sustained the relation cease to exist. 
The Ji va would then be no more! But since the Jlvas and Brahman are 
both ex hypothesi eternal in the Vedanta, I their mutual relation, too, must 
be equally so. So, Bimbapratibimbabhava must be etemaJ: (
T;;ft). 
It is easy to see that any relation that is not grounded in the nature 
of Brahman and the J[vas themselves could not be eternal. Obviously, 
Avidya. is not, and cannot be, such a relation! Hence, Madhva is 
justified in thinking of a fresh and more lasting relationship between 
the Jlvas and Brahman, which would be true of them in bondage and 
in release. He finds such a relation in the symbolism of It Bimbapra- 
tibimbabhava " which is actually foreshadowed in the 
g VedIc passage 

 
 Jifc\'
 i;f
 ; which he quotes in his Bh
ya. There is evidently a 
deep scientific idea behind this symbolism. The objection that all ordinary 
reflections are brought about by conditioning factors is met by pointing 
out that here we have a symbolism and not a prosaic analogy. Even 
otherwise, the point of the illusration could be understood in a deeper 
metaphysical sense ( alaukika) than in a conventional sense ( laukika ). 


1. Of. RWr R
r
 I f.tc

: I 
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If, however, in deference to the letter of the SUtra, and the technical 
requirements of 
,one must insist upon having some sort of a 
medium in the case of the Bimbapratibimba relation between Jiva and 
Brahman, also, Madhva has suggested that the Jivasvarupa itself could be 
treated as the Upadhi. This is called "Svarupopadhi ". This is a 
comp1icated idea. On this view, the Jtva would constitute both the me- 
dium and the reflection, by the force of his own internal Vise
as. This 
point will be explained later. The introduction of the idea of Svariipo- 
padhi is for the purpose of denying the presence of any external Upadhis 
in the relation of the Jiva to Brahman (as there is in Advaita: 
JJI
"II'4
I),f[dr.l1iRi 
q: ). 


The same is the case with the other expression " Abhasa " uscd by 
the Sutrakara (B. S. ii, 3, 50). This term alsQ signifies according to 
Madhva the ideas of dependence and similarity: 
i!l'm+tI't:1(CfI
'id 
 
 C\

<{I(CfI
 
:" ij 

'Iit J:Itd
"'(CfI{;trct I 
( NS, p. 505 ). 
It is needless to say that in dealing with such intricate problems, we 
should not vulgarise thought by the admixture of popular fancies and 
superficial associations of ideas, Madhva goes into the etymology of the 
term Abhasa to bring out the hidden sense of the term in which 
the Jiva is referred to as an Abhasa of the Brahman. Jayatirtha, 
explaining the point, writes that the Jiva is termed an Abhasa for 
two reasons ( 1) that his consciousness of himself and of others is enti- 
rely dependent on Brahman and ( 2) that he exists, like the Brahman. 1 
The etymological basis of this explanation is thus set forth by him: 
+rrt 
 
 
<f13:. I 
r :q ijf :q m« :au ij
.ifr 
re I an+rr« q\
m<:(f.r 
ainmt 

;sftq: 
: II (NS. p. 505) Consistent with this inter- 
pretation of Abha
a, Jayatirtha has also given"us a new interpretation of 
" Tattvam asi " in terms of the Bimba-pratibimbabhava relation between 
JIva and Brahman, in his commentary on Madhva's Tdy. 
Elsewhere, in his Bha
ya on the B. S, Madhva has given us another 
illustration of a puppet in emphasizing the conative dependence on God : 


1, 
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.I<lcit'I'i1'i'IM iJm u
: 
: II 
It may be noted in this connection that the Sutrakara also ascribes the 
creative activity of Jivas to the Supreme (ii, 3, 41). This is merely to 
emphasize their dependence. It is not as if, human beings are lik:e 
puppets without life or initiative. The Pratihimba has no indepen- 
dent activity : ., 
 J:ff
 ft<rr I «fir f.,j'-lf
. '!J
 f::fj1.[T9T'i. (Madhva, 
G. B.) which should be carefully interpreted to signify f$rr1:ft

 

rJ:. as pointed out by JayaUrtha ( G, B. t. p, 8:
 ). 


In his Bhai3ya on B. S. ii, 3, 50, Madhva brings out the implication 
of the figure of "Bimbapratibimbabhava" between Jiva and Brahman 
by drawing a clear distinction between ordinary reflections which are 
dependent on external media (,ropiUhipratibimha) and thosc which are 
not so dependent ( nirupadlzipratibimba ) : 



crrfit 
 5Ifu
) 

 I 

 

(
I
YIl 1:T:
:;:rr:iT 
rqT 
: II 


The image of the face reflected in the mirror is entirely dependent on 
the external medium of mirror and it is liable to disappear as soon as the 
mirror is removed from the range of the bimba or is destroyed. But as 
there is no destruction of the Jiva at any tim\:J the mutual relation between 
the Brahman and the Jlvas cannot be attributed to the action of any 
Upadhis. Madhva cites a beautiful illustration of the rainbow as an 
instance of a Nirupii.dhi-pratibimba of the Sun's rays, to elucidate his 
conception of the Jlva as a Nirupii.dhipratibimba of Paramatman. As 
this is an unusual illustration, with a deep philosophical significance, 
;which is not obvious on the surface of it, it requires further clarification 
to show in what sense the phenomenon of rainbow is to be understood as 


1 Of.
qy



 (Br h . Up.) 

 .f!'1<11lq;;(! SR?lr ., 
:q (Gita) 

 
 
 
: ( Sanatsujatiya ) 
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a Pratibimba without an external medium.' As everyone knows, the 
rainbow is caused by the Sun's rays falling on drops of rain water. The 
rays enter the drops and are refracted and again reflected and then broken 
into the components of " vibgyor " as they emerge out of the raindrops. 
The raindrops act exactly as the prism in the phy
ical laboratory. 
We have to conceive the llva as the image and the medium at the 
same time. The mirror merely throws back the light falling upon it. 
The raindrops, however, receive the light and they let it traverse 
through them and let it emerge out of them ag-ain and in this process 
exihibit the glory of sunlight. The raindrops must be deemed to be 
active, unlike the mirror which is merely passive. 


This beautiful simile of the Sun and the rainbow given by Madhva 
brings out the significance of the relatio.l1ship between the Jrva and 
Brahman in a very impressive manner. The Jiva is the agent, the 
vehicle for the manifestation of the Divine. His Svarupa has the potency 
which is activated and energized by the Divine light falling upon it. 
What we know now of God, of His love and goodness, His compassion 
and other auspicious attributes is from our association with godly men, 
His devotees, who, in their lives, manifest these virtues. They are the 
raindrops that reveal the majesty and the glory that lie concealcd in the 
white rays of the Sun. By this analogy, Madhva wants to convey that every 
one of us is a tiny raindrop which still has the potency, the capacity to 
receive and manifest the divine light. The figure of Dimbapratibimba- 
bhava thus gives meaning, expresses a great philosophical truth and value 
and establishes an intimacy of relationship between Man and God, which 
is the noblest truth of philosophy and religion, to be attained by us. 
The reader can see in this and in Madhva's equally heautiful interpretation 


]. That tho rainbow i
 Itl
o l'o(Jul
rly rCl\'arded as It SOl'iiflhiprB tihimha will 
be olear from the lI1di

!I(1.d.{J,iluj ( p. fi
1 ) whinh ,!ismi
seR BUt,h an inter' 
pretation of liho above passage from tho 1\1ndhva.Bhii
.\'o. as untenable: 
a{5I ;rqr;a- f>f;rtfifR-:f:ftqr;'lf
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of the Sutra Ambuvat-agraha'lJ-cU the poetic quality and mystic inward
 
ness of his conception of the eternal and intimate relation that binds the 
Jiva to Brahman. 


The conception of "Svarupopadhi" may now be examined. 
Madhva clarifies the whole position in his B. T. iv, p. 42 : 



I-:rr mw: 
 crrf!:1itq:or II 
<rm1rr.ITfi-
 ;qrfij 
 11 #.
.:rf.:1: , 
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+r:>;faT 'if 
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 qq g; " 


This " internal medium " is nothing more than the constituent elements 
of selfhood operating as " Upadhis" as it were, by the power of Vise
as, 
which are self-linking: 
;a'qf

r<IT 


: (G. B. t. p. 79) 
There is no difficulty, says Madhva, in the Jivasvarupa operating as a 
medium, since it is essentially luminous: 
 
: I 
 (G.B.) 
It may be objected that all this is highly confusing. Would not the 
idea of Jivasvarupa itself operating as its own medium of reflection be 
premature, in so far as the Jivasvarupa itself would be inconceivable 
without a Jiva already being there. 1 And if he should already be there, 
where is the need to reflect? Again, whom is he to reflect? Or whose 
reflection is he? Not God or God's. Nor even :of himself, as there is 
no point in it. 
The correct answer to these and such other difficulties will be on the 
following lines. We must first of all try to understand the expression 
" Svarupopii.dhi II clearly. That will give the right clue to the understand- 
ing of the matter without any confusion whatever. "Svarupopadhi" 
then, means nothing more than the constituents of the Jivasvarupa viz" his 


1. 't<I

c1
 Sfq 
1</1
1,",,),f<7l
I : 
(Cf
 
 (M. S. p. 68 ) 
p, l\I, 15 
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difference from, dependence on and similarity with Brahman. These are 
his" Upadhis " -i. e. the factors by which he i:, " conditioned" (for ever) 
or constituted and without whose aid we cannot have any clear idea of 
what a Jiva is. It would not give us any difinite idea of the Jiva, 
to be told that he is simply as a being endowed with sentiency, 
bliss and reality.l How are we to distinguish him from Brahman which 
is also of like nature? But with the help of attributes like difference, 
likeness and dependence, we could get a clearer and more definite idea of 
the Ji:va vis a vi.\' Brahman. Since these ideas of dHlcrence, dependence 
and similarity help us to have a specilic idea of the nature of the indivi- 
dual as a finite being, these may be regarded as the" Upi\dhis " whereby 
we come to have a correct idea of a It Jiva ". They thus help to throw 
light on the nature of the Jiva, to "reveal" him so to say. It is in this sense 
that these attributes are treated as the Svan"'ipopitdhis, i. e. as conditions 
that go to define his nature. As it is in virtue of these very attributes 
that the Jiva is regarded as a Pratibimba of Brahman and of no other, 
these are termed the" Upadhis " by which his Pratibimbatva is determined. 
As these Upadhis are not, however, external or extrinsic to the Jiva, they 
are ca1Ied " Svarupopadhis ". True to their nature, they manifest the 
nature of the Jiva (and the extent, intensity, luminosity etc. of his con- 
sciousness, bliss and so on) to the full, in release. 2 As Bhakti grows in 
depth, intensity and maturity, the Jiva realizes more and more his meta- 
physical dependence, difference and similarity to the Supreme. And in 
Mo
a also, where these conditions of dependence, difference and likeness 
to Brahman, which constitute the essence of livas. persist, they continue 
to be the Pratibimbas of Brahman, with the fu1Iest realization of that fact, 
unlike in Samsara, where this truth of their real nature and relationship to 
Brahman is hidden by Ajiiana and other factors, by the will of God. 
True devotion and loving attachment to God are however capable of 
moving the Supreme to grace and realization of the true nature of one's 
own svarupa by the Jiva:{ and of the nature of God) then becomes easy 
and possible. Such in fact is the place, function and role of Svariipopa.- 
dhis, in the system of Madbva. 


1. Of, osr 
 fdi
I<1I<i""' '07'': CCIT
 tif<rI"Sl'RlfTQ:

 : 
a.. (Td y t ) 

 . 
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The reJation of part and whole. ( Amsamsibhava) also stands for 
the same idea of dependence and similarity. The Jiva is an amsa 
( fraction) of Brahman. This is a purely symbolic idea, He is the 
ectype of God, endowed with a smaller measure of resembling 
attributes of reality, consciousness and bliss. The figure has, no doubt, 
some association of part and whole and may imply some kind of 
identity-cum-difference as understood by Bhitskara and others. But 
Madhva rejects the relation of bhedahheda between Jfva and Brahman, 
accepts fundamental difference and substitutes aml;atva for "identity": 
:a{q.
1i 

 if
: 1 (M.B.S.B. ii, 3,4.;3). He distinguishes 

wo kinds of Amsas viz., Svarupamsa and bhinnamsa 2 . The mani. 
festations of God like Matsya and Kurma (Avatars) are His Svarupamsas, 
identical with Him and possessing the same degree and extent of all 
powers, The Jivas are Bhinnamsas ( ectypes ) with reJatively lesser order 
of powers. The difference is one of both degree and order, It is innate 
and could not be transcended 
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This relation of Amsa is also used by Madhva to reconciJe the 
conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis. He accepts difference as real and 
true and uses amsatva to convey the sense of identity: <rffiiilf.

- 
fm-a- q
: I 
rif
«Jf 

+f.fI'!'I
 
 
 q"t((

 
+IT:r: (TP. ii, 3, 43 ). Amsa stands for likeness and dependence of 
being 3. It does not denote any physical identity of part and whole. Its 
use in regard to the Jiva is purely symbolic,4 just to aid the understanding: 


1. This passage does 'Mt mean "separateness and non-separateness ought not 
to be understood literally", as misconstrued by J. E. Oarpenter (l'lwiB7n in 
jJ[edia;evaZ India, 1921. p. 411), We need not, therefore, deplore with him 
that .. unhappily. Madhva did not adhere to this suggestion ". See my His. 
of JJvaita; SdhooZ of Yetlanta and Its Lit.. i. p. 157. Unfortunately, H. N. 
Raghavendracbar, too, has similarly misunderstood and misrepresented the 
text, in his Kannada work: JJvaita Vedanta. 


2. 





ij (B.S.B.ii,3,47). 
3. 


(NS.p.453) 
4. 
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: 
 (B. S. iii, 2, 14). Samkara also interprets the term Am:;a 
in the SiItra ii, 3, 43, as U a part as it were" (am
:). Amsa is thus 
a symbolic expression for dependence and presupposes difference as 
admitted by Samkara himself. The latter half of the Sutra refers to some 
kind of identity that would be compatible with Svarupabheda already 
accepted. Such an identity, then, could only be grounded on similarity 
and dependence. 
Madhva concedes freely that there arc points of contact between 
the Jiva and Brahman, Their distinction, however great and ineradicable, 
is yet one of order and degree and not of kind. The soul of man at 
its best possesses the characteristics of reality, consciousness and bliss 
similar to the Brahman. It is in virtue of this that any relation with 
the Brahman is possible, and the Jiva is sometimes identified with the 
Brahman- 
1JffiTOO:g
: ( ii, 3, 29). The freed soul has a nature 
akin to God which enables it to be in harmony with the divine in Mok
a: 

 m
 

ii :q qw.:r g I 
"h1
1

'I1I'ic<f 
 fcNt
 (B. S. B. iv. 2, 16 ) 
It should be obvious then that Madhva is not for any irreconcilable 
opposition between the two. He allows even the most exaggerated and 
high.flown description of the affinity between the two in mystic or philo- 
sophical parlance, provided the modicum of difference between them, 
bome out by the authorities, is not tampered with. Absolute exclusive. 
ness of the Jrva and Brahman is not thus a characteristic of Madhva's 
position. The Brahman is the Antaryaml of the Atman and as such 
could never be excluded from him. Some community of nature is cert- 
ainly there and even with that it is possible to keep the position distinct 
from the complete merger of the Advaita. The intrinsic natures of the 
two are such that no merger is possible: 





 ttmi

T I 
i3'tJ
 \3f)q(Cf..{l
Ic4 
: It 
( Mahaviwupura'IJa q. by Vadaratnavali) 
The Mukta, too, does not bloom into a sovereign lord, overnight. The 
released are under an irrevocable limitation with regard to the exercise 
of cosmic functions of the Supreme, according to B. S. iv, 4, 17. These 
differences which persist in Mok
a too, should thus be intrinsic (svij,bhCi- 
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vika ) and not brought about by Avidya or association with the bodies.' 
It is on these grounds that Madhva refuses to merge and absorb the 
soul in God. 
At the same time, God and soul are not so utterly and irreconcilably 
opposed to each other as light and darkness. In the words of Jayattrtha 
the difference is eternal but not absolute: 

: 
 
: ij'1'/
 ( NS. p. 435) 
, ., JttcIT 
 
I:l?: 
 
.Cj'
: I (f


(f<f 
 (NS. p. 453b.) The identity-texts 
are not flouted. They are explained in deeper and richer senses referring 
to the transcendenta l onene ss of Brahman: 
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VI. DOCTRINE OF BRAHMAN 


CHAP'l'ER XXXVII 


INDEPENDENCE OF BRAHMAN 


The independence of Brahman is the most vital point in Madhva's 
conception of God. The twin principles of II Svatantra" and II Para- 
tantra" constitute the pith of his philosophy. It is to this central ontolo- 
gical concept of his philosophy that the traditional name ., Dvaita " given 
to his system has reference. It has been shown that Madhva has gone 
beyond all other Indian thinkers in emphasizing the absolute independence 
and unutterable majesty of Brahman. His conception of Svatantra 
rises above the dualism of Prakrti and Puru
as by denying them any kind 
of metaphysical independence or independent existence, (consciousness) 
or activity. We have seen how even the eternal entities have been 
brought by Madhva under the sway of Brahman by means of the doctrine 
of creation in terms of II Para.dhlnavise
pti". How keen and lively was 
Madhva's pe.aetrative insight into the importance of this concept of the 
metaphysical independence of Brahman is shown by his unerring refer- 
ence to the famous text of the 
g Veda x, 81, 2, in interpreting the term 
II arambha'IJa "embodied in the crucial Sutra of BiidarliyaI;1a ii, 1, 14 
which has become . the bone of contention' of commentators on the 
Sutra, ancient and modem. 1 


1. Most of our modern writers on the ]).8. have ,been content with accepting 
Samkara's view that the keyword "iirambkal)a" in this Siltra refers to 
Of/iin, {fp, and interpreting the Siltra on that assumption, in a manner 
that exposes their interpretation to 
wc
88ivc ,callru],ancy. J. A, 1:1. Van 
.Buiteuen is the first modern scholar to have made a commendable depar- 
ture from this beaten traok, He proclaims boldly in his Introduotion to 
hii critioal edu, and transln. of Ramanuja's Vcitiirtl/aBamgralla (Decoan 
Oollege Monograph Ser. no. 16, Pooua, 1956), that .. there can be little 
doubt that the term iirambltal)am in (]),8, ii, I, 14) is taken from or 
iuspired by ?g Veda x, 87. 2 " and that .. with this oonneotion in milld, 
RiJ.manuja tries to show that the 8aaviayii by aavitill11 denies a. sep.rate 
adbi
j;hatJ:"" (op, oit. p. 11). He is also the first modern writer to appro1'e 
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The majesty of Brahman is only imperfectly revealed by the 
eightfold cosmic determinations: f.t: m+rr: !(ICf(,[<ITS
 
 I This Universe 
is just one among the myriads pulsating in the pores of the Supreme 
Being: 
4i't!
"9<joctIH 1'\
lu.sIH 
 a- I 
Madhva is not very much enamoured of the teleological argument and 
knew its limitations 10.l1g before Hume and other modcrn philosophers. 
It is only good enough so far as it goes. It cannot go the whole way, 
and yield completc knowledge of the Deity. It is all vcry well to argue 
that the entire Universe is a huge machine divided into inl1nite number of 
parts, these parts again, being subdivided to a degree beyond human 
comprehension and that all these are mutually adjustcd with such consum- 
mate accuracy and provision as to wrest our admiration and worship 
of the Supreme Mind ( Cf. <rgf
"f.[
rcr. 1:R:fiwj
: 1WI': 
Madhva: Dvadasa-Stotra ) that should have designed and executed so 
stupendous a thing. But then, this sort of teleological argument could 
yield us nothing more than an" architect" of the Universe, a sort of 
Demiurge and not a Creator on whom all things will be metaphysi- 
cally dependent. 
Madhva raises another vital question: Does God have to work 
under a limitation? Is He obliged to accept and adapt Himself to con- 
ditions independent of His will and attain His ends only by such arrange- 
ments as these will admit of 7 His answer to this question has already 
been set forth in the chapter on Creation. It is obvious, from what has 
been stated there, that God is not merely an artificer of the Universe, a 
mere "Brahmal)Q.akulala"; but the very source of its being and becoming. 


 m
-r;ft

 (B. S. B. ii, 2, 5). This is sufficient to 
show how particular Madhva is in maintaining the metaphysical indepen- 
dence of God. Save for the difference in tenninology, his position is 
t he nearest Hindu approach to the Christian standpoint. Of the two, 
Continued- 
of Madhva's .. even more explicitly" referring to 
g Vedic verse as Vi
aya- 
vikya of this Siitra and disagree with V. S. Ghate's cnrt dismissal of Madhva's 
interpretation on the gronnd that .. the topic is irrelevant ". 'l'he relevance 
and the importance of the topic discnssed by Madhva nnder this Siitra have 
been conclnsively established by me in my reply to V. S. Ghate's review of 
Madhva's Siitra Bhii
ya (See my History of lJvaita B07wol of Vediinta and 
It, Lit, Vol. i, pp, 150-53). The interested reader shonld note the slight 
misquotation from Madhva which has crept into the text cited hy Vall 
Bnitenen. 
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however, Madhva's is much more philosophical, as eternal creation is 
no creation at all; while creation in time has its insurmountable difficul
 
ties. The only sense in which the world can be said to be a creation of 
God is that of an eternal dependence of one beginningless real on another 
and a more powerful One. Madhva makes a concession, in theory, to 
Christian Theism by conceding that hypothetically God can reverse His 
present method or create from nothing, But for His own reasons, He 
has chosen to evolve a world from co-existent matter and souls, which 
co-existence, too, is as much at His will and pleasure (Bhiig. ii, 10, 12). 
The Vedantin if he can admit eternal and uncrcated souls (Sce Samkara 
B. S. B, ii, 2, 42) need not shy at the acceptance of equally uncreated 
Matter! No Indian philosopher has been able or temerarious enough to 
derive matter from God. It exists on the Advaitic view, also, as a force 
latent in Brahman 1. Madhva, therefoe, adopts the only sensible and 
straightforward course by which the sovereignty of God can be made 
consistent with the existence of such matter and such souls, viz., by 
making them ex hypothesi metaphysically dependent on God for their 
very being and becoming. This is substantially the view of the 
VHi@
a.dvaitins also. 2 It will also be seen that Madhva has done the 
right thing in raising this important issue for Theism in general 
and Vedantic Theism, in particular, in an appropriate context in the 
B.S. (ii,I.15).3 


The conception of omnipotence has been much misunderstood and 
abused by Theological Controversialists. Can God achieve contradictions 
is a dilemma to Theists. Mere power is the earliest and crudest predicate 
of Divinity, Primitive man, inured to the arbitrary despotism of a chief, 
who uses power and glory for his own ends and uses the subjects as fee- 
ders of his own pomp and glory, is most easily impressed by the idea of 
physical power and gigantic strength. In most religions the attitude of 
a proverbial" Oriental Ruler" is transferred unconsciously to the idea of 
God, Madhva therefore raises this familiar problem of Theism whether 



 


1. 'R
ma
fcA 
 
furcI;r.JiTl1f<r 

: I 
( ,Samkara, Xapta, i, 3, 11 ). 
Of. "lIfayii. exists even in Pralaya, depending on the Snpreme l,ord " 
( Radhakrishnan, I, Phil. ii, 573 ). 


2, See Desika l'attvamuktiikaliipa, p. 200. 


3. See f. n. 1 on Page 107. 
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God or Brahman can do anything whatever; or whether there are things 
He cannot do and whether all existent reality other than Him has been 
created by Him or whether there are other beings, personal and imperso- 
nal, whose existence is as ultimate and uncaused as His own. If there 
are things whose existence is as ultimate, He could not have prevented 
their existence and to that extent His power over them is limited. An 
Omnipotent God could get the ends without the means, if He chooses to 
do so, Ergo, it must be inconsistent with His wisdom to use them since 
they are of no value to Him except to serve a purpose which He could as 
well have achieved without them, as with them. While conceding theo- 
retically that God can do, undo and reverse his ways, Madhva and his 
Commentators remind us that He has not chosen to do otherwise than 
what the established facts show. Vijaylndra Tirtha writes that even the 
omnipotence of God cannot achieve logical contradictions and absurdities: 


 

1:it
1 .,
wsfq

<!fcR


 
 
ml 

 51
 I (Madhvadhvaka'1Jtakoddlzara, p. 58), As for the contention 
that it would have been better for God to have done without the access- 
ories, as with theml, Jayatirtha observes that it enhances the greatness 
of God to make Him act utilizing the accessories that are metaphysically 
dependent on Him: f.R!Te;!QlfT 

 :a+r<:rqe;!
" 


sfi:t, 
T!:J<f
 
ij'ftf'
 1:fIi
: 

bT,
c<Ii.f<?Mfo:.l (TP. ii, 1, 19). This 
partiality of the Vedantin, for recognizing accessories in creation, is not 
a sentimental one. It is. as explained by Madhva due to the necessity of 
abiding by the facts vouched for by experience and scripture. 2 


It is difficult for any Theist to assert that all logical contradictions 
may be consistent with divine nature! It has been asked, from the 
point of view of ethical Theism, if the moral law is so fundamental that it 
is meaningless to speak of a Being who is not bound by it. According 
to some, the reply is not that an omnipotent God is bound by it, but that 
God is not omnipotent. Madhva resolves the antinomy on the basis of 
self-limitation by God. The supreme criterion iD: all such cases, says he, 
is in consistency with the majesty of God. 


1. 
, '3+l<:r
ftr ;r


: Rt :aT<T;:rrq

 I (l'P.) 
2. Of, 
.
 'ffli 
, 
 
'ffi}lll (Samkara, B, S. B. i, 4,3 ) 
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Nothing can be accepted that will lower or abrogate this: 
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 \I (NS. p. 511 ). In the 
present case, God's utilization of accessories that depend on Him does not 
constitute any loss or abrogation of His majesty : 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


ATTRIBUTES OF BRAHMAN 


Madhva's conception of God emphasizes two aspects of Divinity- 
the perfection of being (sarvagU'IJapftrpatvam) and freedom from all limi- 
tations (sarvado
agandhavidhuratvam). These two aspects cover and 
exhaust all that is great and good in the idea of God. We have an 
I epistemological argument' for the perfection of God: 


aTffi 

,

uOvt';' 
 
 
 


 ;:rr;f * ,
 (AV). 


that God is the highest form of perfection conceivable by human inte1li
 
gence. He is the id quo maius cogitari non potest : 
(f 
 
rftc:fimr 

, acfr 
I
<1lq
"btC1
'1 ';<:1- (B,T. X. p. 71). The ideas of 
transcendence and infinite bliss of God are similarly brought out by 
Madhva in his interpretation of the SUtra: 
 


 (i, 3,8). 
This perfection of the Divine is to be understood in terms of an 
unlimited pervasion in time. space and fulness of attributes: 



: 




afu: I 
ijf

 oJ!< * *11 


According to Madhva, this threefold perfection is possessed by the 
Supreme alone. The whole of finite creation is limited, in one way or 
another. The Goddess Lak
ml, for instance, presiding over Prakrti, tho' 
unlimited by time and space, is limited in attributes ( gu'lJllir ap'fLrpii ) 
and therefore, dependent on Brahman. The souls are limited both 
by space and in attributes and possess only temporal pervasion (kalato 
vyiipti), in the sense of existing at all times. l 
The limitations of finite existence are the following: 

m:
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 II (Mbh. T.N. p. 3) 


I. Raghavendra, Gitiiviv:l'ti. ii, 18. 
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I Ignorance, dependence, liability to misery, material embodiment, and 
equality with or inferiority to others ]. 
". ,
 ,,' 
 
rn: I 
qu

t<i' 


: (A V. p. 26). 


The Supreme is absolutely free from all these: 



CI': 
 :mS 't:1lqq
:qlq : \'<fffi
: I 

Wt
:mI1T :)(: * '* (Bhag. iii, 7, 5 ). 


The term Atman itself, as applied to the Supreme, in its highest sense, 
signifies that which is all-pervasive (a-tata): 
a
TCI'a
 
lcJ(CfI"'I
1 ffl: wit ijft: I 
The above texts emphasize the infinitude of God and His immutabi- 
lity. His nature remains the same at aU times and in all places: ( B.S. 
iii. 2, 11). He is above all change and limitations, loss or obscuration 
of His powers at aU times: 31'Fci<m: 
 
: I He is not subject to any 
variation of degrees of power or potency. Such limitations as are cau- 
sed by external factors are powerless to affect His nature which is abso- 
lutely self.contained and He transcends all, having neither peer nor supe- f. 
rior. He is not a Person in the sense of being just one among many or 
possessing any material form or measurable lineaments. His form is. 
nothing more than that of reality, consciousness and bliss unlimited. 
We have an impressive enunciation of this in the following passages 
of Madhva's MM. T.N. (i, 10-12): 
1fFi: 
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It is this uncompromising faith in the spotless purity and perfection 
of God that is responsible for Madhva's determined resistance to the 
theories of Pantheism and Illusionism: 


cn
 iIT;qrocr
: 
 
<m<TT 
i'( 
 (A V.) 


It is for the same reason that he refuses to invest the Avatars of 
popular theology with any material vesture. For, once the Monotheist 
grants the possibility of the unlimited becoming limited, it becomes 
immaterial if such a limitation takes place in one particular instance or 
more. That is why Madhva stands valiantly for the Monotheistic unity of 
Godhead and its absolute freedom from material defilement and makes use 
of Pura'{/.ic fictions and theodicies to Just
fy their .reemingly ungodly acts and 
career on earth : 
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The perfections of God are ex hypothesi infinite: 
'w"-I"rQ
.;jS<1
 
ciT ':><1rQ
j.j
 ( Bhiig. vi, 4, 48 ). 
They are natural to His being and are not, as in Advaita, unreal projec- 
tions brought about by contact with Avidya, This is supported by 
the clear statement of the SvetfMvatara : 



 ijR!fctfq
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 I (vi. 8 ). 
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In the light of such a large number of clearly worded statements, we 
cannot deny all attributes to the Supreme, on the strength of a solitary 
Nirgut;la text. Besides, as pointed out by Madhva, the Nirgut;la text 
itself (
*
) posits a number of attributes such as oneness, divinity, 
transcendence, immanence and omniscienee 1 ; so that the solitary term 
"NirguJ)a", occurring by the side of such an array of positive predications 
could only be taken in some restricted sense. The description of 
Brahman in several Upani
adic passages as 'unsullied by sin' ( OTqii,'CI'qyc;rr ) 
and' spotless' ( 

 ) gives us the proper clue to a consistent intcr- 
pretation of the Nirgul)a texts in the sense of denying Prakrtic or empi- 
rical attributes like grossness to Brahman. Such an interpretation has the 
support of the Purat;lic tradition also: 

 if 
 if 
 
 
r: (Vi
'(/,u Pur. i. 9, 43 ) 

1<1t(IIfn"l
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 ( Mbh. i, 1, I ) 
The plea that "when the Absolute is said to be Nirgul)a it only 
means that it is trans-empirical, as gUl)as are products of Prakrti and the 
Absolute is superior to it " (Radhakrishnan, I. Phil., ii, p. 536 ) is quite 
acceptable to Madhva. In his latest work on the Brahma-Sutras ( 1960) 
Dr. Radhakrishnan comes out with a pronouncement: " The creative 
thought' Let me be many' belongs to Brahman. It is not simply ima- 
gined in Him. The energy that manifests itself in Brahman is one with and 
different from Brahman. 

r 1i!'Rn: 
 
r 1 


'. 


The world should become an ordered beauty. If wc do not accept such 
a subtle power, abiding in God, God cannot be a creator. He cannot 
move towards creation" (p. 142 ) - [Italics mine]. All this, however, 
is inconsistent with Samkara's conception of Brahman as "Nirvise?a",-- as 
a Being that is essentiaIly and fundamentaIly devoid of any attribute 
whatever, whether such attributes qualify it or are separate from it, as in 
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the Nyaya philosophy; or are non-material and part and parcel of it, as 
in Madhva's view. Otherwise, Sarhkara could not have so vehemently 
denied and criticized the doctrine that" Brahman has in it elements of 
manifoldness " and that tt unity and manifoldness are hoth true," as he 
has done in his c. on B. S. ii, 1, 14. The statements that" Brahman and 
Isvara are not distinct entities but dilf£'/'£'I/t asp£'ct.v of the same Reality" 
and that .. it is wrong to imagine that the absolutistic doctrine is 
for the philosophically initiated and the theistic doctrine for others" and 
that tt the view that the representation of Brahman as Hvara (i. e. It Sa- 
gUJ;:la") is a concession to thc wcakness of the human mind as some 
Advaitins hold is not supported by the B/'aluna,Yittra" ( op. cit. p. 126- 
27 ) show a sense of intellectual dissatisfaction with "Nir-visesadvaita" 
as propounded by Samkara in his accredited works! and a rel
ctance to 
accept it as the true interpretation of the philosophy of the Upani
ads. 
Madhva's opposition to the concept of NirguI.1a Brahman is also based on 
precisely the same dissatisfaction with Nirvjse
advaita. 
The question of SaguJ;:la vs. NirguI.1a Brahman has been fully dis- 
cussed by Vi
I.1udasacarya in;his Vi'idaratnavali ( Pariccheda, iv ) and by 
Vyasaraya in his Nym. ( ii, 4 ). There is much confusion of thought, in 
the popular mind over the terms" SagllJ)a 'I and" NirguI.1a". Unfortu- 
nately, such loose ideas have sometimes a tendency to rear their heads 
even in the writings of experts on Indian philosophy. "When the Abso- 
lute becomes embodied as a personal God ,., we have the SaguI,la is not a 
proper definition of "SaguJ;:la" as understood and debated in the origi- 
nal texts of the Vedantic school. The" SaguI,la " of the Upani
ads is 
certainly not what is endowed with empirical attributes. For the Srutis 
clearly refer to the Brahman endowed with attributes like Satyakamatva 
as the transcendental Being (Jdityavar'lJam tamasalJ, parastad). The 
Chandogya and other texts also refer to the act of seeing ( fk
a'lJCl ) on the 
part of Brahman prior to the emergence of antap.karaI.1a and other Upa- 
dhis of the empirical creation. 2 It cannot also be argued that the texts 
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2, Of." The creative thought. . let me be many' belongs to Brall.man. It is not 
,imply imagined in him " (Radhakrishnan, Brall?1la SfJ.tra, 1960, p, 142.) 
[Italics mine]. 
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like "Satyakama
 sat)'asamkalpa(t which speak of the various attributes 
of Brahman are merely intended for the purpose of meditation (upasanii) 
withom any implication of their being actually present in the Supreme 
Bralzman. In the first place, thcre is no reference to Upasanii. in texts 
like" Yas Samlina
 .rarvavid" (Svet. Up,) and secondly there are texts like 
" J.tmetyevopa.,it£> " etc. which refer to meditation on the attribute of 
identity, which is not an unreal one but is actually present (according to 
the Advaitin, in the self). Further, 

'mkara himself in his Bh

ya on 
B. S. (iii, 3, II ; 37) admits frankly that the quality of "Ananda" etc. and 
the mutual identity of tUman and Hvara SllOUld be meditated :upon. This 
shows that the fact of heing pre.\'/'l'ihed for meditation does not take away 
the ultimacy of the attributes in question. Nor can the SaguJ)a texts be 
explained away as mere re-statcments (of facts already known or csta- 
blised) to be set aside by th<: Nirgu1)a texts. For, the very conception 
of Brahman as "Sa-gut).a" is derived a priori ( from the Srutis themsel- 
ves) by Dharmigrahaka-prama1)a. The NirguQ.a texts cannot, therefore, 
falsify those very attributes which the Srutis themselves have, on their 
own authority, given to the Brahman. l Jt is thus impossible to resolve 
the apparent conflict between Sagu1)a and NirguQ.a tex.ts of the Sruti on 
the basis of such fanciful and subjective criteria as the standpoints of 
Upasana and Anuvada, put forward by Advaitins. The right way 
of resolving the conflict will be to apply to their harmonization such re- 
cognized principles of Mimamsa exegesis as (i) the Upakrama-nyaya ; 
( i i) Srutilinga-nyaya; ( i i i) Vise?,a-samiinya-nyaya; ( i v) Nirava- 
kasa-( Savakii.$a )-nya.ya; (v) Bahulya-nyiiya; (v i) UpajIvyopajivaka- 
nyaya; (v i'i ) Savis
a-nyaya and others, some of which have admit- 
tedly been followed by the author of the Brahma-SfLtras, himself. even 
according to SaIhkara's showing. 


The following is a brief elucidation of the application of some of 
these principles of interpretation, to the present question, based on the 
Vadaratnavali of Vi
Q.udasicarya: (i) The SaguJ)a texts should have prece- 
dence over the Nirgul)a as they are prescriptive in form and content, 
whereas the NirguJ)a texts are proscriptive; and in cases of a conflict 
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between the initial and final statements (upakrama and upasamhara) as in 

 
: 

 
: 
lfT'ft 


r ':' ':' * ,
 
 I the decision 
has been taken in the Vedopakramildhikara1.1a of the Purva-mimiimsa 
that the first part shall prevail over the last and determine the scope 
and meaning of the other. (i i) Texts which predicate certain 
auspicious attributes of Brahman cannot put up with any but their 
literal sense ( niravakiMa ) ; whereas the Nirgul)a texts can easily be 
accommodated in the sense of denying material or empirical attributes 
and so find their fulfilment of purpose. It will not be possible to 
establish an absolute negation of attributes as the very same text: 

 
: 


: ':' .
 lays down certain attributes like oneness ( 
q;(q), 
divinity ("t<fcq) etc. in Brahman, in the first half ( or major part of the 
text) and uses the term" Nirgu1.1a" at the tail end. It is, therefore, 
necessary to restrict the scope of this negation conveyed by the expression 
« 

 "to material attributes alone (
<n
) just as the prohi- 
bitio.l1 of killing in the Vedic text: ;; 

 
r 
mf.t, is restricted by 
the Mimamsakas to cases other than those statutorily recognized as in 
:an:ft
ir q
. If it is contended that the prohibition «if 
f(l" 
refers only to injuries provoked by human passions (W[q: 51TH) and not 
to those enjoined by Vedic injunctions (
I:T), it may be answered back 
that in the present case also the text "Nirgu
2a8ca" does not negative 
the attributes duly predicated by Srutis like <1': @f
: 
fcrn.1 Q
;;r;r +r
; 
etc. but only such attributes as are conceived or advanced by the 
empirical intellect or imperfect logic. Absolute and unqualified nega- 
tion of attributes cannot, therefore, be accepted in any case, since both 
the predication of attributes and their denial have equal statutory 
recognition. It thus becomes necessary to interpret the denial in a 
way which will not annul the attributes solemnly predicated. If even 
statutory prescriptions can be totally set aside, there wil1 be no need 
for recognizing Vikalpa (alternative or optional rule) provided in the 
MImamsa Sastra, in such cases as 
a- 
uffi ; 

. The very 
conception of a Vikalpa (optional rule) is based on the presumption 
that what is laid down by law cannot be totally repudiated. (Hi) The 
Nirgu1.1a texts are general in scope and can.aot negative special attributes 
of Brahman expressly mentioned by the Sruti texts. But spec:ific 
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negations like 
 can always be taken at their face value and 
made to deny material attributes like grossness, that may come to 
be suggested by spurious reasoning. After all, grossness and other 
attributes are not laid down in regard to Brahman in any Vedic text. 
Nor are they inherently auspicious attributes, tho' their opposites may 
be so. (iv) The Saguu.a texts are logically self-consistent; while the 
NirgU1J,a texts bristle with contradictions 1. If the Nirguu.a-Brahman 
is endowed with the necessary attributes which justify its being charac- 
terized as "Nir-guu.a", it wiIl not be really and wholly "Nir-guu.a" 
i. e. attributeless. If there is no such appellative basis in the 
Nirguu.a-Brahman, it cannot be regarded as "NirguQa" in the true 
sense of the term. ( v) The SaguI;la texts should be regarded as 
" sustainers" ('3"1
) of the Nirguu.a texs. The sustainer, being 
independent of the sustained, will obviously be more powerful than 
the su
tained, in the event of a conflict of interest or meaning between 
them. The latter, then, will have necessarily to submit to the former. 
This may be illustrated by the inference of fire being cold, which has 
absolutely no chance of survival, against the evidence of tactile perception 
of its heat. It cannot be argued that the Saguu.a texts are sustainers of 
the Nirguu.a texts only to the extent of providing a subject for negation 
(

 


) by the NirgulJ.a texts. For, there are no texts, 
so far as we can see, which say that Brahman is not Sarvajna, not 
Sarva8akttmat and so on. The omniscience of Brahman is, thus, 
gathered only on the evidence of the Sruti. Such an august truth 
cannot thcrcfore be simply set aside. There is no force in the contention 
that thc Nirgu{l.a texts depend. on the Saguu.a and require their help only 
to the extent of requiring a " bare existence" (svar11pami:ttram ) of the 
thing to be divested of attributes and nothing more. Such a I bare 
existence' can be found in many other things also besides the present 
subject (Brahman); so that the denial of attributes, in the circumstan- 
ces, will not necessarily affect "Brahman" and deprive it of its 
attributes! It will be futile to argue further that the attributes of 
the subject of a proposition (uddesya ) have generally no syntac- 
tic value as :in 
 
 and that therefore, the omniscience of the 
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subject (uddesya) i.l1 the present case, viz., Brahman is not to be taken 
into account. The Mimamsa interpretation of "


ir 
wa
 " 
does not support this contention. Eve.l1 in the Sammargadhikaral)[t, it 'is 
seen that the specific attribute of" !1&:e;rq " plays a decisive role in 
restricting the "Sammarjana" (cleaning) to the "Grahas" ( cups) as 
against the other vessels like "Camasas ", by virtue of the dlsti'nctive 
attribute of " Grahatva " which is intended to be taken into syntactic 
account. It is only the singular numher of " Graha" in 
 
!! that is 
not taken into account, by reason of there being not olle but many 
vessels (graha(l) to be cleaned with a piece of cloth : 
qf<fifor 
 

 I But, so far as the distinctive attribute of "Grahatva" itself 
is concerned, it is certainly taken into account, lest the injunction 
(!:T
 @+fr
) should apply to some other vessels also, used in that s
c
i. 
fice. That is why Bhava,liHha says: 'if 




 
r:rrmm1'l:.1 
lR
 
, 

 GO:. 
 if f<t
G
 I "Else, we could not establish, the distinc- 
tive essence of the" uddesya". Once this has been achieved, other 
additional attributes of the Uddesya are superfluous and need not be 
taken into account", Applying the same principle of interpreta,tion 
to the present case, we have to accept that Brahman being inconceiv. 
able without the attribute of omniscience, it could become the' subject 
of a proposition, affirmative or negative, only as characterized by the 
attribute of omniscience. In these circumstances, a conflict with the 
basic evidence of the subject (
srmur) is bound to arise, if the 
NirguI,la texts are taken to deny attributes to the Brahman, absolutely. 
It will be proper to hold that texts like "Sat yam jiiiij,nam anantam 
Brahma" which posit certain attributes of Brahman should be taken in 
their express sense, which is also their primary sense. Resort to' any 
labored explanation of such texts, in terms of the elimination of' the 
opposite of the qualities named (
0lf
<J11T:) resorted to 'by 'Ad vai- 
tins, will naturally entail an abandonment of the primary sense of; the 
texts. The text, .on such a view, will not teach that Brahman is poss
ssed 
of the characteristics of reality, consciousness etc. but that it is devoid of 
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unreality, ignorance, limitation etc. The Advaitin is thus fighting shy of 
the positive construction and running away from the express and primary 
sense of the terms tl Sat yam jnanam" and running after roundabout 
meanings and distant echoes resulting from the primary senses. But such 
roundabout explanations cannot be accepted as the proper, legitimate or 
straightforward meaning of the propositions. Such farfetched meanings 
extracted laboriously from the first sense of the words cannot be accepted 
as the import of Vedic propositions, as pointed out by the Mima.msakas; 


t:fY<Nr ij' 
 
:.T: I 


Suresvara himself has admitted that the roundabout explanation of 
II Sat yam jri.anam . . ." adopted by the Advaitin, in terms of the elimina- 
tion of the opposite sense of the terms employed, is not derived from the 
actual expressions used, but from their' potential fitness' : 

im'T: 

 if g; 
cr: I It is thus clear that the primary sense of the texts 
" Sat yam jiiAnam anantam Brahma " is maintainable only on:the Sagul.1a 
view. ( vi) The SaguJ."la texts, being specific enunciations: (

) 
are more powerful in their own right than the Nirgul).a texts which only 
function in a general way and tell us that Brahman is (
) 'aUd- 
buteless.' They do not tell us what particular attributes it lacks. It is 
therefore open to us to interpret this general statement without prejudice 
to the specific enunciation of attributes like II Sarvajnatvam" and hold 
that the denial of attributes has reference to attributes other than those 
specifically predicated. That will be the right attitude to take. As the 
Mahabh(J,
ya of Patanjali points out exceptions only restrict the scope of 
the general principles: 
 'i91
«

ll ;;rr;
 I The Nirg1ll).a texts are general 
statements and the Sagul).a texts are exceptions. The latter have therefore 
the right of 9verriding the former and laying down the law as to the sense 
in which they can a
d should be restrictively interpreted. This is based 
on the well-known principle of interpretation: ijf
lo<jrcl
ct
 f.iG'1:lW 

 iiNr
: that a negative proposition in general terms should J 
be modified and interpreted in the light of other categorical and affirma- I 
tive statements about the same subject.matter embodying specific predi- t 
J 
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cations. The difficulty of how a prior fact or enunciation can override a 
subsequent one is easily met. We have in Pal)inian grammar a prior enunci- 
ation 
 ':":'*( i, 2, 7) overriding the subsequent prohibition 
if ffiT 
 (i, 2, 18). It is clear, then, that mere posteriority or nega- 
i tiveness of content of one statement as against another is not sufficient 
.. ground to override the positive. We have, tberefore, no reason to set 
aside the conception of Brahman as endowed with numerous trans- 
empirical attributes, taught by the Srutis. 


t 
! 



CHAPl'Im XXXIX 


KNOW ABILITY OF BRAHMAN 


There is difference of opinion between the views of Dvaitins and 
Advaitins about the knowability of Brahman. While both look upon 
Brahman as self-luminous, Advaitic dialecticians have denied the know- 
ability of Brahman by defining self-luminosity in a manner that precludes 

ts accessibility to knowledge: 
3:f.rocEr ma-, 
U


;<:f
 ( Citsukha). 
Madhva, on the othcr hand, emphasizes the knowability of Brahman, tho' 
not to its fullest extent and in all its glory and completeness. However 
imperfect our knowledge of Brahman may be, it is still knowledge so far 
as it goes. Each one of us can know God and realize His majesty so far 
as lies in his power to do so ; 

<RTrsfq if q
<rRr 
U 
 f<fqP...m: (B. s, B). 
Here again, the difference between the two schools is one of 
substance and not of mere words. They are as sharply divided as the 
views of Christian Mystics and Theists are from those of Spencerian 
Agnosticism. Pringle Pattison hits off this difference so well that it is 
worth while quoting him;-" Can'st thou find out the Almighty unto Per- 
fection? If He is as high as Heaven, what can'st thou do? Deeper than 
hel1, what can'st thou know? If to comprehend means to grasp as it 
were with one hand, to understand thoroughly, see aU round an object, 
then unquestionably, the infinite must ever remain incompassable by the 
finite. So far as Agnosticism simply emphasizes the unfathomability of 
the Absolute by any human sounding-line and opposes the little we 
know to the vast unknown, it is a praiseworthy lesson in humility. 
Curiously, neither Hamilton nor Spencer seem to realize the funda- 
mental difference between the two conceptions- that of the inherently 
unknowable and that of the unknown, the not-yet-known and doubt. 
less never-by-us-to-be{ully-known, but still, the ever-to-be-better known" 
( Idea of God, p, 165 ). 


These remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the views of Advaitic 
dialecticians as against that of Madhva, that God or the Absolute is 
neither absolutely unknowable nor fully knowable; 
ifTRfct
 if :err.r
: CRifTffi' .wr
: ( Madhva ). 
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Madhva says that partial knowability establishes at least partial charac- 
terisability: 
a.'Iaft

<J1:ri'f. The very possibility of Ignorance 
concealing particular aspects of Brahman, while disclosing it in its general 
aspect of pure consciousness (as admitted by Sarhkara,l) is sufficient to 
prove that Braman is not altogether un-aspected ( Nirvise9a) or devoid of 
characteristics. It is philosophically impossible to speak of an absolutely 
featureless entity being obscured by partial ignorance, even for tbe nonce: 

 
 
m 

I<1I"td 
J (A V). 
Ignorance cannot spread over a blank and conceal it from anything. 
There can be no total eclipse of Brahman's reality, as it is admitted that 
the pure conscio'usness of being is manifested in the consciousness of the 
ego. An absolutety uncharacterizable entity is therefore a myth. It 
would be inaccessiblo to proofs and, therefore, beyond the jurisdiction of 
logical or metaphysieal thinking. 


1. Of, Samkara B,l:{,B, i. 1, 1, tbe passage beginning with 
 ),f
o&.!!
I>lRl4 
* * and his reply to it. 
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BRAHMAN IS A SA-VISE
A PERSONALITY. 


Such an entity cannot be the object of any superimposition also: 



......t

 ...£..:- .... 2 
;.rqq+1I'1
I"'>'1 1:T+1I'1..r:r: 'R 

 . (A V). 


The assumption of a characterless entity on the ground of alleged absen- 
ce of all terms or bases of reference is 'reflJted by Trivikrama PaQ.qita 
who points out infer alia that it would be equally impossible. in that case, 
to connote such a reality even thro' secondary signification (lak
'a'{lij,vrtti) 
as proposed by the Advaita, Immeasurable as are the attributes of divi- 
nity, the unity of God in and thro' all of them, is secured by Madhva thro' 
the mediation of Vise$as. It is also possible to bring the numerous attri- 
butes under four leading ones ( for meditation) as S3.t, Cit, Ananda and 
Atma. 1 Sat signifies absolute perfection and freedom from all defects and 
limitations (nirdo
a ). The term" a.tma, " is explained as possessing per- 
vasion and overlordship: 3U'(f
, 

, From another point of view, 
the conception of God as " Svatantra ", in the sense of the definition of 
the term already indicated, will comprehend all the other attributes. 
The Supreme Brahman is thus a Person in that He has a character of 
His own. The term personaJity as applied to Godhead denotes, according 
to Madhva, not merely the existence of self-consciousness so conceived, 
but also that the entire Universe is to be thought of as an experience and 
not as an abstract content,-not limited to the intermittent and fragmentary 
glimpses of this or that finite consciousness, but as embracing the whole 
life of the world in a way that is necessarily incomprehensible save by an 
absolute knowledge. The Divine personality constitutes such a centrality 
of reference, endowed with the faculties of cognition, conation and 
activity, as part of its being: 


], 


"fI'1I+i{4 
ul-q
!:!<I(,ij
I"I(<ltl/ 
 
rcr 1 (J'P, iii. 3, la ). 
2. J], S. iii, S, 18. 
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"''C9I<I(
h
i<1<IRh : f,/j
FRrftfu #NT I 

 
r
IRh"'d'
 it 
: 
 (B. T. 3 b. ) 


The term' Person', as applied to Brahman, should, therefore, be 
distinguished carefully from the circumscribed connotation of the term as 
a spiritual being embodied in a psycho-physical tenement. Limitation 
is no essential constituent of personality. It all depends. We may 
understand God to be a great centre of consciousness, will, force and 
action,-as a unit whose strength and capacities are beyond measure- 
ment or conception: 3ffuq
G+rm'cT<rr.r
<.ro: 
.(hl'tc<lIl

 i 
 +rrcTFI. ( M.G.B. 
p. 180) W +rr-!<IT CR1' i1iW1 ( R. V. vii, 99, 1 ) 
 
: q;R?Cf) 
!"
,,:rf\
 
p
(Cftl't<1l:1" I (NS. p. 421). If the Supreme Reality is not to be a mere 
indeterminate mass of non-willing, non-thinking and non-acting beirng, 
described as Saccidananda,just for courtesy's sake, we must recognize, 
with Madhva, that it is both knowledge and knower, bliss and the blissful. 
There is nothing anthropomorphic about Madhva's conception of God as 
a Person, everything about whom is non-material. He has, by definition 
no form of gross or subtle matter: 


;:r
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(VariJ,ha) 
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( VTN. iii) 


* 


Madhva brings together a number of texts from the Upani
ads and 
Purit;1as, in support of such a dynamic conception of the Divine persona- 
lity: o
 

CfT1I'1'1t.I t 8t1<1....
,'i
'i d'iI.' (MWJ4. ii, 2, 7) t 

: ' 
( Taitt. ) t <mt
r([u<fiIiU' (Chan, Up. viii. 1, 1.) 
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 (Bhag. vi, 4,48) '
 

'1rd,:(I
 :' (Bhag. iii, 44, 24). 
But then, these attributes are not separate from the essence of God. God 
is not a "bare something" qualified by or clothed with a number of attri. 
butes from without. We have seen that Madhva's conception of substance 
as an identity-in-difference, maintained by the self-differentiating 
capacity of intrinsic Vise
as, enables him smoothly to preserve the 
integrality of being of the Supreme Person in and thro' His numerous 
attributes, which are an expre,fsion of I/is being and not so many 
external trappings attached to Him. Madhva's view of the attributes of 
God is the same as that of the great Christian thinker St. Thomas Aqui. 
nas that "in God, the distinction between existence and essence must 
fall away. God can have no nature or essence distinguishable form His 
actualsxistence. Here and here only, the distinction between existence 
and essence would have no meaning, and consequently the distinction 
between an attribute and that which is subject of the attributes, would be 
meaningless also. Of the Divine Being we can say, as of no other, that 
it is its own goodness. Its goodness is not adjectival to It; because, in it, 
it is all one, to be and to be good." (quoted from Dawes Hicks, Philoso- 
phical Bases of Theism, 1937). 
The statement that God" has His own body and limbs: 

mlfcffit 
ffi' 


 
 
 
 ':' ':' 
 only 
means that He has His own instruments of knowledge and activity 
which is all one of knowledge and bliss: lfiUC+t<ID 
 cromr O<!fctcr: I 

 +P1<fFi. 
 wrrc+r<n q"'
_: 
I<tc<Itc+t"l1 
 I 



:
I:T

:
:I 
;m;r
: 
: tI 
: wITSe(R: II (Paimgi) 


In so far, then} as the several attributes partake of the nature of Brah. 
man, they are also inseparable : 

 
 
I<1rtj
'1I16T (G. B. ii. 72 ) 
So far as it is necessary to concede that the Supreme Reality has 
a profound oharacter of its own and is by no means an uttcr blank, it 
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would be unphilosophical to limit the attributes to six or eight, as the 
Naiyayikas have done. Madhva quotes the S'vet asvatara text: tRrol 

f
f<iqq 

 (vi, 8) and that of BhiJ.gavata +i'
';d
;rISo:r ;:
 * 
, 
( vi, 4, 48) to refute such a narrow view, Jayatirtha points out that the 
six qualities commonly associated with the epithet ., Bhagavan ", are 
capable of subsuming the countless other attributes : I5fr

 

o
 
+WTr err (G. B. 
. ii, 72). The term" gU'{Iorl" is understood 
in the sense of an attribute (dharma), and the qualities of knowledge, 
power and activity spoken of in the SvetfLSvatara and other texts would 
naturally be seen to posit a variety of them (vividha). In the light 
of the clear statement of Svet. Up, vi, 8, that the attributes are "intrinsic" 
( sva.bhaviki), the plea of .Anandabodha and others that even the 
omniscience of Brahman actually presupposes, rather than opposes, the 
presence of ignorance in Brahman : 
 ct
C"+i
I
'<.II'f\,<{+i 
fCl') o:r 
 !:Iftrf
 
ca,n only be characterized as audacious. 


According to the Nyaya-Vaise@ikas, the knowledge, activity and 
other attributes of God are abstract objectless wholes (akha'iJrJ,a)., Such 
a position w0uld render the conception of omniscience etc. meanil!-gless,' 
Omniscience is knowleage of all that exists. Creative and other powers 
also would similarly have reference to relevant objects. No knowledge 
or activity can thus be conceived as objectless. The eternity or non-eter- 
nality of objects has nothing to do with the question. 


In the absence of something like an internal Vise
a tq demarcate the 
distinctive terms of reference, it would be rationally imp
ssible to define 
the limits of the creative and destructive activities in God' and explain the 
orderly arrangement of the evolution and involution of the world and the 
succession of events. In other words, God must be accepted as It Savi- 
se
a": Tho' Madhva admits with the Naiyayikas that divine knowledge 
is eternal and all-embracing, it is not, on that account, undiversified. It 
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is multi-colored (anantaviSe
jj,tmakam) and adjusted to the different 
exigencies of creation, dissolution etc. by the agency of Vise
as. There 
are two aspects of the Divine Will the latent (sakti) and the patent 
( vyakti ), which operate in pre-established harmony, preventing overlap- 
ping and encroachment. (See page 152 ). 


1" 


The Divine na.ture is not only all-knowing but also self-luminous. 
God not only knows everything but also that His knowledge is all-embra- 
cing. The question of Divine omniscience in respect of human illusions 
has been raised by some writers. Does God know our illusions also 7 
If not, He is not omniscient. If He does, He would be as much subject 
to them as we are. JayatIrtha disposes of this dilemma by pointing out 
that God only perceives every thing as it is in reality. When we perceive 
silver in nacre, God sees that we have fallen into a delusion:., 
".i\SIiIT 

f.RR:ommt
 I fcI;g;, 
Slf gJf./.Q<bI'!IW <tm1:iTaa<rr ttm</c1I('tj
<lI"'

<I 
( Tn p. 1 ).1 


Madhva also takes special pains to point out that tho' the attributes 
of God are transcendental and trans-empirical, they are nevertheless 
designated by the same terms as are applied to corresponding empirical 
qualities. This is merely symbolic and intended to give us some idea of 
them, however limited and inadequate (B. S. B. iii, 2, 32.34). The tran- 


'1. Cf. 

 ., SIiIT, rcI'14<1(CfId., I <ro ('''
ct...'t+i'''I
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C1'11lq.IC1
Rr II (Udayana, XUlllmiUij/Jli, iv ) 
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scendental cannot be fully made known or represented by empirical cate- 
gories and epithets : 
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'rsfCt 
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 I 

q;rr
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 1ffit 

a:rOt $t-<jI<1""I
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 I 
rq;:m. 
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 +rfffifu (TP. iii, 2, 34). 


This is a remarkable anticipation of St. Thomas Aquinas's famous 
doctrine of I analogical senses' underlying aU human cODcepts of God. 



CHAP'fER XLi 


COSMIC ACTIVITIES OF BRAHMAN 


The cosmic powers of the Supreme are eight in number: creation, 
preservation, dissolution, control, enlightenment, obscuration, bondage and 
release. 1 It is the sole and ultimate source of everyone of these determi. 
nations. The accounts in the Epics and PUra\1aS dividing these activities 
among the members of the popular Hindu trinity are taken by Madhva 
in a deeper Monotheistic sense. He holds that the Supreme Being itself 
( identified with Vi
l)u) acts thro' the instrumentality of the other gods: 
f.tfitrr.JII""oi\
r
 fct
AA
: I 
mu
: :U
!'cT 


<:t'f (Bhag. x, 71, 8) 
<Vf <Vf ft
 

: 
1:T
 I 

 1{'i +!W

(f: 
er 
Jf'!flJr ( Q. B. S. B. ii, 3, 11 ) 


..: 


This applies to the processes of nature also: 


ifi'!: 


 :cr 

fUS;:tt CIl'M :uf.Rr: 


(Gila, X, 8 ) 
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: 
: :uf.f

 m II 
( Fltdma q. by Madhva ). 
This is how Madhva reconciles the apparent polytheism of the Vedic and 
post-Vedic sources with the Monotheistic idea of the One Supreme: 
q,<Ii: :uRQT., 
stffl 
fflT(Mbh). But Madhva finds for the popular gods 
(Deva
 ) of Hinduism a place in his theosophy and regards their limited 
jurisdiction over particular aspects of cosmic determinatio.l1 as a delega- 


1. Of, .. Maihva believes that the characteristics mentioned belong to tlte 
natU'l'e of B'I'o,luwm. Oreati ve activity is an essential defining quality 
of Brahman" (Radhakrishnan, B'I'o,Mno, 8fJ.t'l'a, p. 237) amI his own remark 
(in regard to Samkara ): .. If we do not accept sucb a subtle POWH abiding 
in God, God oann
t be 0, O'l'eato'l'. He cannot move towards creation' 
( Op, cit, p, 142). [ Italics mine ]. 
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tion of powers or as an imperium in imperia. 1 This overcomes the limita- 
tion of a plurality of causes, by making the Supreme Brahman alo.l1e the 
ultimate and indep
ndent source in every act of emergent evolution, This 
point has been explained by Madhva in his comments on B.S. i, 4,15 and 
ii, 3, ] 1. In this sense, God is caUed "Ki!.raQ,a-karal).a" (cause of all 
causes) working in and thro' each of them: 


iffiM
 ;;fifi/r fcrwTr

rr: 1 

 ii!r;T
sm 
q
qj' f
 R
Cf: I 
'lqirq ft2ffif 
t 

 

rr: Ii (B, T. p. 4) 


It is the same Brahman that sustains the selves in and thro' every 
one of 
their five states of life: Jagrat, Svap.l1a, Su
upti, Murccha and Mara1).am. 
So too, in the states of dissolution and release. The dependence of souls 
on God in the state of dissolution is obvious enough. Dependence in 
release, too. is clearly taught in the Scripture: 
clTli!:
qfcT{lr
f"f: (RV. x. 90,2) 
!I'RiTirt
: ( Mbh. xii. 254, 17) 
iffftqii'=!JOZI'?roo: (B. S. ) 
olfNR
 

 (B.S. iv. 4, 17 ). 


The Vi
'(/,urahasya puts the idea tellingly : 
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.q IRef;;[crrq I (XII, 22-23) 


The B. T. states that both intrinsic and empirical forms of knowledge of 
selves are dependent on God: 
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"' ( B. T. X, 74). 
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The Supreme is thus the ultimate source of every one of the sixfold 
determinations of organized matter and the eightfold determinations of 
the lives of thi.aking beings. Of these, release from bondage is the most 
cherished ambition of man. No conception of God can therefore be 
complete without making room for its fulfilment by the Supreme. God, 
the.l1, is the u1timate source of redemption of the world : 

IT\m

- 

: (Svet. Up. vi, 16); and no definition of Brahman that does not em- 
body this idea will be complete or proper. That is why Madhva goes 
beyond every other commentator on B. S. i, 1,2, and interprets ,/ itdi " 
there to include a pointed reference to the redemptive function and some 
others also. The very need for an inquiry into Brahman arises because 
of the desire for redemption, which cannot be achieved without the grace 
of God; which is facilitated by knowledge: <rm ifRT<rar5RW{+I
 if ift
 if 
:qm Wrrc<r
: aJar om
:ffi'ijf 
 II (B. S. B.) 


Philosophical reason bids us assume that God should be the ultimate 
, cause' of bondage. if He is to be the source of our redemption. There 
is no escaping this. Madhva accepts this position, with the Sutrakara 
(B. S. iii, 1, 5). The logic of this is confirmed by the following texts: 



at 
!I
 \1"'I
oAfch ;

er I 

sfct CRf 'I{=1' 

: 
: ( B. T. p. 74 ) 
q.:\if!!IT 
mrr 
;jqr.ifR'q ;ft:qq;: I 

lJ'{: tR 
 fct

 
;ua;:r: II 
( Skitnda, q. by Sridhara Sva.min ) 


Madhva carries the point further and shows how even in release the full 
manifestation of intrinsic bliss of the selves is brought about by the grace 
of God Himself, thus making the soul's dependence on God complete 
and literally true i.a every respect : 
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: II (A V) 


The giver of Mok
a should ex hypothesi be Independent and Self-deter. 
mined ( Svatantra) and Pur
la. God, then, as the great Redeemer of our 
selves, stands out as the One Independent Transcendent Being of 
metaphysics : 


+ITe(f
 fij: 
cr
: 
rrr, (fIJI'-=;: 
if4 
<tr . 
q
JiT: qjq- 
<RT: wna.u<r ifi
 
 (A V, p. 33 ) 


... 


P. M. 17 



CHAP1'En XLII 


MANIFESTATIONS OF BRAHMAN. 


The Supreme Lord of all creation remains wrapped up in His 
glory and bliss at a time when the entire Universe is in a state of 
nebulous chaos (R. V. x, 129,2-3 ). Later, He puts on a multiplicity of 
forms to evolve the universe thro' different stages. These forms, tho' 
innumerable, are nevertheless identical with one another, save for their 
numerical distinction. The first in the order of Divine manifestations is 
the quarternity of Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samkar
a!)a, 
popularly known as the (Catur)- VyUba, credited with redemptive, 
creative, sustaining and destructive functions. The Supreme further 
differentiates itself into ten (familiar Avatars) or twelve, hundred, 
thousand and so on (G.T. ix; Mbh. T. N. i, 10). These personal 
manifestations of the Lord are spoken of as Suddha.Sr

i, in Pancariitra 
terminology. They are also designated as Vy1ihas (groups):in a general 
sense. The Rii.manuja school recognizes five kinds of manifestations of 
God: (1) Images (2) Avat!i.ras (3) VyUbas (4) the Transcendent 
and (5) the Immanent. l Madhva accepts all but the first one, tho' 
he does not use this nomenclature. But there is one importaot differ- 
ence that i.a Madhva's view, these various manifestations are absolu- 
tely on a par with one another. There is no gradation among them 
in respect of powers or potentialities. Madhva is vehemently oppo- 
sed to the idea of making any invidious distinctions among these 
manifestations of God or putting some on a higher pedestal than others. 
There i.r no room for Svagatabheda in the Supreme ( N eha nanasti kincana). 
It is the same Infinite in every manifestation. This rigorous note of 
MO.l1otheistic puritanism is absent in Ra.manuja's system, wherein the Para. 
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VAsudeva ( or Transcendental Brahman) alone is credited with all the six 
qualities of godliness; while the members of the Vyuha: Vasudeva, 
Pradyumna etc. are assigned less number of attributes! The" Bimba- 
riJpa" of Madhva may be taken to correspond with the Antaryami of 
Ramanuja. The" Bimbarilpas " have a special place in Madhva's system 
in that they constitute the archetype of each soul, fl vision of which is the 
sine qua non of liberation (E. S. jji, 3,53). The Avataras arc on a differ- 
ent footing and are concerned with specific functions like balakikya, 
j¥l,ijnakarya etc. Their number exceeds ten as commonly recognized. 
There are other Avatars like Hamsa, Datta and Had, not included in the 
popular list of ten. Neither SaIhkara nor R!i.manuja seems to have been 
inclined to treat KT
l,1advaipayana Vyasa as a full-fledged Avatar of the 
Supreme; tho' the latter's commentator Sudarsana Suri is prepared to 
follow Madhva's lead that Vyasa is a real full-fledged Avatar of Vi
l,1u. 
But his younger contemporary, Vedanta Desika, thinks otherwise and treats 
Vyasa as subject to the influence of Prii.rabdhakarma, as an ordinary 
human soul (R. G. B. t. iv, 9 )! This will be nothing short of a sacrilege. 
according to Madhva. To him, all A vataras are of equal merit and 
status. There is no question of degrees of fulness among them, no 
"partial" and" complete Avataras ".1 He takes his uncompromising 
stand on the authority of the Upani
adic and other Pancaratrika texts 
and rejects the commonly accepted interpretation of the Bhagavala text: 


,
 * 

 .:' ':' 
, ':' ii6
 
 
 (i. 3. 23 ) 


as inappropriate on philosophical and syntactic grounds. He has thus no 
partiality or preference for any particular Avatar of God and treats all of 
them as equal in rank, attributes and powers. 
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 ( S. B. S. B. ii, 2, 44 ) 
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SaJhkara holds the bodies of Avatars to be Mayic and material in 
stuff. The Ramanuja school regards them as essentially non-material: 
f<rO<j
),fI

 (R. G. B. iv, 9) and formed out of the transcendental form 
of the Lord, residing in His highest Heaven: a:r<rcm:
fq 


 
MW<lrcl
&.i
l 
 I (R. G. B. Desika, p. 13). Desika also quotes the 
same authority as Madhva: 


if 
 !:fT
c!T tif(f
sfN
 ( VarfLha xxxiv, 40 ). 


,. 
'1 
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But the Ramanujiyas seem to regard the Avatara forms as non-eternal. 
This is not acceptable to Madhva : icf f.r
: 

 
 ,;: ,;: I 
( B. T. p. 5 b ). 
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CHAP'fER XLllI 
FREEDOM AND FREEWILL IN MADRV A'S PHILOSOPHY 
The question of human freedom and Divine control assumes great 
importance in philosophy and ethics. Madhva emphasizes both and 
maintains that they are mutually consistent. In the first place, it is 
man himself and not God that is responsible for the evil and suffering 
in the world. This is the corollary of the Svarupabhedavada of 
Madhva. In the Advaita school of Sarnkara, which regards the atman 
as essentially nirvi8e
a, the self is not really an agent. All activity is 
due to the play of Avidya or ignorance and is essentially the result 
of a superimposition on the Atman. Since Mok
a, in this school, is 
understood in terms of identity with Brahman, it is not something to 
be achieved afresh, but is the essence of the atman himself, tho' 
seemingly obscured and hidden. Hence, on this view, even the spiritual 
effort cannot be regarded as a true purposive activity of the self in 
all seriousness. Madhva is unable to accept such a position which 
reduces all activity on the part of the self, whether hedonistic, or 
ethical, secular or spiritual to a mere make-believe. It is therefore 
necessary to ascribe real activity to the self.. If 1 as is contended by 
the Advaita school, the kartrtva of the atman is merely due to a 
superimpositon of the kartrtva that really belongs to the mind, just as 
the redness of the japii. flower is superimposed on the crystal that is 
placed by its side, then just as one has both the kinds of experience 
in a case of Sopadhikabhrama viz., that (i) the crystal is red and at 
other times (outside the bhrama ) that ( ii ) the japii. flower is red, even 
so, one should have the distinctive experiences: that the 'atman is th 
doer', 'the mind is the doer'. Since the mind is also open to the 
perception of the Sii.k
I, the doership that is said to belong in reality 
to the mind (or buddhi) cannot possibly fall outside the perception 
of the Sak
I. 
Following the SutraUra ( <ref 

 ii, 3, 33) and consisten 
with his ethical realism, Madhva maintains the human soul' is a rea 
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agent in al1 its actions. If we do not admit this, the Bastra which lays 
down injunctions and prohibitions with reference to the achievement of 
specific resuJts and the moral law on which these are ultimately grounded 
would lose all significance and lapse into a cry in the wilderness. The 
Sastra cannot be addressed to the insentient or to God. The Jaq.a is 
incapable of rcsponding to any mandatc l and God is above the purview 
of commandments, They cannot, therefore, have refl:rence to any but 
the souls, 


" 


The means of rea]jzation of Brahman, such as Sravar;ta, manana and 
nididhyCLsana, prescribed in the Sastras, clearly imply that they arc to be 
carried out by a real agent. If the activities in respect of the:;e are only 
a matter of superimposed assumption, there is no possibility of the fruits 
of such Sadhanas practised being realized by the aspirants. The Advaitin 
is hardly justified in denying kartftva to the atman and relegating it to 
buddhi, inasmuch as Barhkara himself. in his Bha
ya on B. S. ii, 3, 36' 
has categorically rejected the view of the Sari1khya that kartrtva pertains 
to buddhi and has upheld the view that it belongs really to the Jiva, as the 
Siddbanta ,view, The absence of discrimination (vivekagraha) between 
buddhi and a.tman has been alleged by the Sari1khyas also. Hence, the 
position of the Advaitin would be hardly different from the Sari1khya view 
if he were to reject the view that kartrtva does really belong to atman. 
Moreover, if bondage, in the form of doership, enjoyment etc. viewed 
as an undesirable state (anartha ), were to be regarded as belonging only 
to the buddhi, then deliverance from such bondage also should logically 
be for the benefit of the buddhi alone, and not for the benefit of the Jrva. 
Even afiiana which is regarded by the Advaitin as pertaining to the Jiva is 
a source of misery to the Jiva. by giving rise to enjoyment and sufferings' 
So, then, unless such kartrtva and bhoktrtva brought about by ajiiana are 
really accepted :in the Jivas, they need on no account bother about 
deliverance from them. 


1. 
 
 
 iI1
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 * .
 * , (JaYtftif'tlla, (.}, B. 
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Wh'atever may be the aim of spiritual effort, -whether to achieve 
something new, or to discover a forgotten state, the effort in that direc- 
tion must be a very real serious effort on the part of a true and a real 
agent. It is for this reason that Albert Schweitzer argues that the doct- 
rine of reincarnation cannot accept the hypothesis that the soul's contact 
with the bodily experiences is not real. His contention is the same as 
Madhva's that" if moral conduct is to play any part in the liberation of 
the soul from the cycle of rebirth, the soul must, in some way, participate 
in the corporeal and be affected by the human experience and actions. 
So the doctrine of reincarnation can in no sense agree to the assertion 
that the Universe is not real, but must hold fast to its reality" (Op. dt. 
p.62). 
The acceptance of real kartrtva to the soul does not however make 
the Jlva an absolute and independent agent. He is circumscribed by 
factors like the physical body, the sensory apparatus etc. which are the 
" gifts " of God. As Ramanuja points out, under Gita xviii, 16, where 
the activity of the soul is said to be not independe.l1t but dependent on the 
five determining factors of the body, an agent, organization, bodily func- 
tions and the directi6n,of the Lord : q\
: 

 

<m
r+r: G<\f- 
ft
: 
4 :q 
cm G<\f 
I
'ta"'I
 cr

 ::< ::< ':: .;< the ultimate 
power of direction is vested in God. The Jlva pursues of his freewill a 
course of action that is determined mostly by his own deep-rooted nature 
inclinations and past Karma. But even this is possible because God has 
given him the power to do things in conformity with his own innate 
goodness or its reverse. He is not, therefore, a mere puppet in the hands, 
of God. The right to choose between right and wrong is his own and the 
choice is his own, made on his own responsibility and at his own risk 
(Yathecchasi tatha kuru). 
It may, therefore, be statedtliat the-jIva is both a doer and a non 
doer from' different points of view, like a carpenter in the service of a 
building-architect. H
 works. with .his own, hands and tools; but looks 
up to the architect for direction
 The skill of the carpenter is' his own' 
He does not owe it to the other. But not so in the case of the Jlva. He 
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has derived even his ability to do things, metaphysically, from the 
Creator. (B.S. ii, 3,41). But for God, he cannot move an inch (R. V. 
x, 112, 9). This does not, however, involve God in the meshes of 
action and make Him responsible ultimately for the behavior of souls. 
For, God merely enable.f the Jlva to pursue a course of action, not 
arbitrarily, but in relation to his former ]jfe and deserts ( 
m

: 
B. S. ii. 3. 42 ).1 He does not inte((ere with the Jrva's decision in any 
way. He sustains but never constrains (Gita xviii, 63). The JIva 
chooses, out of his freewill, a particular line of action for good or 
for bad, with sufficient foreknowledge of its moral worth and has 
himself to thank for the consequences. He cannot, therefore, blame 
anyone, least of all God, for the unploasant consequences of his acts, 
should he have chosen wrongly. He has freedom of choice within the 
realm of works. 2 God does not throw the creatures blindfolded into 
an unknown region or set them adrift, chartless on the high seas. 
Each is provided with a chart, a book of instructions of where lies 
the haven and how to reach it. This book is the Sastra (vidhini
edha,- 
tmakam ). 
Another overriding consideration why the individual should be re- 
garded as a dependent agent is set out, according to Madhva, in B. S. ii, 
1, 26 : 
 !>I
fckt
\<I 


qy qr I For, any theory that makes the Jlva 
the sole initiator of his actions, will have to face a dilemma sooner or later. 
The creative energy of the JIva (sa'11arthya or prayatna) is not some- 
thing that can be treated as different from his essence. That being so, 
every time any task is to be accomplished. the individual would have to 
throw in the optimum of his creative energy into it, irrespective of the 
magnitude of the task. That will hardly be wise or fair. Nor can we 
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( M. G. B. xviii. 15 ) 
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create internal parts into the Jiva's personality to get over this difficulty. 
That will destroy the unity of his being, by introducing an element of 
multiplicity. We cannot take the help of Vise
as also at this stage, as 
they are not known to possess anything more than a capacity to render 
internal distinctions possible in an identity of essence. But what we require 
here is something more than that-a power to regulate the proportion 
of effort to the given task, which is not a normal power or Vise
as, such 
as we find in other places,- say ill an insentient object. Someone is, 
therefore, required to put such a power into the Vise
as. It is not in the 
competence of the Jiva himself to confer such a new power on the Vise- 

as, which is not found elsewhere, The only deus ex machina who can 
do this would be God. By His myster ious power of accomplishing the 
seemingly impossible ( 31
(lQ"I
<1IY.£1 
't 
fcl:q: ), He could very weIl do 
what the Jiva cannot do and set the ViSC!1as in motion investing them 
with the capacity to secure proportional adjustment of effort and crea- 
tive energy of the Jiva to carry out different tasks. In this way, the 
Jiva cannot do without the regulating control of God in his actions. 
This is, indeed, a very remarkable point made by Madhva, in support of 
the Jfva's dependence 011 God, in putting his creative energy to use. 


., 


There is still another difficulty. "If God's inexorable impartia
 
1ity is secured by the doctrine that He renders unto every man accord
 
ing to his work, the other view in the 'Kau
itaki Upani
ad (iii, 8 ) 
that He himself is the one who causes man to do right and wrong, 
according to His pleasure (B. S. iii, 2,41 ) remains unexplained. If 
God pulls the strings for every kind of action, He is the agent as well 
as the patient. Here, the Sutrakara resorts to Sruti; but he does not 
attempt to remove the contradiction". (Radhakrishnan. 1. Phil. ii, p, 441). 
The contradiction can only be removed by accepting Madhva's inter- 
pretation of the Sutra: '3'{q
 
::q ( ii, 1,37 ); 
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A partiality that interferes with right and wrong is a blemish. Hence 
it has been rejected in the Sutras. The proper control of right and 
wrong by meting out rewards and punishments in accordance with 
them is not a fault. It is an asset. Hence, it is acceptable to the 
SUtrakara, As Jayatrrtha explains: There are two kinds of partiality 
and pitilessness. One results from disregard of individual Karma and 
deserts. The other lies in depending on them in so far as they are 
themselves subject to God, Of these, the first one must be rejected 
as it impairs the validity of the Vedas. For, the Veda prescribes 
right as the means of achieving happiness and warns us against un- 
righteousness as it brings on misery. Such being the case, if God 
should act i.l1 a partial and pitiless way in utter disregard of individual 
karma, it would mean that the law of right and wrong taught in the Vedas 
would be rendered meaningless. They would then lose their validity. 
Therefore, the SUtrakara, while admitting the view of God's acting in 
accordance with Karma, has set at rest the possibility of partiality and 
pitilessness in the divine dispensations. The sort of 'partiality and piti- 
lessness' in meting out punishment and rewards in accordance with one's 
deserts is not, strictly speaking, a foible. It does not amount to a 
defect. 1 


-. 


This solution of the conflict between the seemingly fatalistic deter- 
minism of the Kau
ftaki and the rationalism of the Karma theory of the 
Vedanta lies, as pointed by Madhva, in the doctrine of " Svarupabheda " 
of souls. Most Indian commentators would rather take shelter under 
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the inexorable law of Karma to reconcile the presence of evil and inequa- 
lities in this world with the goodness of God. Madhva has been the only 
one to push. the question to its logical extremity. Karma implies freedom 
and .freedom implies a choice. But it does not explain why a particular 
choice i.f made. Even a chain of beginningless Karma could not explain 
why all souls are not equally good or bad, as all of them are equally 
eternal and their Karmas too were equally beginningtess and the start 
simultaneous. The only possible explanation is that offered by Madhva' 
viz. that the Karma itself is the result of the distinctive nature of each 
soul (
) which is intrinsic to it. ( Svarftpa-yogyatCL ). This point is 
elaborated by Madhva in his Mhh. T. N. (xxii, 184-88): 
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This takeg us one step definitely beyond the stage of alliidikarma of 
JIvas and traces it to the intrinsic nature (aniidi-svabhava) or fitness 
(svarupa-yogyatii) of individual selves. Madhva gives it the name of 
" Hatha ". Prom this" Hatha " Karma flows as its outward expression 
in terms of good or bad actions, thro' volitional activity (Puru
apl'ayatna). 
without which the Svabhii.va cannot bc devcloped to its full stature: 


 
c;m

q Cf)T
rft<mr, (NS. p. 316). All these factors are 
however ex hypothe.ri dependcnt on the will of God, for their satta, 
( existence) and pravrtti (functioning). In allowing this basic nature of 
the souls to develop without detriment to the moral law. God is not open 
to any charges to partiality or cruelty; for there is no violation or 
flouting of the moral law, which is God's own law. He allows it to 
have its course. He does not interfere in its working and change the 
nature of beings. Theoretically, He may have the power to do whatever 
He pleases; but the fact remains that He does not choose to upset the 
moral law or change the nature of beings. 
And facts matter more than vague musings and conjectures of what 
may be possible for God, The evidence of Scripture and level-headed 
reason uphold the supremacy of the moral law as an expression of the 
Divine will itself. 1 "The ghost of Darius moralizes on the Pcrsian 
downfall: "Whe.l1, of our own free will, we rush to sin, God Himself 
becomes our al1y" (Radhakrishnan, I. Phil. ii, p, 419 f. n). The nature 
of the soul is allowed to have its course, whatever it may be. There is 
no fear of the sovereignty of God being compromized on this view. The 
moral character of God is not also challenged on this view. For. one 
can accuse God of partiality and cruelty only when He changes the 
nature of some in preference to others. Moreover, to change the Svarupa 
of the Ji'vas would be to destroy, to annihilate, the Jivas; for, the 
" Svarupa "is the essence of 1ivahood and any change of " Svariipa " 
would be tantamoun t to a destruction of individuality. 
1. Cf. ., "i, 
: 
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The theory of Svarupabheda and Svarii'payogyata elaborated by 
M adhva is thus the most far-reaching and at the same time highly 
suggestive solution of the problem of plurality of selves and their freedom 
and freewill and of th
 presence of evil and suffering in a moral Universe 
under the government of a moral and merciful God. Questions like 
the following have been asked all the world over :- The Jiva was not 
created out of a void, at a particular time. But he is, none the less, an 
expression of the nature of God. How then does he happen to be so 
imperfect, while his archetype is also the type of perfection? St. 
Augustine's agony of soul was still more poignant. "Who made me? 
Did not God who is not only good, but goodness itself? Whence, then, 
came I to will evil and nill good so that I am thus justly punished? 
Who set this in me and ingrafted in me this plant Of bitterness, seeing 
that I was wholly formed of my most sweet God?" (Confessions, Bk. 
VII. 4-5). The answer to these questions is found by Madhva in B. S. 
ii, 3, 51 (amrrf.f
) in the intrinsic diversity of human nature 
( adr

fi,niyama). It has been shown earlier that this "adr
ta" is ano- 
ther name for the "anadi-svarupayogyata" of the individual souls. Ragha- 
vendra TIrtha brings out this point, very clearly, in his gloss Bhavadipa 
.on Jayatirtha's TP.: 
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ClIAPTER XLIV 
PROBLEM OF EVIL IN RELATION TO ETHICAL 
ADVANCEMENT 


The problem of Evil and suffering in the world is the most difficult 
one in Theism. We have explained Madhva's attitude to the allied pro- 
blem of freedom and freewill, on the basis of the doctrine of natural 
selection (aniidisvarf1.payogyatiJ,) of good or bad and of the tripartite 
. classificatio.l1 of souls. It is not therefore necessary for Madhva to answer 
the question of the consistency of evil with Divine goodness, This 
question bas also been touched upon in the Vai
amyanairghroyidhika- 
raQ.a of the B. S. It is possible to hold, on the traividhya view also, that 
the presence of evil is an incentive to the better class of souls, to keep off 
from its temptation: 
,
 ,:' ,
 

 
C'fl"
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 +J'iRIlirt
it II (Vj
1Jurahabya, V, 12). 


There are many worshippers of Satan and his ways and they have no 
moral code or spiritual values. They are unmitigatedly anti-social in 
their outlook. Their type is outlined in the Scriptures l : 


Any thoroughgoing theory of man's spiritual destiny must therefore 
take note of the irreducible distinctions of human nature and formulate 
a theory that would cover the diverse aspects of its character as a whole. 
If reason and experience are any guide in such matters, Sarvamukti or 
universal salvation would appear to be a day dream. Bondage is not only 
real, but it may be absolutely irremediable for some, It all depends on 
the basic nature of free beings. It is futile to throw up our hands 
and exclaim that we cannot have a really useful ethics unless we believe 
in the spiritual possibility of everyone U who bears the human form 
divine ". Why forget the animal and other forms divine? Ethical 
systems all over the world have been devised only for the benefit of those 
who may care to profit by them. The ethicization of the entire cosmos 
is no practical politics. The utmost that any useful system of ethics can 


1. Cf. [ma, xvi, 16.20; R. v. f.tufiroTt fttm 
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do is to show the ways and means of advance. Whether particular ethical 
doctrines will be accepted by all sections of humanity, and acted up to, is 
more than any ethical system can predict or guarantee. Believers in 
1. C. B. M. as a means of banishing capitalistic ideology from the world as 
well as those who believe in p::aceful co-existence of nations with different 
ideologies will always be there. With due deference to those tl who bear 
the human form divine", Madhva maintains that their future is un- 
predictable. The diversity of human nature is such that we cannot 
shut our eyes to it, or sqeeze everyone into the same mould. An 
ethical system would be of no use if people are indifferent to it or 
are not prepared to abide by it 
 
q
::nrR'<t 

. Some are bound 
to look askance at the most perfect system of ethics or scoff at it. 
The existence of professional liars does not invalidate the noble 
comma.adment of Christ and the Upani
ads, to speak the truth. It is 
hardly necessary, then, to shed sentimental tears over the doom of 
Satan, Beelzebub, Balial, Kali, or Kii.lanemi. They have their reward, 
each according to his own deserts, As men and women are not 
machine-made, they will and must differ from one another in most 
minute respects. Difference of character and temperament is the law 
of the Universe: 
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Experience shows that all men are not moved by the same considerations 
or values of ethical conduct. Some are frank Hedonists to the core, 
who nQt only take delight in their hedonism, but are proud of it. 
Philosophy or no philosophy, they won't care. You may call them 
"philosophical swines", but they will treat your condemnations as those 
of babes and imbeciles who run away from the charms and pleasure's of 
life unfit constitutionally to enjoy the gifts of nature. 


Cf. 

: 
uft<rrftr 
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 (Nai
adha). 
It is quite possible that, say what you will, this type of men and women 
which may presumably form the majority of the race, may go on 
content with its philosophical hedonism. The Omar Khayyam type is 
by no means a hypothetical monstrosity. Below this self-complacent, 
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pleasure-loving type in creation, is the wicked and un-moral type of the 
most devilish propensities for destruction, vice and m
ral degradation. 
Such a type is typified by the demons and Asuras of thfi Purar;las and its 
counterpart is not difficult to recognize in our own times of atomic and 
ballistic warfare. It is unphilosophical to close our eyes to the darker 
sides of life and dismiss them as mere illusions or passing shadows. We 
must find a place for the best and the worst of natures in our philosophy 
of life. Madhva has had the boldness to look at it from the practical 
point of view. There is no need for the philosopher to be a moral 
Alchemist and seek to convert base metals into gold. As a practical 
philosopher, Madhva refuses to coquet with the idea of Sarvamukti. 
Man will be served according to his deserts,- neither more nor 
less. Mukti is not a prize for good conduct to be conferred from 
without. It is nothing but the realization of our being by each one 
of us: 


t!fctq
(Cjlrif
l
q 
 
: ( Bhag. ii, 10, 6 ) 


Nature will find its expression in anyone of the three patterns indicated 
already. We need not fight shy of nature's laws. 
The question why there is evil and suffering in this world is thus as 
profitless as it is illegitimate. It is there and cannot be driven out of 
existence on any ground of alleged incompatibility with the moral 
perfection of God and His government. We have to reckon with it and 
fight against it, if we can; or else go under its weight. Such has been the 
history of man, all thro'. And philosophy proposes to show us how to 
rise above the influence of evil and attain goodness. And it stands to 
reason that while many may falter on the way and fail to reach the goal, 
others may struggle on and on till they reach the @ummit; while some others 
may not even care to think of the goal. 
Attention to the baneful effects of evil helps to cleanse the perso- 
nality of all dross. It hastens Vairagya which strengthens devotion to a 
life of purity and godliness : 
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 (TP. iii, 1,1). It is to draw attention to the miseries of Samsara 
'that theSastras describe at some length the souls' sojourn thro' heaven 
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and hell and their sufferings in the womb (B. S. iii, 1). The desire for 
release is in proportion to the intensity of suffering and the keenness of 
its realization. 


The reality of experience is thus the strongest driving force 
,behind all efforts to attain spiritual perfection. Many and untold are 
tha cares and anxieties to which human beings are exposed in the cycle of 
transmigration. We are groping in the dark for the light of knowledge 
and struggling every minute of our lives to find peace and happiness that 
eludes us all the while. l Since we cannot extricate ourselves from this net 
of bondage save by the grace of God, we must naturally turn to the sche- 
mes of discipline by which release is possible to be attained. 


1. Cf. 
 ofgC'Cljcj<qIr.1 
 
't:1I<.<t>lrQl( '1R(€t
I"' 

 
y;rT- 

 
: 
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+i<1I'ttI"'<I
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 * * * (Tdy. t ) 
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CHAP'fElt XI.V, 


CLASS[F[CA TION OF ADHIKARTS 


The scheme of Sadhanas embraces the entirc field of man's SpIrl. 
tual uplift comprising the physical, moml and spiritual perfection of the 
individual. The paths of Karma Bhakti and JiIf..na of the HAstras per. 
tain roughly to the physical, emotional and intellectual aspects of 
Sadhana. The scheme of Sadhanas is set out by Madhva. with refer- 
ence to different orders of aspirants (Adhikaris) based partly on gene. 
ric distinctions (to be acquired). The former class of Adhikii.ris is 
distinguished into (l) the highest (2) middling and (3) lowest type of 
souls, comprising respectively, the gods, 

i'-Gandharvas and the best 
among men (manll
yottama). It is pointed out that the human souls 
can only realize the Supreme from without ( bahi6prakiMa) the 
is in. 
wardly (ant(ll
prakasa) and that the gods can intuit Brahman as omni- 
present (
r:) - ( Madhva, B. S. B. iv. 3, 16)- 


A different classification of souls is made in an ascending order 
of spiritual merit into (1) devoted, (2) purified and (3) enlightened. 
Such of the human beings as are fit for nothing more than a cease- 
less cycle of transmigration and those who are t damnable' are 
ranked below the "best of men ". The term " Manu.,
yottoma" does 
not, however, involve any distinction of caste or sex, tho' each group 
of Adhikii.ris may have its own distinctive way of approach to spiritual 
progress. As faithful followers of the Sutrakara, and believers in the 
Smii.rta code, all commentators on the Vedanta have, however, main- 
tained that the attainment of philosophical wisdom thro' Sii.stric investi. 
gation is open only to the Traival"1)ikas, qualified for Vedic study, 
(B.S. i. 3, 36-36) while the women and Sudras are given access to the 
saving knowledge only thro' the literature of the Epics and PUral)aS and 
PanGaratra. A faithful adherence to the duties of VarDii.srama is natu- 
rally insisted upon. But Madhva does not make a fetish of entering 
the fourth order of life as an external condition precedent to the attain. 


i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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ment of wisdom ( as in the Advaita )1. At the same time, he concedes 
the obvious advantages of the Sannyasa order over other iMramas, 
on account of the increased opportunities therein, for one-pointed 
devotion and purit y 2. He is the only Bhii
yakara who has recognized the 
existence of women of the highest spiritual attainments. eligible for 
Brahmavicara thro' the Vedanta 3 . 


the practice of' lpatsannyasa' current in this school. 


1. Of, 
2. 
3. 
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( B. G. B, Hi. 4 ) 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


GENERAL SCHEME OF SADHANAS 


The aim of metaphysical inquiry is the attainment of release thro' 
Divine grace. One has naturally to think of the means of earning it. 
The Sastras describe them as leading to one another, in the following 
order: freedom from worldly attachment (Vairagya), devotion to God 
(Bhakti), Sravat;la (study) Manana (reflection), Nididhyasana (medi
 
tation) and Sak
atkara (direct realization): 



<141I$
dRfif
CI'
:<Wf
<IT111i'[ ( TP) 
<:Rf/T::;rra.;1<l 
rli<j'
fitr

J{;:<reT
<'IiR'I1r {PcR: !1

: II (Nym 629 b) 


Dispassion or Vairagya is the first step or primary requisite of 
a true aspirant. The spirit of detachment and freedom from passions 
is indeed the most valuable discipline and preparation for a life of 
genuine godliness and spirituality. It constitutes the essence of spiri. 
tuallif e : 
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<Wf, 
(Brh. Up. iv, 4, 23 ) 


Attachment to sensuous life is the greatest impediment to devotion to 
God. One cannot serve two masters. One must choose sooner or later 
between the two, Attachment to the ,flesh includes the misplaced 
notio.l1 of possession and independence: 


a- 
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Steadiness of attention and exclusive contemplation of the Supreme 
can only be achieved thro' deep-rooted love of God. The intimate 
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relation of Bimbapratibimbabhava, subsisting between God and souls, 
gives such devotion a.a element of naturalness and spOntaneity that is 
needed to make it an ideal one. The worship of the Supreme, under 
such favorable conditions, earns the grace of God, who is pleased to 
reveal Himself to the seeker. This conviction of the comparative 
evanescence of wordly goods and the perishability of all material attrac- 
tions, so necessary for the birth of Vairiigya, is to bc acquired by Karma, 
patient study and reflection. 
The knowledge thus acquired is seen to bear fruit in respect of 
persons who have done good deeds in former lives and who, as a result, 
are placed in this life in a congenial atmosphere. for spiritual advance- 
ment and whose temperaments are properly attuned to spirituality. 
Sraval).a supplies the basic materials for philosophical thought and Ma.aana 
( reflection) is needed to give it definiteness of content a.ad freedom from 
doubts, l They are both preliminaries to contemplation which leads to 
direct vision :- 





r, 
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a- II ( Nym ). 


Sraval).a is defined as the acquisition of the sense of the sacred texts under 
the instructio.l1 of competent teachers. It dispels ignorance about the 
subject-matter (:affifilTif¥ftt); Manana is the systematic employment of 
the canons of textual interpretation and logical examination with a view 
to arriving at a firm conviction that the final interpretation of the Sastras 
thus arrived at is alone the correct and unimpeachable one. Manana 
removes doubts (samsaya) and misapprehension (viparyaya) and con- 
firms the true import of the Sastras (parok
atattvani8caya). Then comes 
nididhyasana or dlzyana ( continuous meditation). Dhyana leads to di- 
rect realization (darsana), Srava'lJa and manana are thus subsidiary 


1. iWi' =or 


aTir 
i\ 




 f.ffi
 


( TP. iii, 3, 43 ). 
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(angabhf1.ta) to nididhyasana, which is the chief means ( angi) of Sak
at- 
kara. The VivaraJ)a school of Advaita, on the other hand, gives the 
place of honor amo.l1g Sadhanas to Sraval;la (fixation of the import of 
the 
astras) and relegates manana and nididhyiirana to a secondary posi- 
tion as contributory factors (
q<Jir<f
lJB:). As against this, Madhva 
and his commentators accept all the statements: s;rtq.;JIT 

.rr 

Cf
; as primary injunctions (apri.rvavidhi), These three, according 
to Madhva, represent the authoritarian, critical and contemplative app- 
roach to philosophical truth. 
Ramanuja dismisses 
)aOlf; and +Rr0lf: in the text: mmr CfT3i{ 
i{!!O!f: 
Cici<:fr j:f;('fo.>:ft Rr
;.'I'rRrCfQll: , as mere restatements (ai3"fT?;&lT::'r ) 
and accepts o.l1ly NididhyAsana as being actually enjoined by the SrutL 
As for direct vision'of Brahman (darsana) enjoined in " f:.'i!olf: ", he is not 
prepared to give it any independent position over and above Dhyana or 
meditation (nididhyasana) which he regards as the ultimate mea.l1s of 
Brahmic realization, He holds that intensified meditation practised with- 
out interruption attains the character of a direct perception: ( (=IT '<I' 
; 
<:jr.,

 ). But then, Ramanuja admits also that from the time a 
Seeker comes to accept Brahma.l1 as the sole and only means ( upa.ya ) of 
deliverance, his knowledge of Brahman becomes transfigured into a deep 
attachment for Brahman. In these circumstances, just as one may 
naturally be expected to go on thinking constantly of a person to whom 
one has become deeply attached, without the necessity for any special 
injunction to do so, similarly one can dispense with the necessity for any 
injunction with regard to Nididhyasana also. If the injunction is felt to be 
necessary in the i.l1terest of laying down a constant and uninterrupted flow 
of it, similar injunctions with regard to SravaJ)a to be practised under a 
proper Guru may also be considered necessary. 
In his commentary on B, S. iii, 3. 44-46, Madhva discusses the place 
and importance of the ideal Guru and the importance of his grace in the 
final flowering of the spiritual personality of the aspirant (Sadhaka).1 


Similar emphasis is laid in the Haridasa literature of the Madhva tradition: 
« 
 
WI
<1I
<I ClifCji 

 

 " (.Kann
da) 
. Not until one beoomes the slave of his Guru, dear brother, 
Oan Mok
a be attained. ' 
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He emphasizes the point that the instruction and guidance of a ,compe- 
tent Guru and his grace (prasada) are absolutely necessary for SravaQa 
and Manana to bear fruit: :m
'WI,
r 
 (Chan. Up.). This is in 
keeping with the esoteric tradition of the Upani
ads, so well exemplified 
in the story of Satyakama in the Chan. Up. iv, 9, where the young Brah- 
macarin, Satyaka:na, after receiving instruction from the Devatas still 
begs to be initiated and instructed finally by his own Guru. Madhva says 
that the grace of the Guru is part of the modus operandi ( 
R\r.f;
C<ffiT ) 
of the means of juana, viz" SraVal;\a, Manana etc. It is therefore a 
necessary complement of Jiianasadhana. He further says that of the 
two viz., individual effort and the grace of the Guru, the latter is to 
be deemed the more powerful factor and therefore indispensable for 
one's spiritual realization, The importance of Guru Blzakti has not been 
so well brought out as an integral part of the Theism of the Brahma 
Sl1tras by any other Bhij,,
yakara than Madlzva. The emphasis on Guru- 
prasada does .I1ot mean that individual effort and the deserts of the aspi. 
rant do not count. They are the foundations of one's spiritual progress; 
but Guruprasada h the crowning point of this development. There is, 
undoubtedly, an element of deep religious mysticism in the special sig7l
ri- 
cance which Madhva attaches to the role of the Guru and his grace in re- 
garcl to the subject of Sadhanas and their fulfilment. It is to be noted 
that this represents a completely new and different interpretation of B.S. 
iii,3, 44-46, as compared with those of Sarhkara, Ramanuja and others. 
It is an interpretation which has the most vital and intimate bearing on the 
question of spiritual SMhanas and therefore quite a relevant topic to 
be c01lsidered in tlm Sa1hanadhyaya and one which has the full support of 
the Upani
adic traditions and teaching: 
<R<.f ¥r 111.:T 
f.l:a<1
.iT 
 CI'
 
r I 
CI'
fr cr,fi(ffi 
:qT: 
..a- ;mW!: II 


'. 


A seeker is allowed to change his Guru if he secures another with a 
superior spiritual illumination, provided the latter is able and inclined to 
impart the full measure of grace and illumination that may be required 
for the self-realization of the disciple. Where both the Gurus happen to 
be of equal merit ani disposition to grant the full measure of their grace 
qualifying for illumillation to the aspirant, the permission of the earlier 
Guru shall have be obtained before receiving instruction from the 
other one. 
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/ Madhva has given a higher place to be Nididhyasana or Dhyana than 
to SravaQa and Manana, which are put down by him as angas to Dhyana. 1 
This is because his conception of Dhya.na or Upasana is radically diffe- 
rent from that of Sarhkara to whom all Upasana as such is based on 
superimposition as will be made clear. He does'nt agree to the doctrine 
of Sabd
parok
a of MaQgana and other Advaitic writers, according 
to which SraVaJ;1a alone is the true and ultimate source of illumination in 
respect of Brahman, Manana and Nididhyasana acting merely as 
accessories to it by removing obstacles to steadiness, such as mistrust and 
misunderstanding. But to Madhva, they are both subsidiary to Nidi- 
dhyasanii.. They merely help to establish the nature of the philoso. 
phical truth (tattvanir
zaya), Then comes prolonged meditation of 
particular attributes of Divinity, which is known as Upasana. 
There is an intimate and balanced relation between Sadhana and 
Sadhya on Madhva's view. He maintains the position that there 
should be a gradation of spiritual joy in Mok
a, commensurate with 
the amount, quality and intensity of Sadhanas or spiritual effort of 
different levels and orders of Adhiki1rins : 
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A comprehensive scheme of spiritual discipline is thus the very 
foundation of all spiritual progress. The importance of ethics to 
philosophy has been accepted by all philosophers, who look upon it as a 
system of Sii.dhanas for the achievement of the highest good (ni[l8rcyasa). 
A complete theory of the Universe must necessarily include ethical 
judgments on the value or worthlessness of objects and thereby secure 
an influence over our conduct. Since philosophy, in India, owes its 
.. inspiration to the deep yearning for the realization of the religious purpose 
of life, rather than the satisfaction of the speculative instinct, it is natural 
to expect a remarkable affinity amongst the various systems of Indian 
philosophy in the postulates and conditions for such a realization. They 
are agreed on certain general principles of ethical conduct and Sadhanas 
tho' there are many differences of emphasis, divergence of detail or 
technical terminology and the relative position and value of certain forms 
and items of the discipline. The goal of life, the attitude to the world 
and, above all, the means of attaining the goal, tho' broadly the same, are 
still marked by certain fund:unental differences in. philosophic theory. 
The special features of Madhva's scheme of ethics relate to the 
following points : the place of (1) Vicara or reasoned thought and 
philosophic inquiry in the scheme of Siidhanasj (2) of Karma in the 
triple scheme of Karma, Bhakti and Jiiana Margas; (3) the nature and 
importance of Bhakti and Upiisana. and ( 4) the importance of Aparo- 
kS1ajiiiina;as the final means of deliverance and (5) the ethical responsi- 
bilities of the Aparok
ajiiii.nin. 



CHAP'l'ER XLVIl. 


KARMA-YOGA AND JfhNA--YOGA. 


The most prominent forms of spiritual discipline are those going by 
the names of Karmama.rga, Ji'ianamarga and Bhaktimarga. Of these, 
Karmayoga or the path of Works is generally believed to constitute the 
first rung of the ladder. The term Karmayoga is however understood in 
most schools of Vedanta in the narrow ,ren,re of Pravrtfi-Marga, as 
defined by the Mlmamsakas, consisting of a faithful performance of 
the round of Vedic sacrifices and ritualistic rites prescribed by the Srutis 
and Smrtis, with the expectation of their rewards in this or in the next 
world and the adherence to the duties of Vafl)a and asrama. Throughout 
his commentary on the Gita, Sarhkara denounces the possibility of 
effecting any synthesis (samllccaya) between Karma and Jii.ana, all the 
while defining the Karma in question, to himself, as Kamyakarma. But he 
hardly ever envisages the possibility of a true Samuccaya hetwecn "Ni
kama 
karma and atma-jfi,iJ,na. Indeed, he seems to deny even the name Karma 
to be given to the works p;:rformed by the enlightened soul as Lokasam- 
graha or the work of Kr?1J.Q. him
elf as a K
atriya in upholding Dharma. 
But the whole emphasis of the Karma-Yoga of the Gita, is on recog- 
nizing the need for giving a reori
ntation to the concept of "Karma" and 
redeeming it from the spell of rewards and fruits, and making it possible 
for blending such exalted form of Karma with Ji'iana. Samkara is hardly 
fair to the spirit of the Gita in denying the possibility of the synthesis of 
even such exalted form of "Ni
kamakarma" with" Atmajfiana ",1 of 
which Kr
I)a himself and persons like Janaka and Priyavrata were 
standing examples. Madhva's point in not accepting Jfianakarmasamuc- 
caya is not due to any under-estimation of Ni
kama-Karma as such; but to 
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the unique place which Aparok
a-Jfiana or direct vision of God occupies 
in his philosophy. The case is different with Ramanuja to whom Dhyana 
marks the highest stage of Sadhana which is but a mere approximation 
to direct vision; but is not actually a direct vision of the Lord. It 
is obviously for this reason that Ramanuja pleads for a Samuccaya of 
Jiiana and Karma as Mok
asadhana. Among older Vedantins, Bhaskara 
and Brahmadatta too are known to have supported the Jila.nakarma- 
samuccaya vada 
Madhva resolves this apparent conflict between the so-called Karma 
and Jiiii.na Marga,; by enlarging the scope of Karma-Yoga as understood 
by SaIhkara and raising it to the level of a way of enlightened action 
(ni 9 'kamam jfianapurvam karma). He makes a vigorous plea 1 for enli- 
ghtened spiritual activity by all. which cannot be binding in its consequen- 
ces. There can be no true wisdom without such activity, at least for all 
of us, mortals, and no true Karma without enlightenment and devotion 
to God: 



 
TISf <m: (Bhij
. iv, 2\1,49 ) 
:!lW
R<fi
oirs;:'-f5f @t;;gs<i' q;
;;r;:1ipf: (Gitil) 
Madhva interprets the statement of the Gita that there are two different 
groups of Adhikiiris in the world, called SaIhkhyas and ¥ ogas, to mean 
that there are two orders of beings among the wise and eligible souls 
( i) the select. few' (Jfianani
thiil)) like S:maka and other born-¥ ogins 
who pursue the path of knowledge to the exclusion of all Karma (in its 
external form): 




 mfrrnr: 'i!;:p.f;r
 ( G. B,) and (i i) all 
other enlightened beings, including some of the divinely appointed leaders 
of society like King Janaka, Priyavrata and others, who tho' highly 
enlightened, have been "commissioned by the Divine will to follow 
the path of active Karma 2 and serve as an example of disinterested 


], For an exposition of this topic, according to M'tdhvtt, see lIlY Hi-8tllr?! IIf D,'aita 
Sonllolllf Vediinta find its Lito'l'atllre, Vol. I, pp, 56-58, 
2. King Priyavrata the God-intoxicttted King hi\cl marle up his mind to rp.tire to the 
forest, Brahmadeva himself comes down to perst1a<le the King to gi ve up his 
resolution to renounoe the world. He is charged by Bmhm
lc1<Jva to stick to his 
duties and responsibilities as a King, even tho' he irl a highly onli,,,;htoned Jfifulin. 
The story of Priyavrata .is given in the Bltagal,a.ta PIt?'ii\lfl Sk, V. 1 ). 'rhe rele- 
vant passage from the Bkag, has been cited by Mailhva, in his (}, B, iii, 4. 
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action to their fellowmen and guide them ( lokasmhgraha ),l The average 
run of humanity has, therefore, necessarily to work thro' Karma: 
q;+TlJ'fr 
rrr+rri]#rrn I 
r
rnfcr I But this Karma is not to be viewed in 
the narrow hedonistic or ritualistic sense of the Mimamsakas. Madhva 
cuts the Gordian knot here, by distinguishing the Karma-Yoga of the 
GitlJ from what the other philosophers call the Pravrttimarga of the 
Vedas. He points out. on sound textual authority,2 that the latter is deser- 
vedly censured in the Gim and other Sastras and that true Nivftti- 
Marga is not what the other commentators think it to be viz., the 
abandonment of all Karma. but its active performance in a spirit of 
devotion and dispassion: 
f.1'mI;rtr m
 g f.t'.!
 

 ( Vyasa - Smrti ) 
This is indeed the true spirit of" Sannyasa " and Nai.
karmya, inculcated 
in the Gila. Hence it is that Madhva propounds a new theory of typical 
Vedic injunctions which are almost invariably followed by goodly promise 
of attractive rewards to come: 
fd
 
r
r 
Cf I He suggests that 
the purpose of these prescriptions is, paradoxical1y enough, to wean 
us away from the attractions of perishable rewards and pull us up, gra- 
dually to a life of disinterested action (Ni
kama Karma), even as a 
child is induced by its mother to take a medicinal dose of castor oil, by 
the tempting offer of sweets in reward. 3 Jayatirtha puts the case admirably: 
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2, Of, p,},.
"ago from VllastJ Bm'l"!i cited by Mlt,lhv,t, 'I'll!! 
alDe passago oocurs in 
the J1farllt Bwrti also, 
'ho .K{i'l"m
 PU'I"a1]G (i. 2, (;4) nlm ,lefine8 Nivrtt.a Karma 
in the same t
rms :mn Hamii.l1uja ill his S"'i/;lI{i,?1/
 has cited a similar passage 
from a Paiiaaratrn text: 
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 q



I" 
8t
I"'<lI"<Ia 
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 II 
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: (]]Mig, xi, ii, 43 ), 
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;r: ' 


fct: 

T I 
 5f.lTl'i<.g ;:a
: 
 
- 
c<:r
<p.fat ( G. B. t. p. 139). Madhva thus makes out that Scripture only 
enjoins acts but not also the purs uit of their rewards: am qq 
 
.rjfac<f
: I ;r g; i!6r"Pi
it
: (G. B. ii, 47). JayatIrtha brings out the 
technical point of the argument that it is only a Vi8e
\'Yavid/zi and not a 
Vi8i{>,?avidhi, The mandate is only with reference to the performance of 
.; the act but not also with rcference to desire for the fruit thereof. The 
latter is mentioned in the Vidhi only by way of anuviida or an allusion to 
what is even otherwise established and is not therefore intended to be 
specially enjoined: cnl1fmcrrt-r 
 f41i{f<fCl' 
 
 I iifiT;rf<tf:Uq<!'>l
 $I 
i:tc<:r
: I We have bare injunctions in Scripture without any reference to 
the usual statement of rewards, as in <f
;ff <!'
.a- \3'
 
 I 

 
<fJr(f I which show that Scripture is not necessarily interested in the 
pursuit of rewards as the invariable objective of the performance of 
sacrifices enjoined by it. This line of interpretation (adopted by Madhva) 
has the support of the Advaitic commentator SrIdhara Svamin himself, 
who is much influenced by Madhva's views in this and in some other 
respects. 
Even this Ni
kama Karma which is, strictly speaking, the only kind 
of Karma that is philosophically admissible or effective - is not to be 
admitted as anything more than an accessory to spiritual realization. It 
is to be pursued for the purpose of acquiring the necessary mental puri1i- 
cation: 

:cn
, 
lTifT;:;jT&jT m (G. B. iii, 4). The 
reason why Karma cannot be treated as an independent means of release 
is that it is by nature, irrepressibly found to be inexhaustible by the 
enjoyment of fruits. It breeds like bacteria. It is estimated that on an 
average, it takes at least ten future births for an individual to work out 
the amount of Karma accumulated by him from the fourteenth year of 
his life, in one birth: 


(' (\ 
,..... 
 
a:rr '<Ig<:;'f(I
I6.."IIQ. 
"II l"{<j1frr g; I 

 
 cnRIJj'T
 cn
t3'.1 

.t\ql""'"l<1<;'f(li 
 ;rG!;{;r
iKr I 
am: <n+f
: 
 qq +[W;<lfu' I (B. S. B. iii, 1,8) 


1. Seo his C. on B7tiig (xi, S, 45 ). 
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It w01!lld be a vain hope, then, to expect to work it out by 
enjoyment. The help of Jiiana is, therefore, indispensable to destroy 
or neutralize the latent effects of past Karma. Such a power of 
destroying the accumulated load of past Karma, or rendering it 
nugatory, is ascribed to the actual vision (aparok
afta,na)l of God, thro' 
meditation (dlzyana). Madhva,therefore, regards enlightened activity 
(Ni
kamakarma) merely as contributing to such knowledge tJuo' Vairagya, 

rqtfi
;q:'Ii\urw
rnT 
fiIl'iITa.'i't 
 (G. B. t. p. 2(0) [
] <il
 
aru:
 


rqT
 
-t,!OIlJ.1<1I!,! Cf'Ii\"'tRr (G. B. t. ii, 52). Karmayoga, then, 
is not at all a stumbling block to spiritual progress. It is not, by itself, 
binding in its effects as it depends on the motive behind it and the end 
in view with which it is performed. That is why Madhva maintains that 
every approved activity after the dawn of Aparok
a has its reward in the form 
of a welling up of spiritual bliss (anandodreka) and never goes in vain: 
(if 00 <1i1f af!<T'd' ( Brh. Up. i, 4, 15) 
 
 {;rft
>I..


d-of 
t"(tttaIlIl{ 

: 1R
r 5<Rft 
rifr;@r

Rft 
 
 4dt'tl«Rt (G. B. t. p. 104 ). 


Madhva is, thus, quite clear that disinterested activity, carried on in 
a spirit of devotion to God, is a powerful incentive to the acquisition of 
knowledge, which alone is the highest means of release. Karma and 
Dhyana and others are just accessories to it: 3'fID 
 
: I 
Cfi# !I aCErN;rJtq /I (G. B. iii. 20) 
 f.r'l't

 
 

, 

: 
"I't +rcrRr I (G. B. t. iii, 31 ). There is no place, then, for the 
theory of Jiianakarmasamuccaya : 


3'fQ' 'l<! 
 
: ( G. B. iii. 32) 


1. 
: 
ffUr +!

I
«i 
 (iv, 87 ), 


This a.pplies only to such 


Karma as has !lot bcgun to bca'l' f'l'llit ( ap'l'ii'l'abdll.a ). 
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CONCEPTION OF BHAKTI, ITS ORDERS AND KINDS. 


Madhva has given a unique place to Divine grace in his system, in 
making it the ultimate cause of self-realization and God-realization. But, 
then, the Deity has got to be moved to graciousness (savyaparikara- 
'lJ-iyalJ. ), This can only be done by Bhakti as the deepest attachment to 
the Lord, deeprooted and based on a clear understanding of His greatness 
and majesty, Jayatlrtha has given us the most comprehensive definition 
of Bhakti, based on the above, in which the religious, philosophical and 
emotional aspects of devotion are beaut
fully integrated: 

rrrn 

r-r..ffi'icr.w.n
f1JT:Ior«f


iIi: 
r(mW'<R:r.rffiCf
S

 $"C1o(.l.tj't:1Ii . 

m<r;g:: 

UU

etn{: II (NS.) Bhakti is, thus, the steady and 
continuous flow of deep attachment to God, impregnable by any amount 
of impediments and transcending the love of our own selves, our kith and 
kin, cherished belongings etc. and fortified by a firm conviction of the 
transcendent majesty and greatness of God as the abode of all perfections 
and free from all blemish and by an unshakable conviction of the 
complete metaphysical dependence of everything else upon Him. Thi.r 
definition can be accepted as a classical definition of Bhakti. 


Such Bhakti is necessary to manifest the natural and intrinsic rela- 
tionship of Pratibimbatva of the souls to God, which lies dormant in the: 
state of bondage. Madhva has been the only Bha
yak(jra on the Vedanta 
SfJ,tra.r, who has thought it fit to give Bhakti a locus standi in the Sutra!. 
This is as it should be if the Brahma.ru.tras are to be a complete and self- 
contained exposition of Badaraya1)a's philosophical system, embodying 
all the principal aspects of his thought, derived from the Upani@adic and 
other sources. In view of the clear and significant contribution that the 
early metrical U pani
ads like the Katha and Svetasvatara had made to the 
doctrine of Bhakti in the Upani@ads, it would be impossible to brush aside 
the concept of Bhakti as something either unknown to the Sutrakara or as a 
topic that he did not consider such an important Sadhana of Mok$a, in 


1. +!1
1c+'"t
I<1


 
: mTsr
: 1 

 
 sitcRr: a<rr WRr.f 

 II 


( Mbh. T. N. i. 86. ) 
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his philosophy of Theism I The only rightful place for dealing with the 
topic will be in the third or SiMhana-Adhyaya. That earlier commenta- 
tors on the Sfi.tras like:.Samkara and Ramanuja have not been abl, to 
find a place for Bhakti within the body of the SfJ.tras shows nothing 
more than a defect in their inherited traditions of interpretation or in 
their way of approach to the SfJ.tras : O<JT
lflifffl 
m
q
: ifft 



t{w
13', J There is bound to be general agreement that Bfl.darayal,1a 
is presenting a philosophy of Theism .in his Siitras. It will be a strange 
type of Indian Theism, indeed, that he will have expounded in his work 
0.11 the basis of the Hindu Scriptures, if he had decided to ignore the 
doctrine of Bhakti altogether in his chapter on Sadhanas, in his great 
work I Even the SagUl.1a-Brahmavada accommodated by SaIhkara, in 
his interpretation of the Siltra cannot afford to ignore the doctrine of 
Bhakti as a major SlJdhana. Thus, looked :at from any point of view, 
the failure of the Pre-Madhva commentators to find a right and 
rightful place for introducing the topic of Bhakti within the Sadhana 
dhyaya must be accepted as a serious omission and Madhva must be 
given special credit for having made good this omission and filled this 
gap in the Theistic philosophy of the SfJ.tras. 


1. 'fhe argument that, as Bhakti has been fully elucidated in the 61ita, it need not 
be dealt with in the Siitras would be of no avail when it is rememberod that the 
Siitra.
 are anterior to the 61itCi (xiii, 4;), As for the Panca.ratras, ontJ would 
expect the Siitrakira who feels called upon to discuss its Vyiiha dootriutJ iu the 
Siitras (according' to Samkara and Rama.nuja) to be equally solicitoUi! of the 
olaims of Bhakti vs. Jiliina, It would be very strange, indeed, if the Siitras should 
leave out .. Bhakti" while discussing so many sundry and comparatively less 
important topics of Sadhana and Upiisaua. hesides many topios dealt with 
threadbare in the Upani
ads and the Gltii itself, - such as the ways of exit. 
Nothing hut a sort af prejudice against Madhva can he responsible for the 
general
 reluctance of many scholars still to give proper credit to Madhva 
where his interpretations are decidedly better tha.n those of hill predecessors. 
(See for e, g, some remarks of Svami Adidevananda in his review of my 
History of .Dvaita 8ohopl of Ved. a
d :It, Li'" Vol. I, in the l',.a'lJluJ,iJ,h(J- 
Bhar{Jtt;l (Ma.y, 1961). 
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The point in Madhva's insistence on 
11i.1&<I
I..j as one of the consti- 
tuents of Bhakti is that a blind and ignorant devotion is of no philo- 
sophical worth. Since the function of Bhakti is to manifest the true 
relation of Jiva to Brahman, it must naturally be properly informed 
about that true relation, which presupposes a right knowledge of the 
majesty and greatness of God as the One Svatantra. Hence, Bhakti 
has to be enriched by study, reflection and concentration: 


qf.I;; 
 
 q;
gcw:rr: 
 r.I
I<:;'I
I<l1 
 I 


 _+<I' .rht 

ijf (i:f1
\
.u61':Tw 
 II 
( Bhrig. iii, 5, 45 ) 
We must, therefore, first of all. enlarge the horizon of our knowledge of 
God thro' a wide range of studyl (srava'!l-a): 
 mIT 
 
n

I

 


 (Mbh. iv.) Bhakti is, thus, not a mere wave of sentimentalism or 
Emotionalism, to Madhva. It is the outcome of patient study and 
deep reflection : 


 as Ramanuja (G. B. ix. p. 65) puts 
it. It presupposes a certain amount of knowledge in the same way as 
the pursuit of knowledge needs the urge of devotion: fct;:rr 
 
 -rf.ffi: 
wiT +rr
 T
T 'if acr. ( G. B. ix, 31). Madhva also demands a high degree 
of moral perfection from the true devotee of God. He affirms that there 
can be no true devotion to God without a real sense of moral purity, 
sincerity of purpose and detachment to worldly pleasures. One cannot 
serve two masters. True devotion to God would be impossible without 
the cultivation of a natural distaste for the pleasures of the world. It is 
one of the constitutive elements of true devotion: 


m: iff 
'
 mf.ffi- 

 
 

: (Bhiig. xi, 2, 42 }. 

 
1
ldtM<lIRt 
s
 
CI"+r!;'{+1
 iIWf +!'FCfI;{ I ( Vj
'!I-u Puro/l}a iii, 7, 30) 
m 
1:1T<R<f 
r 
m
 q;Ufct 

: II 
1, 

a <t 
+{, (T. B, iii, 12,9,7 ) 
afr
: 
: (Brh. Up. iii. 9, 26.) 
P. M.-19 
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Acara or purity of life, in all its aspects, is thus the sine qua non of true 
devotion and knowledge. Devotion without such purity will be a travesty: 
areTS-
: q;f
 
?jT
 ijT
: I (G. B. ix, 31). Complete 
control of the passions of the flesh, calmness of mind, impartiality of 
conduct and love of God are emphasized by Madhva as the pre-requisites 
of devotion and knowledge: 


:JRTFt '<rt<fTR 
:<:nwt if 
:fT :q 
 :q ij+fTSU+r f.Tc<r+t I 
(j' :qTftt 
 
ot 
 
f<tif +r:on+
'5I1?1B II 

1Tf<ro
: qR
: q;
+rTif q:$r;r.,.

 '? 
( MM. xii, 343, 3, Q. Madhva, G.B. ). 


He emphasizes two aspects of devotion: the positive and the negative. 
The positive has been dealt with by Jayatirtha in the definition of Bhakti 
quoted before. It is worthy of note that the theory and practice of 
Bhakti, as taught by Madhva and his followers, are free from all traces of 
erotic manifestations, which dominate or at least color the conception of 
Bhakti in certain forms of North Indian Vai
l)avism, like those of Jayadeva, 
Caitanya and Vallabha. This sensuous and passionate side of it is first 
to be met with in the writings of the Tamil Vai
l)avas ( Alvan) who pre- 
ceded Ramanuja, in the South; wherein the love of God is placed on 
terms of the tender quality softening down to the rapturous emotion of 
conjugal love and wherein we come across most of those pathological 
symptoms of amorous longings which have been systematically review- 
ed and vividly described in the works of Bengal Vai
l)avisl11. But 
Madhva's conception of Bhakti avoids these emotional excesses and 
identifications and remains at its exalted intellectual and spiritual level of 
firm philosophic devotion to the Supreme Lord of the Universe who is to 
be worshipped with loving attachment as the Bimba of aU Pratibimbas 
( Jivas ). But it is not, on that account, lacking in intensity of fervor and 
feeling. For, Madhva has recognized, in the clearest terms, that Bhakti is 
in essence an ineffable blending of the emotion and the intellect, He 
gives expression to the intensity of his love God in its sublime and raptu- 
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rous aspects in the benedictory and concIuding stanzas of bisworks. 
This abiding aspect of his teaching found fuller expression in the writings 
of his great followers in the Haridasa Kilta such as $ripadaraja, Vyasa- 
raya, Purandara Dasa, Vijayadiisa and others. The following verse from 
the Harikathamrta:;ara of Jagannfttha Diisa furnishes a fine example of 
how readily God responds to the call of the heart: 


'(;Jv.m 
 q
 



!! 
'f) 
tI qT
 



-:r, 
 if
, ij'rn
 
 

j:iT 1 



 
 I.Wf\if
- 

?#tf

:r<!'- 


if
(?ft<ii':: 'Wmi 
 
 I " (Kanllarj,a ) 


" God listens seated, to the Bhakta 
That sings to Him in ecstasy, lying down. 
He stands and listens to the one 


Who sings to Him, seated comfortably. 
He comes dancing unto him that sings standing, 
To him that dances and sings, 


God says' I'll show Myself to him' 
Verily, Hari is most accessible to his own 
Never for a moment does He stay away from them. 
But fools caught in Samsara 
Know not how to make Him their Own. " 
( Harikathamrtasara, ii, 5 ) 
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But the possibilities of erotic devotion, as a means of contacting the 
Divine, are not unknown to him. Madhva's peculiar doctrine of intrinsic 
gradation of fitness among various orders of souls enables him to corre- 
late the different forms of devotion to different orders of selves. In his 
view, Kama-Bhakti or erotic devotion is the special privilege of Apsarases 
and ought not to be practised by others. He indicates a variety of stand- 
points of devotion with reference to different orders of Jrvas and harmo- 
nizes the various accounts on the basis of adhikaras : 
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: 
ra;:r: , 



4Iot:ioi CJiT
 
 9 
 II ( Varaha) 
( Madhva, B. T, X, 17, 28.36 ) 


, 
10. 


Devotion being a state of loving attachment: ;rr
rr

c::r
 
tt +rf<'Rifu
 (N.S) born of knowledge and regard for the object of 
devotion!, it will be obvious that no contrary emotion of positive dislike 
or hatred of God could be taken to help in the attainment of Mok
a, 
notwithstanding the presence of certain stray passages in the Pllri1
w.r 
stating that certain persons had reached God even thro' aversion 
and hate: 



: <611!1:J;:<J
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(Bhag. VII, 1, 30) 
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 II ( Bhag. xi, 5, 48. ). 
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aT: II (Bhag. vii. I, 29 ). 
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( .R. G. B. t. vii, 1 
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Such passages ought to be treated as arthavada, says Madhva : 

 r{1
f.td

o:t 
ra-erf-Flffcr(
 ai:, II (A. V). 


They are m
ant to emphasize that God should somehow be kept in mind, 
always. (( OC

llr'(Jjr '2'1[: :;: ::' :;, 
r
 
1f=rf
'-Wf
rrq;:rr
 fi1c:r.p:<rr'RjCl:f
 
'<1, 
<Piffilf <fi
r

rq;r(?rrr OCfr:f
sf.t +rf1j:
i:ri.f 
FI. 

RftRt I 
ffi' 
 
 a- '!
 
Nr
q
: 
rqiJ(?f11.
: .
 ;I< ,;, ( M. G. B. ix 12). The acceptance of 
" Dve$a Bhakti " ( hatred of God) as a possible means of salvation 1 will 
be quite inconsistent with the prevailing spirit of the Sastras which is to 
bring out the majesty of God. If the Scriptures meant to teach that God 
can be reached by cultivating hatred against Him they should have expa. 
tiated upon His demerits and imperfections instead of on His great and 
infinite perfections, as they do. Madhva, therefore, strongly disapproves 
of "
'. The NS and the Sannyayaratnavali undertake to show that 
none of the contexts and instances cited above is able to contradict the 
fundamental position of the Vedas that Mok
a could not be obtained 
save by loving devotion. 
Devotion, then, to be meaningful and justifiable must be founded 
upon a firm and adequate knowledge of the merits of the object of such 
devotion: 




: 
: 
 f.te-rr 
ffilffi ( Mbh. T.N. p. 5). 
Madhva speaks of three differcnt types of devotees (1) Uttama-Bhaktas 
( 2) Madhyama aad (3) Adhama, according to thb nature and intensity 


1. Oontrast: 
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 II (Ji'ianeivari ix, i65.67 ) 
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... 


of devotion characteristic of them. (B. T. xr, 2, 42-45). He insists 
further that devotion, to be impregnable, must be guarded against the 
insidious influences of various forms of anti-theistic tendencies: 


Ii' 


1!ffi
r f.1
ccf 

aT ff
r I 


 ff<r
 

 
 'if II 
m
f;r: ii
 
 'if I 
m!:fmU'fW f.:r.<n 'if 
 
s
 +raT: I 
....
I

...I 
 +rf<Rt: 
 +t
Rfd 
 n 
( Mbh. T. N. i, 113-15). 


Bhakti, then, is the outcome of a profound admiration for Divine 
majesty coupled with a spontaneous love and regard for the Supreme. 
It cannot be dissociated from knowledge. But this knowledge of God is 
not the cold intellectual apprehension of Reality, It is a vivid perception 
of the Supreme Reality as the pivot of one's own reality, consciousness 
and bliss (
5[ffim!1i lttA(i:ji1
 ), with the utmost warmth of love and attrac- 

' tionfor one's own Bimba that the soul is capable of. 


Bhakti of the right kind is thus a blend of both knowledge and love: 



 
+rrm<mr, 

1ffi'r4cr I 


<m.

11 
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(AV) 


I" 


Jiiana is a constituent of Bhakti. For this reason, the latter is very 
often referred to as " Jiiana" itself, in the Sastras. Where, however, 
the distinctive aspect of attachment is sought to be emphasized, their 
fusio.l1 is designated by the term "Bhakti" but they are basically 
aspects of the same thing; even as mediacy and immediacy are but 
the integral aspects of knowledge. Texts in Scripture which refer to 
Jiiana as the means of release have therefore to be interpreted 
as inclusive of the aspect of Bhakti also and vice versa. If this basic 
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affinity between the two is properly understood and kept in mind, 
much of the controversy regarding the c1aims of Bhakti and Jfiana to 
be regarded as the immediate means of release would vanish. Madhva 
has shown ably that they are but different a.vpects of the same approach 
with more or les,f an inter penetrative cantent. 


Madhva insists, further, that due regard must be paid to the 
principles of Tiratamya in respect of the nature and extent of devo- 
tion to be shown to the hierarchy of dcvotees (of the Supremc) 
among the gods and men: 
(11"-(1
if o
 
f.R:rrarf:fJ.:;[<mr I 
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mr: II 
q
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 ;P:lff
 >
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q II ( A V. p. 52) 
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.i
r ta:lm:ft
: II (AV. p. 41) 


He also distinguishes three stages of Bhakti ( 1) that precedes Parok
a. 
ji'iana; (2) one that follows it; and (3) a third that comes after direct 
realization (Aparok
a;n(jna ) and wins the absolute grace (atyarthapra- 
si'tda) of God. It is this final stage of Bhakti that fully manife
ts, by 
the grace of God, the true relationship between the liva and Brahman 
and completes the aim of realization, viz. the manifestation of intrinsic 
bliss. These three stages are designated by Jayatirtha as Bhakti, Pakva. 
bhakti and paripakva.bhakti. The last one is an end in itself ( NS. p.605). 
It is most impressively described by Madhva himself as : 
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Here is a very striking and an almost unique feature of Madhva's 
philosophy of Bhakti. whose inspiration may be traced in the writings 
of the Mystics of Maharashtra and the Gosvamis of the Caitanya schoo1. 
It views sublime Bhakti, not as a means to an end, but a,
 an end in 
itself. The light of Bhakti shines brightly, not only on this side of 
release; but on the other shore of Mok
a as well. For the relation 
betweell the individual soul and the Supreme Being is not ,
oJ1lething that is 
.. ,mapped in release. For, this relation is not something that is extrinsic to 
the nature of the soul and imposed from outside by Upadhis, as in the 
Advaita system, It is, to Madhva, a sacred relation that holds good for 
all time; something that is r.ooted in the very nature and being ( svarfipa ) 
of the soul. Its destruetion would mean the destruction of the Jlva. It 
is a unique relation, a spiritual bond which is indestructible. It is the 
relation which the great Tamil poet-Saint Tayumanavar so well puts it as: 


Enru nan anru ni; un ar;limai allavo 1 


... 


Mukti is merely the shaking off of what is extrinsic to one's nature and 
reposing in one's own intrinsic nature. The intrinsic spiritual relation 
b:::tween the hum':in spirit and God is so dynamic in its magnetism that 
the attraction of the latter becomes more fully manifested in release than 
in Samsara. Indeed, it breaks thro' and finds expression there. in a 
thousand ways, which are beyond our understanding and analysis from 
here! Surely, it is not open to us, in Samsara, to peep into the released 
state and try to describe in detail the behavior of the blessed ones in 
release, towards the Lord or towards one another. That state of blessed- 
ness is obviously something beyond our comprehe.l1sion in its richness 
and glory. 


It is what the Bhagavata Pura'Tfa refers to as the intrinsic devotion 
of God-intoxicated souls like Sanaka, who feel a .I1atural bond of attra- 
ction to the Lord and go on practising Bhakti even after Siddhi (Mok?a) : 



 


1. Of. "I and 'rhon are coeval 
But then am I not your slave 
 .. 
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P..f Wfm f.Bt;
 
 I 



 
Rn 
('

a!luit tr
: II ( i. 7. 10 ) 


and who decline even the sp
cial status of S!iyujya and other forms of 
Mukti and are quite content with their joy of devotional surrender 
( atmanivedana ). 


;r<mev..rat i'r 

<W
1 Ej;f.4rt( BhiJ.g. iii,25, 34 ) 

:: 
:: 
:: 
:' 
:: 
tr
ii I 
r{j'oI.Tl1r<f if TIiff.<'f ':' ':' ':' ':' \I ( Op. dr. iii. 29. 13 ) 
Madhva himself, in th;:: suprem
 moo::! of his ecstatic devotion of 
this kind, gives expre:;sion to this same exalLed feeling, at the conclusion 
of his Mahabharata Tiitparya Nir'IJaya, thereby giving us a glimpse of the 
ripe maturity of his true devotion to the Lord: 
</': wfullT
uT: 
<ifqmf1ti'[: I 


!.TRf 
 
 w:r: W?1t.11 



CHAPTER XIJIX 


DHY ANA AND ITS PLACE. 


Madhva accepts the position of many Scriptural texts that direct 
perception of Goj (Aparok
adarSana) alone is the proximate cause of 
1 ( 
,. -- , ( .... (\, 
.. re ease from Samsara : Cf. ?
<r q 
<r;::r: <:f'U 
;q: 
i1 
I!. ; 
'
t<IT eqrr
<rr 
'F'1 

.:ff<rl-.TI :;: ,;, ,{: ,;: . ir(,.r :q 
 ',' * >I< 
. -.;, , ...-.:. 
But inasmuch as God is essentially incomprehensible (avyakta) in the 
fulness of His majesty, He cannot be visualized save by His favor 
(B.S. iii, 2, 23-27). Once favorably inclined, He reveals Himself 
( vivrl}ute lanii'n svam ), in any subtle form. The grace of God, which is 
the ultimate means of realizing Him, can only be obtained by prolonged 
contemplation (nididfzyasalla) of His perfections, with steadiness and 
devotion, to the be"t of one's capacity, Such contemplation of the Divine 
presupposes a preliminary study of the Scriptures (Sraval).a), which has 
then to be supplemented by deep thinking or reflection (manana), in 
order to clear the mind of all uncertainty and misconceptions that may 
be lurking there from time immemorial and whose presence will retard 
the constancy and flow of devotion. Hence the need for systematic 
philosophic inquiry and logical ascertainment of truth (jijnasa or vicara). 
The special attention given by Madhva philosophers to dialectic establish- 
ment of their Siddhanta and the refutation of rival theories has. thus, to be 
understood in the light of an indispensable necessity imposed by the very 
conditions of philosophic inquiry. It is not i.l1spired by a love of contro- 
versy as such or a desire to find fault with others. 


The knowledge acquired by study and stabilized by manana is 
then made the basis of steady contemplation: 



 +recrr CI'
 "'"IT'ci:IT CI'<I.
I<1I<i'l..j'.{I 



:;;r 
 -a+ra- 

 II 
This combination of Sraval,1a, Manana and Nididhyasana is termed 
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"Jijiiasa.." The last stage of the inquiry may take the form of Dhyana or 
contemplation: aWt
: (TP. iii, 3, 52 ), of certain chosen 
attributes of God or a profound rumination over the truths of Sastras 
(Sastrabhyasa) whose import has been definitely settled: ( f.11tIT('[
 WI"1f1f
 

 NS. 536 b) The contemplation of SilStrartha is thus treated hy 
Madhva as an independent form of Upasana, taught by the Upani
ads: 

ltf
q'CI
 
% ;w.nT +fu::t'«: I 
 1:1''1: (Taitt. Up. i, 9), It is pointed out 
that such study and reflection should be continued till all doubts arc set 
at rest. The chosen Guru alone would be competent to fix the time- 
limit up to which they should be carried on. (NS, p. 5:i5) Where such 
a perfect Guru is not available, one may study the original Hftstras whose 
import has been fixed by authentic persons. 


The study of Sa.stras is partly also an aid to contemplation. The 
other forms of spiritual discipline are Yama, Niyama, AS!1na, PrAQayama 
Pratyahara and DharaI)a taught by the Yoga Sastra, These arc to be 
treated as accessories to Dhyana. 


Dhyana, defined as 

cR:r
13(fRf:, is virtually the same as thc 
state of Samadhi or introspection taught by the Yoga system, These 
three stages of spiritual advance of Srava1)a, Manana and Dhyana corres- 
pond to the stages of learning (pa:1J4itya), reflection ( mal/fla) and 
introspection ( brahma'Tfya) referred to in the famous Upanj
adic text: 
o
: 
<t f.t
 1 ifrc
 fa'
, I 
 :or qfrOSc
 :or f;;-Fcf.m':q- 

 :or 
'"'. 
 
;wi '</T:q- 1'1lq
l:q- mijTOT: ::' ::: ::' ( Brh. Up. iii, 5,1 ) 


1. Madhva has pointedly rejected the view accepted h,v most; of t,I.., mOllern 
scholars and translat,ors of the Upani
ad, that," II Bmhmin shoulll hl'collm ,lis- 
gusted with learning" (Hume, Thi'l'teen P'l'inoipn.l lfl'ani:?arls, p, 112), Ho 
points out ((},B. ii, 52) that. if a t.urning away ill Innnt.:11 ttvcrsion 
( vlJ'i'l'iiU1Ja ) from 
, ifR'!I' amI ijFr had heon intend",l 1.0 ho eOllvny"a 
by the text, it would bave used the pl'oper f(rllrumatinal Ct]J;O: qr(iJ'2-
rn:. 
 



CHAPTER L 


PRATIKOPASANA 


There are numerous texts in the AralJ-yakas and Upani
ads which 
prescribe, almost at random, the meditation of any physical, adhidaiva or 
other principles as Brahman: iIT+r 

(
('f' 

 

t


 m'li'u
: I 
am
 


: I at
 3i1'1irof j;f
 I ati'(q




fJtITWa I 
;ri!'f 

q , 
 
 

 I These numerous identifications of the 
adhibhautika, adhyatma and other essences with Brahman thro' vibhakti. 
siJ,maniidhikara1Jya ( case-apposition) very naturally raises the question: 
whether they are meant to be taken as a meditation of their ide.l1tity 
( abhedopasana ). The usual answer give.l1 to this question is that such 
texts are to be taken as prescribing" PratIkopasana "or symbolic medi. 
tation. For the sake of efficacy of meditation, these v"arious objects of 
meditation are to be 'treated' as Brahman, for the nonce. In other 
words, the idea of Brahman is to be mentally superimposed on them, so 
that they could be viewed and meditated upon in an enhanced status. 
This is SaIhkara's explanation of what constitutes Pratikopasana: 

 
 
 

«i, 
t>rm
 
?':qq'r:<fRt
 I !1fcr;rr
f6<r9 

 II 
Ramanuja also agrees with Samkara's interpretation of Pratikopasanas 
that in respect of such Upasanas as wit 
&(
qHftq it is .I1ot Brahman that 
is the true object of meditation, but only the mind and other objects and 
that as it is conducive to prosperity to look upon and treat the inferior 
as superior, as in looking upon the King's servant as the King, even so, 


Contd.- 
( Pii'f}, ii, 3, 28), 'I'hat apart, it i
 absurd to suggest that true Jiiiinins ever 
get tired of or fed np with hearing, knowing and reflecting more and 
more about God: if
 a

 
U
lf!!'N
cr I <T::cr 
rf.r.,t +r
+rrffl:
orOf 

feI:;j*qfct I ar
fJTi'fR:q 
1firtt.,rl:J: I <T:or 1:t
t 
 

 m 1 am
. 

 II It is interesting to note that Samkara also in his G,B, (ii, 11 ) 
has cited the B'l'lb Up, text in a seuse which is fally in agreement with 
Mac1hva's. See Sarhkara B.S.B, iii" 4, 47, (Of. also : 
 

 

 
 
cn ( Anandagiri on above). 
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for purposes of meditation, the mind and other objects are to be medi- 
tated upon as Brahman. 1 


Madhva'
 views :;ire quite different here, He refuses to countenance 
the idea of any superimposition of Brahma-dn,ti on any Prat'ika, however 
sacred or exalted it may be: <T m ., 
 1;t: I ' "I1l1 q(

m{f I 
<:f1Wir 

+;fR<rT., !1ffi
 
rrg-: <6T<:rT I (B.S,B. iv, 1, 4.) The proper way of 
Upasana of any PraUka is to meditate on Brahman as being present in it: 

, Qc';:if
 :a-qr
 
 II (B.S. iv. 1,4). It is but natural to expect 
the mystic way of speaking in regard to so profound a subject-matter as 
God-realization and the means thereof, in the Ara'{l-yakas and the Upa. 
ni
ads which are noted for their love of secrecy and esotericism : 



r
5r<.rr 
 
 itqr: Q

: II 
Even in the writings of modem mystics, the tendency to resort to mystic 
modes of expressio.l1 is not rare. Madhva derives the key to the proper 
interpretation of the subject of Prat'ikopasana in Vedanta from the 
famous passage of the Aitareya Araf/'yaka (iii, 2, 3 ) which he quotes in 
his works: 1:!;ff m 
'"IT 11


 
rnt
, 1:!;Q
T 3{'
:, 
 +r
rn
 g;:
:, 


1ra- f

, 1:!;
r
, 
r.;g, 
f.f\":rTg, 

 

tEtflit<r :qme<rr:q
ir II 2 It is 
interesting to note that the expression +rrm1J".:a- occurring in the above 
passage has been explained by SaIhkara also in his commentary on B,S. 
i,' 1, 15 as "Upasanil." This shows that Madlzva represents corredly and 
faithfully the genuine tradition of the Vedic and Upani
adi(' Seers in regard 
to the principles and technique of Bralunopasana.. 



 


While repudiating the view that the Pratika should be meditated upon 
as " A.tman " Samkara and Ra.manuja are ready not only to condone but 
to approve of a conscious superimposition of the idea of the Upasya 
( Brahman) on thc object chosen for meditation on the ground that it 


1. 
qqr +fi1 
'1T
: I 3N
2" :a--@

 
 I <1":ifr '[(<1"rcU <:ru: I 


( Verltintadipa, iv, I, Ii ), 


2, 'It is this l'araru5.tnmn in(lcetl that the votaries of I;tg Vo,]a meditate upon 
in the g-reat Uktha, t,he A<1hvaryus in t,he nJ'e, the Challclog'as in. the Mahii.. 
vrata; Him in. Heaven, i9
 the A.ktisa, in. the waters; 'in thl' o
a<1his Ilud in 
aU beil1gH', 
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would serve to enhance the status of the PratIka. But while such medita- 
tion may enhance the status of the Pratika, it would almost certainly 
lower the status of Brahman; for in allowing ourselves to think of and 
meditate on a limited object or symbol as God, there is a great danger of 
spiritual fall. There will be no escaping the fact that when one meditates 
upon one thing as another, the identity will apply both ways, It is there- 

 
}, fore flimsy to talk of meditating upon any Prntrka whatsoever as 
Brahman : 






,

 f.j;<Taff.
 


(j<;liI<;';
I
 

 
: II (A V. p, 55 b. ) 


As a true Theist, Madhva feels that he cannot be a party to any interpre- 
tation of the Sutra : 

, (iv, 1,5), which will either condone or 
approve of any conscious superimposition of the idea of Brahman on any 
symbol or PratIka used in meditations. That will, he feels, be a virtual 
sanction of idolatry: 


cr

iR'f <fTl:ilWfI{fcr 
 ;rcrfI. (A V ). 


t No Christian missionary could have been more critical of the profanity 
of idol worship than Madhva has been, here. If one should plead that in 
such meditations we tend to annihilate the PratIka as such, we have only 
) 
'Ii to say that it is hardly a fact. For, if we really do so, there would be no 
talk of Pratikopasana as such, as the Pratlka itself would not be there, 
any longer: 
<r
q7.j'
 :qiTT
t, !Ff: !1cfrOf
 
 For these and other 
reasons, Madhva discards the interpretation given by Samkara and Ra- 
manuja for this SUtra (iv, 1, 5) and finds a better interpretation for it 
by treating it as constituting a new adhikarar;a. According to his inter- 
pretation, the Supreme Being should always be meditated upon as 
BRAHMAN i. e. as being endowed with infinite attributes and as 
transcending all. 
In meditating on Brahman, the devotee may concentrate on one 
or more attributes of divinity according to his spiritual fitness and capa- 
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city. The highest number of attributes open to human comprehcnsion are 
four,t tho' the Scriptures posit an infinite number of attributes of the 
Supreme Being (Human) souls that can not concentrate on more than one 
attrubute are termed" Tp.1a-Jlvas ,. by Madhva. The range of attributes 
UpO.l1 which superhuman souls like the gods 2 and the J;t
is can meditate is 
much wider and only the four-faced Brahma can meditate on most 
of them: 


"'R'<I<;.I"I...... 
fu
; 

: I 


: 


:II 


:a-qy
: * * * * * * ( A'1Ju.Bh(i
ya ) 
This sort of contemplative correlation and sublimation of both positivc 
and negative attributes of the Divine Being is known as "GUl)Opa. 
samhara " : 



 
 


 
MCf: I 
<IT

 
'(<l11ljl-t:<l : * * * II 


( Madhva, B. S. B, ) 


Madhva says further that among all the attributes of Brahman, to be 
meditated upon, the attribute of "Bhumatva ", infinitude, is the chief one 
which is to be meditated upon in unison with the other attributes like 
ananda. In other words, each one of the attributes of Brahman, chosen 
for meditation is to be viewed as infinite in range and content. 
The Upani@ads represent; Brahman as Bhuma, and Pur{1a in every 


1. Of, "l'here are only two !lttributl;s of God or whil:h WI;, luuuanH, have II.ny 
knowledge at all. '1'he being of Hocl is not however confined within the limits 
of human experiencc, Our kllowle<1ge of God is real so far a.
 it gOOl!, .But 
reality is beyond UH, 'I'harl; arl; an infinite number of otlwr aspects of thl; 
Deity along which we cannot travel. since we are rl;strictL'<1 to two Ihll;S of 
approach only, viz" mind and matter," W, Q, Bond. TII'rI'I' 'l'ltin,q$ PIlat 
Matto'l'-Religion, PItiZosopny and SoionlJo, p,73, Watts, Loudon, 
2, According to Madhva, the Bralt'1lla$ut'l'(u as "Para- Yirlyii. " are meant for the 
benefit of the gods also, Hence, the detailH therein, of GUJ]opasamhiira by 
them also, Reference to the mode of Laya of the gods preparatory to their 
release (B. S. iv, 2, 1-1(i ) as interpreted by Madhva, which V. S, Ghate finds 
unaccountable, is also to be similarly understood, As the B. S. discuss the 
fitness and the right of the" god$" to Brahmavidyii" these other questions 
concerniIig their Sadhana and goal, raised by Madhva, should cause uo 
surprise I 
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respect and emphasize the contemplatio.l1 of this distinctive aspect as the 
source of the highest spiritual realization: <it 
 
+rT ac!3
 ifr#t 
i1fu; I 

<r !3
 I (Chan. Up. vii, 23). Human intelligence may be unable to 
form a precise idea of the infiniteness of any attribute of God. The con- 
ception of such infinitude may also differ according to different levels of 
comprehension. There is however nothing to feel absolutely sceptic about 
forming some idea of what it would be like, within the limits of our own 
understanding. Jayatirtha gives us a good example. Tho' infinite is the 
number of years and the number of months that must have gone by since 
the beginning of time, we are still able to conceive of some difference 
in the infinitude of these two ideas of infinitude. The same is the case 
with the different conceptions of the infinite attributes of God which 
different Adhikarins are able to form. 


1'. M. -:.10 



UHAP1'1.at LI 


BIMBOPASANA 


As already pointed out, the eternal and intimate relation in which 
individual souls stand to the Paramatman is conceived by Madhva as a 
peculiar metaphysical relation of constant dependence of the Jivas on 
Brahman, not merely in respect of their external outfit of body and 
senses etc" but even in regard to their very being and becoming. This 
relation, it has been stated already, is something that is intrinsic to 
the very nature of the souls and has nothing physical about it. It is 
difficult to express it in terms of any other relation within our empiri- 
cal grasp. The term" Bimbapratibimbabha.va ( Original and Reflection) 
which has been su
gested for it, by Madhva, is to b
 taken as the near- 
est parallel to it in our experience. It is not, however, to be taken 
literally as depending on any external factor or condition (Upa.dhi), as 
in the Advaita school, which would at once render it a conditioned rela- 
tion and therefore terminable. It is, to Madhva, an indissoluble and 
perpetual relation ( Svarupasambandha ). It is a relation of intrinsic 
dependence of the Jiva and his essential characteristics of reality, con- 
sciousness and bliss, It is coeval with the Jrva ( ;qr;r
m
 ) and becomes 
fully manifested in release. The bondage of Samsiira is itself due to this 
relation being missed by the Jfva and becoming obscured by a false sense 
of independence in respect of his Satta, pratiti and pravrtti. No won- 
der that among the various forms of Upiisanii, the meditation on the 
Bimba-aspect of the Lord has been stressed by Madlwa as the sine qua 
non of Aparok
a : 


\1
sfq *ITf
 ffi<n:q

if 1fcA 
<rfct ( NV. iii, 3 ). 


Madhva's commentator gives an example. Mok
a is attainable only 
after 'death'. But that does not mean that one gets Mok
a at the 
time of any death at random from among the innumerable ones thro' 
which one has to pass, in the course of one's transmigratory career. 
The same is the case with Bimbopiisanii. as the requisite of Mok
a. 
The conception of Bimbopasanii and Bimbaparok
a may well be consi- 
dered to fall under the domain of mystic communion between God and 
soul in Madhva's religious philosophy. By its very nature, it is a 
consummation which is beyond discursive thought, for elucidation. 



OHAPTER I,II. 


PLACE OF GRACE IN REDEMPTION 


According to Madhva, this knowledge of God is not a mere 
intellectual realization of the Deity. It is more a feeling of deep 
attraction and attachment arising from the knowledge of Bimbapratibim- 
babhava between God and soul and sustained by a sense of spontaneous 
affection flowing from it. Hence, in Bhakti, there is the element of 
knowledge and attachment combined. In the last analysis, then, it is 
,not pure knowledge that puts an end to the bondage of souls, but the 
grace of God, in spontaneous appreciation of the soul's surrender. If is 
Divine grace that plays the most dedJ'ive role in the .final deliverance of 
. the souls, according to Madhva. On this point, he differs considerably 
from other Vediintins, partcularly Absolutists, to whom it is knowledge 
per se that constitutes the highest means of release. Madhva derives 
his idea from the Srutis, which emphasizc, in addition to knowledge, 
the importance of "vision" and "grace of God falling on the 
individual ., : 




 W1r 
 
+
 3mi!T 
 
 
 I 


The difference is due to the difference' in the conception of the origin of 
bondage. The Advaitic conception of bondage as the outcome of a 
mysterious ignorance concealing the nature of Brahman. which is 
automatically destroyed by the dawn of knowledge, of the iitman and 
its essential identity with the Brahman: 
rrif+r
 Frar&
, leaves no 
room for any kind of personal intervention of a Deity or its grace, in 
the termination of this ignorance. It is within the power and compe- 
tence of knowledge (alone) to destroy ignorance, just as it is within the 
competence of light to destroy darkness. Once this ignorance is destoyed, 
the spirit of man shines forth in its pristine form as a matter of course: 

 <lI
I'1Q.IM : I (Srihar
a). 
+rr +ft&:
 

<?Ta.m: I There is, thus, 
no scope for the intervention of Divine grace in the accomplishment of 
,Avidyanivrtti, as such: d
 ::cr, 

R.fT
 
r fcI;+ft
{1
., 
 if 
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iI
:
 SR{t lf
lfl<;'<:\I<1I: 
 srm: 

 I 
 
 
sr<ftqm 
 f.)<fd<J,cCt
 ( NS. p. 18). 


This is the strict metaphysical position of the Advaita, accepted by the 
older writers, But later writers have been obliged to relax its uncompro- 
mizing rigidity and make a compromise with Theistic tendencies by conce- 
ding some sort of a remote connection of know
edge with grace. 
Accordingly, grace is required to create a " taste for Advaita": 



"ot\I
"i1i.i
<I 
a9T
 ( Kha'lJ4ana ). 


This is a very unsatisfactory position. As a Theist, Madhva naturally 
opposes such devious pleas. The theory of Brahmaji'iiinavada has got to 
be abandoned as metaphysically untenable. And with it goes the dogma 

1'1

I<1
 
. We come back to the position that the vision of God 
and His grace are both necessary : 
.::r <f 
ff > ; t 
m

m ' 
':lf
1If 
 ijif 


 8ffiiIT 
 CI'-t 
'J' 
 *** if m (

:) 
, 
 
 ::: * '" A proper harmonization of these Srutis will lead to 
the acceptance of gmce as the most potent factor in achieving deliverance. 
Taking his stand on both the groups of text.
, Madhva argues a strong 
case for the necessity of Divine grace. No man, says he, can be saved 
by the sheer force of his knowledge: 
* >\< * .\< * *
"' 
 
 I 


sfq 
(
 : 
ft 
(AV) 


Jayatirtha throws great light on this point 
: 

 .m,; '3'
; It.t J 

 
CI' I (€f;i. wrcrcm !:tlI
I<'I...(q II ( TP. iii, 3, 49): 
 
 
I f.iig 
 +f4lo:tlztCC II (NS. 527). 


All this is because the Divine will itself and not merely a beginning- 
less ignorance is or can be the ultimate explanation of bondage, as has 
already been explained. This idea finds expression in Saiva philosophy 
also and is supported by the B. S. iii, 2, 5 and Svet Up. vi, 16. Riimanuja 
under B. S. iii, 2, 4, comes to very near the same position as Madhva on 
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the question of what causes the bondage of souls. But his theory does 
not take us beyond the stage of "aniidikarmaparamparii"; which we shall 
see, will not be a final explanation of God's concealing or obscuring the 
self-luminosity of the Jivas. 


According to Madhva, the SiItra; 

 ;:r O
q+r. (iii, 2, 19), 
emphasizes the role of Bhakti in finally manifesting to the Jiva his natural 
and innate affinity with Brahman as Its Pratibimba. Such knowledge of 
his true relation to Brahman lies hidden from the understanding of the 
Jlva, by the will of God Himself, (B.S. iii, 2, 5) in the state of bondage 
when he is encrusted by Avidya, Kama, Karma etc, It is by the quality 
of Bhakti ( devotion) that the Jiva can rise above these impediments and 
obscurations of his real personality and realize his true relationship to 
God. Madhva understands the simile of water, ( ambuvat ) employed by 
the SiItrakara here, as an allusion to the quality of clinging consistence of 
devotion (like that of water), which alone will enable the soul to know, 
realize and adhere closely and intimately to God. forever, in the final 
realization of his intimate and inseparable relation of Bimbapratibimba- 
bhava to Him. Bearing in mind the keynote of the Sadhanadhyaya in 
which this Sutra is placed, every thoughtful student of the Sutras will be 
impressed by this original and felicitous interpretation of the keywords 
of the SiItra: ambuvat and graha'IJam. It is also the best mystic interpretation 
of this remarkable SfJ,tra. If, as Radhakrishnan says, ,. all signs indicate 
that it (Mysticism) is likely to be the religion of the future "1, the world's 
unborn soul also willfind in Madhva's interpretation of the Sfttra: 
 

 ;:r o
(Cf+r. the very core of Mysticism. However, one can hardly 
expect a dry critic like V. S. Ghate, who seems to have started with a 
preconceived notion against Madhva that" the very fantastic and forced way 
in which Madhva interprets many of the SfJ,tras leaves no doubt that he 
would even have set aside the Sutras themselves; but that their uncontested 
authoritativeness prevented him from doing so" to understand and appreciate 


1. Easte'nt RQ
ipion8 and Weltern Tliought, Preface, h:. 
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the great poetic beauty and deep philosophical suggestiveness of this 
interpretation concerning so refined and deep-seated a spiritual emotion of 
the human breast as Bhakti or to pronounce any other judgment upon it 
than that it is a " very fantastic" one. l In the light of what has been 
stated above, it will be seen that it is not merely a bold and original 
interpretation, but contextually the most appropria'te one. The topic of 
Bhakti is quite in order, here, in Pada ii, after the discourse on If Yair!- 
gya " in the previous j]('lda, 2 Even according to Sarhkara, the topic here 
relates to the Bimbapratibimbabhava between Brahman and Ji:vas. 3 But 
in so far as such a relation is a purely fictitious one according to Samkara, 
its relevance to Sadhanadhyiiya would be' open. to 'q uestion, as s'uch 
knowledge (of their Bimbapratibimbabhava, brought about by Upadhis, 
as between the Sun and its reflection, supposed to be estabiished here as 
a Siddhanta view) would be a hindrance to realization, rather than 
a help, inasmuch as true realization, according to Sarhkara, 
ould 
consist in shaking off the idea of Bimbapratibimbabhava caused by 
Upiidhis. The use of the douhle negative construction in Sutra iii, '2, 19, is 
also a strong indication that it is a Siddhiinta-Sutra, as taken by Madhva. 


'. 


Viidiraja, in his gloss on the TP. of Jayat'irtha, has done a great 
service to Madhva's philosophy by bringing out the .fill! beauty and depth of 
thought and feeling that are hidden behind Madhva's original interpretation 
of the Sutra in question, It is worthwhile quoting his explanation: 


r
 I +f'Ri!ImcrTCJ:.' 
 <Mi

, lffi:. (
!1
CJ:. * :,: :;: * *, 


, 


1. Iror a refutation of V. S. Ghate'H criticismH of J\larlhva'H interpret!tt,ion of the 
Bral.masfJ.tra seo my History of D1'aita SoMol of J""da?lta and its Lit/'r- 
attire, Vol. J, pp, 131-59. 


:' 


2. Of. iVI, q
 
 
: '
a- W
 II (Samkara, B.B, iii, 1, 1). 


3. Ritmanuja'H interpretation of this adhikartJ?}a as int,ender] to show that Brah- 
man is not vitiated by the jmperfeotions of the world. tho' immanent in it 
is, besides being unoonnected with the subject of Sfulhanavicara, not entirely 
free from redundancy ( See his commentary on i, 2, 8), 
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( TP. Gurvarthadipika, Udipi 1954 p. 139 ). 


[ Even tho' for brevity's sake, the SUtrakara should have used the express
 
ion" on account of lack of Bhakti (the real nature of the soul's relation to 
God is not rcvealed to him )," yet, it should be bornc in mind that hc has 
chosen to use thc words " Ambuvat " ( likc water) in ordcr to embody a 
succinct definition of Bhakti at the same time. Kecping this intcntion of 
the Sutrakara in mind, the commentator, Madhva, has accordingly render
 
ed the word" A;nbuvat" by the w6rd " Snehena" (with loving attach- 
ment) and the word" Grahal)a "by the word" Jiiana " (understanding 
or grasping). For, Bhakti is the same as love of God lighted by a full 
knowledge of His majesty. It is true the Sutrakara could have written 
" 


" (because He is not known thro' love) to convey his 
meaning, explicitly, But there is a special purpose in introducing a metA- 
phor here. It is well known that viscosity is an inborn and deep-rooted 
quality of water. Man's love of God ( Bhakti) should have this quality 
of clinging firmly to God at all costs. It is only such a love that 
is capable of revealing to thc soul his true relation to God, as His Prati
 
bimba. It is to convey so much deep meaning that the Siltrakara, who is 
a master of language and thought, has used a telling metaphor here to 
emphasize the greatness of the quality of Bhakti and its place among 
Sadhanas ]. 


Jayati'rtha brings out the rationale of Madhva's position with his 
characteristic brilliance and clarity of thought. We cannot attribute 
the condition of bondage, ultimetely, to any of the familiar causes of 
Kama, Karma etc., each of which h'ls a beginning. Even supposing that 
each previous stage of Kama, Karma etc., begets the next one and so on, 
it should be open to tl:!.e soul to get back its original Ilnct essential charM- 
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teristic of self-luminosity, in the states of deep sleep and universal dis. 
solution, when there is no play of any kind of desire or activity. But 
this is not found to be the case. Hence, there must be something above 
and beyond Gur actions and desires (however beginningless ), which must 
be regarded as having cast a veil of ignorance on our essential self-lumi. 
nosity, from time immemorial. This original substance may therefore 
be identified with what the Sastras speak of under different names as 
"Maya.", "Avidya", and "Prak.!.-ti", obscuring the self-luminous soul (which 
is finite). For, it is in the nature of "Maya" or " Prakrti" to act as 
an obscuring agency. But then, as this" Maya" or" Prakrti " is only an 
insentient principle, it cannot be said to function independently and of 
its own freewill. In this way, we are led to accept the position that 
ultimately it is God Himself that obscures the Svarapa-Caitanya (self- 
luminosity) of the Jivas, by means of ( 1) the above.mentioned principle 
of Prakrti endowed with the three GUQ.as ( of Sattva, ra;as, and tama,f) 
and which in the $astras is also known as " Avidya" because it acts as- 
an obstacle to the soul's attaining its self-luminosity and knowledge of its 
true nature; and (2) by His own wonderful and inscrutable power 
( acintyadbhuta..sakti ).1 
As the ultimate cause of the bondage of the Souls, in this sense, 
God is also the source of their release: 
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This mysterious power or will of God also is known by the names of 
" Prakrti" "Maya".l These two different senses in which the terms are 
used in the Sastras should be carefully noted to avoid confusion. 


This " Mayic" power of God also has two aspects, one that obscu. 
res the soul from comprehending its OW.I1 essence in full and another 
t which precludes the vision of the Lord to the fullest possible extent: 
3i
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Jf: II (B. T. X, 87, 13-15). 


It is only the grace of God that can raise these last veils of bondage 
and uncover the true nature of the self to itself and reveal the true nature 
of the Lord to it : 
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II (NS. p, 19b). 
Da..
gupta I. Phil, iv, p. 159 fn, 3) hA.s unhappily >niS(J!tot8a the last sentence 
in the above passage from the NS, and misinterpreted it, as a consequence. 
He has also, on this account, drawn the el'roneous conclusion that "Ignorance" 
in Madhva's philosophy is a " n
{lati1)8 substanoe." The fact is that it is a 
positive substance (

) in Madhv .'ssystem, Of. if' erq- 
_ 

q qftq
:; fcj; om:r, Wa:r Ci'2f 
+rqmra- 
11: I (NS. p. 64b). 
1. Cf. 
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""<.?I<1re! q;V-Jer II" (Madhva, BSB. i, 4, 25 ). 
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Not aU our Karma, or Jna.na or even Bhakti can achieve this without the 
grace of the Lord to withdraw this obscuration from the Ji:va: 
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(['t '3(.JITq, 31'olf
rrr Cff
i fiiJ'rrr lita;rrm'ft: II ( Madhva, N. V. iii, 
3. 33). Such is the raison d' etre of Divine grace, according to Madhva. 
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CHAP'fER LllI 


APAROKSA-JNANA OR GOD-REALIZATION. 


Madhva distinguishes carefully and sharply between Dh
ana and 
" Aparok
a. This is clear from his definition of the former as continuous 
flow of m
diate knowledge ( '3{f<iG:
"l\'1([ e:RTTY'f
:); while the latter is, 
as its names Aparok
a and Siik
tkiira show, a direct vision of the 
Supreme Being, in its" Bimba.form". The form reyealed in Dhyana 
is therefore regarded as just a mental picture of the Yogin's own 
construction, while the one visualized in Aparok
a, is the actual 
revelation of God in His Bimba.form, as He is : 





or
 




I (R,V.vi,47, 18). 
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+r<rfa' I ( TP. ii, 3. 50 ). 


... What is presented in Dhyiina is thus only an image constructed by the 
impressions of the mind, It is just a substitute and not the original form 
of God: i1

 
cmr..( B, S. iii, 2, 37) <r
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 II (B, S. B). This i s stilI m ore 
clearly explained by Trivikrama Pal).q.itacarya: 
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The highest stage is, therefore, one in which the Yogi or Sadhaka 
is face to face with the object of his meditation and intuits the Divine 
Form, which is his archetype (Bimba). This is technically terrried 
Bimbaparok
a, which is the highest form of spiritual perception, without 
which no one can hope to be released ( B. S, iii, 3,53) : ;:r :q 
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This vivid flash-like intuitive perception of one's own Bimba marks 
the journey's end. It is the fulfilment and culmination of all Siidhanas. 
It is what is known as Aparok
ajf1ana, which is the penultimate state of 
final release. 


Its intensity and vividness vary according to the innate capacity of 
the selves. In the case of human beings, it is said to be like a lightning- 
flash; in respect to Devas like the blaze of the Sun. The gods Garuqa 
and Rudra visualize it like a reflection of their own faces in a 
mirror and the four-faced Brahma sees it in clear outlines ( Taitt. 
Up. BhiJ
ya). 


Tho' the Supreme Being is ex hypothesi unmanifest (avyakta ) it is 
possible, says Madhva, to visualize it thro' grace : 
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( Nii,raya'IJadhyiitma, q. B, S. B, iii, 2, 27 ). 


The Supreme is pleased to reveal itself to the devotees thro' sheer grace : 
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 (Ka
ha Up, ) 


But for this cO.l1descension on the part of Brahman, it can never be visual- 
ized by any finite being, however much one may try : 


'R: l:lk+lllf'4..l
 a
'
I
i:f I ;:r Gitq
:q'f , 
" 
( B.S.B. iii, 2, 23 ) 


Brahman is essentially unma.l1ifest and formless. Unlike the elements of 
fire etc. which are insensible in their subtle ( tanmfUra) form, but visible 
and manifest in their gross form, Brahman has no such diversity of 
aspects as gross and subtle. Hence, it is always and essentially avyakta 
( unmanifest). But tho' it is essentially avyakta, it reveals itself to the 
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Upasaka, by its own grace and inscrutable power. Without Brahman's 
choosing to reveal itself, in this way, no one can ever visualize the 
limitless one, 
Aparolqlajiiiina, then, is something which, by its very nature, defies 
any more explicit description. It is to be experienced and felt. Words' 
are hardly adequate to describe it. It is a flash-like revelation of the 
Supreme, at the fruitio.l1 of a long and arduous process of srava'lJa, manana 
and nididhyasana, in the fulness of absolute self.surrendering devotion. to 
God, as our Bimba. Ultimately, it is He that must choose to reveal 
Himself pleased by the hungering love of the soul. The Pratibimba (soul) 
must turn in and seek and see his Bimba in himself. That is Aparoktla. 
jiiina: a m+t../J'IICJiI-1 
 I 
Such direct perception of God is attainable only when the mind is 
specially attuned to the Supreme by full discipline of Srava'lJa. manana 
and dhyana. Such a perception is immediate and achieved thro' the mind 
specially perfected for the task : j:f

 ( K.a
ha Up,) 
f.r

 a:mr
 II ( Nym. p. 629 ). 


Vyasaraja explains further that texts like ( ;q;+fo'Iijf if 
 11 which deny the 
power of the mind to reveal Brahman have reference to minds not pro. 
perly trained; because there are other texts which establish the capacity 
of the' ripe and disciplined mind' to do so. Texts like (
 if 
 1 
do not however conflict with the ability of the mind to reveal the Brah- 
man. Such texts merely show that the mind should be perfected 
and disciplined by 
rava'lJa, manana and dhyana, before it can be made to 
visualize the Brahman when such direct revelation is given to it by the 
grace of God Himself. Aparok
ajnana is believed to confer marvellous 
powers of eight.fold Siddhis etc. 
The Ramanuja school does not recognize Aparolqlajiiana as consti. 
tuting a distinctive stage in spiritual realization, According to this 
school, the highest stage of spiritual attainment open to the Sa.dhaka is that 
of nididhyasana itself and the highest personal impression of the Supreme 
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Being that one can have in this world does not rise above one's own 
mental image of the Supreme formed thro' constant flow of thought and 
meditation: 
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'ya i, 1, 1 ) 


This means that there is no room in the Ramanuja school for a distinctive 
state of Brahmaparok
a or direct vision or immediate intuitive perception 
of God. in this life, other than the mental image conjured up by the 
ci
votee thro' constant flow of meditative recollection: 
.<:Jrrt '<T 
- 




 (Vedanta Desika on R.G.B. vii, 1), This means that 
th
' bighest kit1d . of direct experience of God open to man as a seeker is 
but mediate (Parok?avftti). Such an experience will be no better than 
a niental construct and, therefore, in the final analysis, not the same as a 
, . 
direct immediate perception of the Lord. Ramanuja says that the expe- 
r
ence of Dhyiina, tho' mediate, call be so clear and vivid as to he almost 
i",nmediate ( 
:U<T
.IFiT<I;r: ) which is thus explained by Desika: (

(f
 
({
rrrc<fi'flli, r.ro;:UC11"a'<IT G:

+rTrrr'IiKcCf4r.r ), that the mental impression 
of the Lord achieves a vividness that is almost equal to a direct presenta- 
ti!>n. Desika proceeds further to illustrate his poi.l1t by the examples of 
the extravagant fancies of a person deeply in love with a woman and the 
'obsessions of those seized by a sense of fear and so on : 
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(Bhavabhuti, MalatimEidhava, v, 10,) ,- Quoted by Vedanta t>esika 
0.11 R.G.B. p. 415, Ananda Press Edn. Madras. 
Such a view is not acceptable to Madhva, as it reduces Aparok
a. 
jiiana to the level of a pure fan:y. That will be hardly in keeping 
with the profound reality, dignity and supreme significance attach- 
ed to Brahmasak
a.tkara in Indian philosophical tradition as the highest 
and the most desirable state consummation of man's philosophical quest: 
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 ( Prasna Up. ) 


As Vyasaraya points out, in his Nyayamrta, Ramanuja's view reduces 
th.
 texts, which refer to the direct visualization of the Lord by the 
great Seers and mystics as the highest means of deliverance, to a 
figurative level. Apart from that, it is difficult to see how a meditative 
cognition can be said to attain a vividness of presenta tion (

 . 

:) equal to that of an actual immediate presentation ( "'
(<1

I<1I"11I{ ). 
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It cannot be in the sense of its acquiring a deeper content and a wider 
range of details than a mere remembrance.series. For, a recollective 
experience cannot voss
ess a wider range or deeper content than the 
original experience from which it is derived or the memory image from 
which it flows. As for actual identity, with immediate perception, it 
is out of the question. It is, no doubt, possible to imagine that there is 
an immediacy of experience in such cases by auto-suggestion or under 
abnormal psychological conditions. But that will not alter the hard 
facts of reality and, in any case, it will be too much to expect deli. 
verance by such means I 
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VIII. DOCTRINE OF MUKTI 


OHAPTER LIV 


NATURE OF THE RELEASED STATE AND ITS STAGES 


In each system of thought, the doctrine of Salvation is determmed by 
the conception of the nature of souls and God. The Buddhists believe in 
NirvaJ;la or utter annihilatIon of personality as the highest end and aim of 
life. The reason is simple. They don't recognize, even in Samsara, a 
permanent self other than the five skandhas, as a transmigrating spirit. 
He.l1ce, the question of the survival of any such non-material principle 
after the achievement of release does not arise! Some modern apologists 
of Buddhism, who try to argue that NirvaQ.a is not extinction of self-consc- 
iousness, or of the Atman, know not what they are talking about. Buddhism 
is a frank and fearless Nairatmyavada and that is that. The Monists 
hold the absorption of the individual self in Brahman to be the highest 
form of realization, as individuality is merely the result of a pluralization 
by A vidya and is not an intrinsic fact. Madhva's conception of the 
metaphysical dependence of souls on God as His Pratibimbas, not in the 
sense of a false reflection, but as coeval and co-eternal but dependent and 
finite bei.ags controlled by God as their antaryami and his acceptance of 
intrinsic difference and gradatio.l1 of fitness (yogyata) among them, as i.adivi- 
duals, lead naturally to the persistence of an irreducible distinction among 
these and from God, in respect not only of the quality and degree of 
intrinsic bliss enjoyed by them but also in their capacities for such enjoy- 
ment. The final state, according to Madhva, is marked by a complete 
absence of all traces of pain, evil and suffering, coupled with a positive 
enjoyment of inherent spiritual ananda. This bliss has nothing material 
about it and is not conditioned by the possession or enjoyment of material 
objects. Ergo, there is no fear of its being ever diminished or tainted by 
evil or otherwise becoming tiresome: 
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( Prasna Up. i, 16 ). 
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The criticism that in such a description of the released state we 
are only transferring the distinctio.l1s a.l1d values of this life to a world 
beyond loses its point when it is remembered that the bliss in quest. 
ion is not at all dependent on the presence of external material objects 
and that it is something welling up from the nature of the selves themsel. 
ves. Else, any dynamic conception of release would be liable to the facile 
critioism that it involves a transference of values of this life to the beyond. 
Is release a state of blissful existence? If so, we are hankering after a 
certain value ofHfe Ilnd seeking it there! Is it a state of absolute free. 
dom from all pain and shortcomings? Even so, we are simply transferring 
what we regard as valuable here, to a life beyond I The charge of transfer. 
ence of values is thus a game at which two ca.l1 play. Madhva maintains 
that the realization of truth does not mean the abolition of the plurality 
of life or the personality of selves; but only the removal of the false sense 
of separate.l1ess and independence, which is at the root of Samsara. There 
is no question of transference of values, when it is stated that the bliss of 
Mukti is not an external possession of souls but an essential characteristic 
of their being that manifests itself completely, there. That these released 
souls do not get themselves dissolved in the Absolute is clear from 
texts like: amur;; <'Uj

ctl{i:T 
: ( R. V. i, 35.6 ) '3' a1i!(1(Cf

II<1: (R. V. 
x, 90, 2) 
t qoo 
: (Mbh. xii), which attribute to the Supreme 
Being the same kind of sovereignty over the world of the released, as in 
respect of this one. The text:., 
 \te (Brh. Up. iv, 5, 13) has refer. 
ence only to the termination of empirical consciousness, even as inter. 
preted by Sarilkara: ., OS!' 
 



 

 
 I 
It cannot, therefore, be cited as evidence against the persistence of 
Svarupajiiana of souls, claimed by Dvaitins, Passages like 
 <IT 
6Pf11RilT 

R'
Rt!:filf (Brh. Up. iv, 5. 14) have been cited by Madhva, in 
support of the persistence of personality in release, in its refined 
state. This text of the Brh. Up. makes two significant statements 
1) that the Atman is indestructible (avina.sf) and (2) that his attributes 
also are inviolable ( anucchi/ti.dharma ). The former carries an implied 
refutation of Buddhist Nairatmyavada and the latter of the Nirvise$.a- 
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Cinmatravada of Advaita by insisting on the indestructibility of both the 
A.tman and his attributes, This means that the self is not conceived, even 
in the highest state of Mok
a, as a mere abstraction or a yawning void. 
It is to be noted that SaIhkara and his commentators, here, have tried to 
escape the implications of the term anucchittidharma by treating it as a 
paraphrase of the first predication itself viz., " avinasi " which makes it 
redundant. 1 Jayatirtha points out in his commentary on Madhva's VTN 
that the difficulty felt by MaitreyI was not at all in respect of any supposed 
contradiction between the earlier and latter declarations of her husband: 
( 1) 
:mi'lt!;:r 1f.rer
r 
fr;:<r: 
!I(m<r aT$rr


<rf(f and (2) ., SIe<r ij
r 
a:nm which may be looked upon as having been set at rest by his explain- 
ing the difference between " the human and the A.tmic levels of 
experience ",2 Jayatirtha rightly points out that MaitreyI's difficulty was 
in accepting her husband's statement that there was no consciousness after 
death ( ., 5rc<r m am" ) as that would make the goal of Mok
a unfit to 
be sought as a Puru
artha: m({f
<r 
OO
!:/
 
 

<r

: 1 
 

ifli 
ifQ
 :m.,r+rr
 qcT f
nu;q: 
ffl'U 
(l5!

ffi{ qifq
 I ;:r :ci'rif
 I 
a-., 
r<rer 
if(l
<r :m;:rr+rr
 rrrffr<ff'f!rsMiiC'f 
7i II For, as Rama.nuja rightly 
; points out, in his Sribha
ya, unless the survival of the human personality 
in Mok
 is accepted, the whole spiritual programme calculated to help 
the individual self to get rid of his bondage ( whether actually existing or 
mcrely taken to be real due to the nuisance of Avidya., and attain to a 
state of unalloyed bliss for ever afterwards), would cease to have any 


1. Cf. if3, 

qr <r
r
J%<t
 .,
rrr"1+rr 
OOt!:t+rr 
7i 

- 


 

<rcr, ., g 

fUa- 
Q,,; ., 1 

@f.,r

 :a:{


- 
if
 I f.f

 
dWfcr 
; Cl'2TrRt am
ffffu1r <[W'1
'&ror '{crffclRr 
er;:f
 II (VTNt.) 


2. See his . Yajfiavalltyan Fiction' ( Essa.ys, Jamakhandi, (6) and my critioi
m 


in Tattvaviiaa, Bangalore. 
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meaning. If all that the Vedanta has to tell the earnest seeker is that he 
himself will cease to be at the end of all his efforts, he would bid an 
eternal goodbye to Vedanta. Surely, it would be no consolation to him 
to be told that even tho' he himself as a self-conscious personality may 
cease to be, some bare or rarefied consciousness will survive. For no 
reasonable person would take the trouble of undergoing a)1 the rigors of 
spiritual discipline with the fond hope that even when he is lost there will 
be left some pure consciousness of no particular content. Apart from 
that, Jayatirtha. points out that if Maitreyl's difficulty was in understand- 
ing how the Atman, who was earlier described as a mass of conscious- 
ness ( Vijnii.naghana ) could subsequently be said to lose all consciousness 
after death, as contended by Sarilkara, and if the said difficulty was resol- 
ved by pointing out to her the difference between the empirical and the 
trans-empiricallevels of consciousness, we should expect to find MaitreyI 
referring to the two specific statements of her husband and mention their 
mutual contradiction, as it appeared to her. But, she does nothing of the 
kind. She merely refers to only one text: if 
 
 
., and says to her 
husband: aN" +IT
:rcrfi!'.. 

'1Q. - ;:r 
 
 
 
 \I 
that she could not understand how there is no consciousness after 'death', 
for the individual. This conclusively establishes the point that MaitreyI's 
difficulty had nothing whatever to do with "the human and the Atmic 
levels of experience" a
 Prof. R. D. Ranade has tried to explain it, in 
defence of SaJhkara's interpretation of the text. It plainly shows that 
her difficulty was concerned only with the denial of the survival of con- 
sciousness in the released state which was apparently what Yijiiavalkya's 
words seemed to suggest: om, ( 81"'" +IT 
' 
 if 
 

 
SIT<i:f<fisr, (fcmR'
 ' 
,!3if: (if 
<f ij'
' 

, 

M!1Tlray 

 I CISj ij'«f{ 
r.,
.n
 g;, 
 <ii . 

 tiRm: 
(f 
Rlil 
 I Q
 m, 
 +IT 
 
fqqQ 

 
 
, if 

 
tll«f\rct :or, 
 ClI
a.ot.Ol.fI
I"1

""r:t. ; 
Q
I
I<:1
 
I q,:

q g \!lI

ql
loril" dfa."'I
it€r 
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, 


This crucial point, raised by Jayatirtha, is of the utmost importance in 
assessing the relative merits of the different interpretations put upon the 
famous Yajnavalkyan dictum. It shows the complete in
onsistency of 
SaIhkara's interpretation about the nature of the Atman. with the 
context. It would follow from this that we cannot take the statements 
made by Yajii.'lvalkya,in reply to his wife's objection, beginning with the 
words: <pi 9; 

I1ICi'r<rr
 
 <ii 

if.. ** as a statement of facts 
(

m
.foi<:l) but as a vigorous plea for the survival of self- 
consciousness in Mok
a, by means of a reductio ad absurdum. Such is 
precisely the stand taken by Madhva,l It may be noted that such an 
interpretation is clearly supported by the two categorical assertions of 
Yajii.avalkya in his clarification that both the Atman and his attributes 
are alike indestructible : 



 qr 31'
 31''-i+m+rT 

 I 


which establishes beyond doubt Yajilavalkya's anxiety to emphasize not 
merely the survival of the Atman in Mok;?a, but also the survival of his 
attributes of consciomne.fS, bliss etc. 


'. 
.,.." 


The distinction drawn by the Advaitin between the Atman as the 
'pu
e self' and our 'ego-personality' (aham.artha) is unsustainable. 
For, even the deepest experiences of the self in our dreamless sleep 
( which according to Samkara himself reveals the Atman in his pure state. 
See B. S. B. iv, 4. 16) establishes the identity of the 'ego-self' 
( ahamartha) with the witness-self of dreamless sleep. The evidence of 
this identity is furnished by the reference to the ex.perience of the happy 
repose of dreamless sleep made by us in recalling the experience immedi- 
ately on waki.l1g up: 
<:ITo/a- <ii
 



, If the ego.self who' 


" 


1. III hi
 VTN. Madhva has convincingly demonstrated the untenability of Sam. 
kara's interpretat,ion of the passage from the B'J'h. Up. embodying Yajiiavalkya's 
harangue to his wife, .Jayati'rtha in his o. on the VTN., has gone into the 
details of the interpretations of Madhva. and Samka.ra a.nd shown that tbe 
latter's int,erpreta,tioll cannot Q\1 sqstaineq, 
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recollects himself after waking from the Su
upti state is not the true inner 
reality (pratyagartha) that stands distinguished from all external reality 
(parag-artha), one should expect the ego-self, sometimes on waking up 
from his deep sleep to entertain a doubt whether it was his own self or 
some one else's that had undergone the happy repose of sleep! Here is 
sufficient evidence that it is the inner self (pratyagcUma) himself that is 
the subject of the recollection of the happy repose of sleep and that it is 
that same pratyagatman that is referred to by the term" Aham " when 
he recalls his own earlier expericnce, It is no use to contend against this 
that tho' it is only the pure self that is really the subject of the recollective 
judgment, still, as there is no activity of the allta
kara1fa (mind) in 
SU$upti, the Atman who is revealed in Su
upti gets himself fused with 
anta
kara1fa on waking up from the Su
upti state and in virtue of this 
contact with the mind he gets the "ego-feeling" and that this accounts 
for the configuration of the recollective judgment (paramarsa) in the 
words : 
11
 1 The explanation, no doubt, is ingenuity itself. But 
it creates a more serious difficulty to the Advaitin. For, it is admitted 
in Advaita that Avidya or Bhavarupajiiana is present in Su
upti and is 
there intuited by the pure self. Now, according, again. to the Advaita, 
ahamka.ra is completely merged in Su
upti and only pure atman is left 
there. In these circumstances, the intuition of avidya, in Su
upti, by 
the pure self, cannot be recollected by the ego-self ( ahamartha ) later on 
thro' a recollective judgment (sau
uptikiinubhavapariimarsa) as its own 
former personal intuition: ., fcfi(




q" I In other words, as the 
ego-self (ahamartha), was not the actual witn
ss 0 f Ajiiii.na in dreamless 
sleep (according to Advaita), it could not give expression to any re- 
collection about it as its own. This is sufficient to establish that the ego. 
self and the witness self of A/nana in dreamless sleep are one and the same 
being, and that the attempt to distinguish them is a failure. 


The Chandogya text, 

 \I1+iTOT: refers clearly and admittedly 
to the sportive activities of Muktas (Cf. B, S. iv, 4,2). There is no mis- 
taking the context here, which is one of final release as can be seen from 
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the opening words of the section: r.rt: \i<ITra-m

 m 
 I The 
Vedanta Satra sets an insurmountable barrier between Brahman and the 
released souls, by prescribing a limit to the sovereignty of the latter by 
excluding cosmic responsibilities (
qr\cffn3:. iv, 4, 17) from their 
province. 1 This sUtra is the rock on which Vedantic Monism has been 
shipwrecked every time its ships have attempted to cross over to a haven 
of safety. Its remarkable significance to a pucka Dualistic interpretation 
of the Siitras has been brought out by Thibaut and it is not possible to 
add anything to his weighty remarks on the point. Without such persist. 
ence of personality, the game will not be worth the candle. The ideal 
of Mok
a will not be worthy of pursuit without the guaranteed persist- 
ence and survival of the self that can be assured of its deep sense of 
repose and happiness earned after so much-effort and suffering: 




 tRs-wrfcli <'f 
:
 

 (Mbh. xii) 

lf




if:
'3:.
 
(

a:r

' 



 ;jTa:£CIi'': W'I
lq
I''1a : II ' (Yamuna Siddhitraya). 
That is why Madhva holds that the released retain their individual con- 
sciousness as released and rest in the full knowledge of their deliverance 
from all misery : 


. 
 
8t1'3\

>(,UI 

r &."I
ql

 :' 
According to Madhva, Aparok
ajnana or direct vision of God in His 
... aspect of one's Bimba, opens the door to spiritual redemption. It is the 
dawn of Mukti and carries with it all the promise and potency of the ineffa- 


1. P M. Modi in his '.A. O'l'itiljU6 of the B'l'ahma,fJ.tra' p.448. tries to give a 
new explanation of " jagadvya.pii.ra H, which is redundant in the light of the last 
sutra and is at variance with the sense of 'vyiipara. ' used in an earlier sutra 
(iii, I, 16). 
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ble and endless bliss of complete self-realization and God-realization, to 
come. It is the foretaste of the b1iss of Mok?a : 


mf..a- 
\l1t I1cij
, 

11fc<@
 
 
:i[!:1T({II1alf

 ( Gfta ). 


It is natural that close on the heels of Brahmaparok
a, the shackles 
of material bondage should begin to fall off, one by one, and that Aparo- 
k?a should usher in a state of increased blessedness at everyone of its 
succe
sive stages. Madhva distinguishes four stages of the fruits of 
Aparok
a: (I) Karma-nasa (2) Utkrlinti (3) Laya and (4) Bhoga. The 
third one has reference of the gods,! who have no "utkra.nti" as such: 

 ffiTrl1!1<ffi;:r (IS! 

: I 

t 
 
@"'I>$
I 
ti1(':tI
 : (TP.). 


Of the three kinds of Karma that clog the way and dog 
the steps of the Jiva from time immemorial, Saiicita or the 
accumulated heap is consumed by the fire of Aparok6ajiiana: 

 I:fI'WT Cfi
 
:
 


 om 
Tif.:r '1W: I <R<f 
 'liFt 
 
'ffl 
;m;q 

: I (TP. iv, 1, 15). Madhva distinguishes between two 
kinds of anarabdha.karma (Karma that has not begun to bear fruit) viz., 
" 
 » and 
f! (the agreeable and the disagreeable ). The latter is des- 
troyed and the former is " credited" to the account of the released in 
Mok?s. The 'Prarabdha' alone remains to be worked out. This is a fixed 


" 


1. V. S, Ghate (The. Viidcinta) has confused these two aspects of Utkranti and 
Laya and speaks of the 1ttlM'ii-ati of the gods (misunderstanding the opening 
sentence in Madhva's bhii
ya: 
2fr<rt ;:fre.:T 
rf.<:r

 a-

 I' iv, 2), 
He is also puzzled why tho gods should at all bo introduced in this context. 
Well, the gods also are recognized as adhikiirins for Brahmavidya both in the 
rTjJtmi!!ads and in the B,S. The question of their release would not, therefore, 
be irreleva.nt in the Siitras, Henco, :Maclhva allots some space to them 
(iv, 2, 1-16 ). In Mu

aka iii, 2, 7, we actually read of the entry of the 
gods in their archetypes and . merging' into them,-a clear case of Laya 
preparatory to :Mok
a, 
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quantity, the sources of fresh accumulation having been cut off. Even in 
regard to Prii.rabdha Karma, reductions and concessions, are possible (B .S. 
iii, 4, 16). The Karmas performed by Aparok
a-Jnanins after the dawn 
of Aparok
a has the effect of enhancing the spiritual bliss in Mok
a. 
Knowledge by itself confers release from pain and misery of Samsara ; 
but the welling up of the intrinsic spiritual bliss is possible only by good 
Karma, Ji1iina, Upasana or Bhakti: 




:
1.tfr!:,\ 
 f.TI
 
 I 




 q;;f
!:,\ <T<f(
 
'ii:;;rm II (B. S, B. iii, 4, 33 ) 


The Aparok
ajfianin is also known as Jivanmukta. 1 He continues in his 
physical frame as long as the arrears of prarabdha continue to exact their 
debt: affira:rmf.r.:Ttsffl 
<ITtlfq
I1'Ff.''{
gq


 QffiP'
4 

- 

+rfctij', 5!ROi
:r. 

lfT iffi
f.Rr: I (Nym., iv,4). The des- 
truction of his LiiIga-sarira takes place along with the four-faced 
Brahman's: 



 mr a- 
 
!1fu 

'<1): I 

'!i
:

tR
12 


ft should b
 notod that there are two distinctive aspects of realiza- 
tion according to Madhva, the negative and the positive phases of the 
attainment of freedom. The negative aspect consists in riddance of all 
obscurations of personality by the crust and consequences of past Karma 
etc. and the destruction of all suffering and the Li:hgasarira. 
:
 
and 
) as they are briefly referred to, constitute the negative 
side. The positive aspect is the enjoyment of intrinsic bliss of selfhood. 
JayatIrtha accordingly defines Mok
a in its dual aspect ( dvidaliUmaka) : 


a:rr

:
im and 
1U<ITfH ( VTNt. p. 117 ). 


1, 'fhe term is uRed ,by Vyasaraya in his Nym, (iv, 4). 
2. 'fext cited by Samkara in his B.8,B. iv. 3,11. 
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The system of Madhva accepts also the four-fold distinction of MoktJa 
into Sa.lokya, Sa.mipya, Sarupya and Sa.yujya, (see M. BSB. iv, 4, 19) 
taught in the Bhiigavata PuriiIJa. 1 Vyasara.ya, in his Nyayamrta, men. 
tions that these represent an ascending order of blessedness. The 
nature of Bhoga in release will be dealt with in Chapter LVI. 


1. M. Nandi. in his doctoral thesis at the Bombay Un!. Oil'," the Philosophy of 
Baladeva", (1955.) is quite mistaken in assuming that Madhva does '!lot recog- 
nize these four kinds of Mukti and making it an argument for bis supposition 
that Baladeva. who recognizes them, could not bave been a follower of Madhva 
out a.nd out ( Op. oU. p. 453), These a.nd other contentions of M, Nandi have 
been refuted in my Hi,tor'U of JJvait4 Sohool of Veaanta ana rt, Li
er4tur' 
Vol. ii. pp. 331M!7, 



CHAPTER LV 


CRITIQUE OF THE CONCEPTION OF MOK:?A 
IN OTHER SYSTEMS. 


Madhva and his commentators have briefly reviewed the concep- 
tion of release according to the other systems, in order to bring out 
the distinctive features of their OWn conception of it and its superiority. 


The Jain theory of Mok
a as a ceaseless upward flight in Alok- 
akasa has nothing spiritual or divine about it, says Madhva, to kindle 
the heart of the seeker and make it glow. 


Entry into Mahasunya, advocated by the Buddhist, is equally 
forbidding in its prospect. The Buddhists are frank Nairatmyavadins. 
There is no Atman or Self, on their view, which can be said to coordinate 
the fleeting experiences of moments into a meaningful whole. Reduc- 
tion to nullity may thus be said to be achieved, every moment of time. 
From this point of view, there will be nothing to distinguish the reduc- 
tion of a pot or something else to such a state of disintegration to the 
limjt of Sunyata, from the other Sunyata arising from the annihilation of 
a $0 called" individual". The Void being absolutely characterless, there 
is nothing to mark off one phase or aspect of tiunyata from another. 


The Advaitic view of absorption into Brahman is hardly different 
from the Buddhist ideal, save for the difference in terminology: 
iIf

 ij' iU"<I'mcmt. 
<1iff 


 I ( NS, p. 633). The spiritual vola- 
talization of the human personality into the colorless and featureless 
Absolute is quite as bleak and dreary a prospect as its nullification. It 
could never touch the heart and make it glow to be told that some spiri- 
tual spark will continue to be, even after we ourselves or what we hold 
dearest viz.. our self is destroyed in the process of realization: 


 awr
, 
 +TI
 
 ifMl1qrq{ff: I 3t
q
:q 
?rsrq 
 


:q.;ffi ::''-<I<1I
I\1. 1 '
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a-
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't<I1'-<I'1.
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 PtIJ!(CfI'iIC1I";
 I ';!j': <iif
tfT
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' Rdh'&/jl :q ij' 
Ri': I 
'
 
: W
1J

 ( Nym. p. 383). It cannot be 
argued that the aim of life is not so much to 'be happy' as ' to become 
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happiness itself', Philosophers have to respect the law of life. They 
cannot change the aim of life to their whims and dictates. Otherwise, 
the Buddhists and the Nyaya philosopher may as well get away with 
their dogma that the extinction of the Atman or the extinction of all 
happiness is the aim of 1ife. 
In the absence of the survival of personality and full scope for the 
enjoyment of the innate bliss of selfhood, it would be a misuse of language 
to call the condition of Mok
a promised by the Advaita a state of blills: 
<I11.,....
'1ctl '<I' 

'irq ( NS. p. 534 ). 


The Nyaya-Vaise
ika and Samkhya account of Mok
a is purely 
negative. Pleasure unmixed with pain or unattended by it, they argue, is 
unknown in the world, If, then, one should be so sentimental as to 
insist upon the enjoyment of happiness in release, one should, by the force 
of the same logic, admit the possibility of some measure of pain and 
suffering also, therein. But that would be ridiculous. It would make 
release as good or as bad as Samsara. The only rational course would 
therefore be to accept Mok
a as a state of complete abse.l1ce of any kind 
of pain coupled with the absence of any kind of pleasure or 'joy' so 
caIIed. Madhva contends that such a purely negative ideal of Mok
a 
could not supply the necessary dynamism and motive force for any 
fruitful spiritual effort to achieve release, on the part of the aspirant. 
Jayattrtha points out that a positive hankering after happiness could 
be seen to lie at the back of attempts of persons suffering from incurable 
maladies to put an end to their lives by suicide: 


U'lT
tft
ffi i:q;;r;1:TT
fEr:rr
 wR-TIsTf.t 
*q 
fcr 
 I it'lT-m<r,'R

 
am
 Fr&:
')q;j
q 
qf wtfu: I '
:
1 'i
' 
a- ffl: 'iT
m: 1 ., g ''i.JrT'iTI3:.' 


1. Cf." A tendency to escape from oneself into God may have been the central 
motive of some seers of the Upani
ad
. the Orphic brotherhood in ancient, (freeee 
and some Christian and Sufi Myst,ics, But there is no cvidence that any Mystic 
aohieved such a go..!. In Mle nat,tlre of things, eviclenoe of stich absorption is 
impossible. l:[o who has becoltlo God oannot ret,urn to tell of hi
 expericnce and 
he who na.rrates the story ba.s not beoome Go«, " (l'tadhakrishnall, I. Phil,. Ii, p , 
712 ), 



 


. 
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 I (NS. pp. 632-33 ). 


The doctrine of absorption, in Advaita, cuts at the very root of the 
idea of self. The self, as we all understand it, is the deepest spring of 
personality. It is what is revealed and implicated in all our experience 
as" Aham ,. (" I"). It is the basic principle of life, the e
an vital,which 
possesses an inalienable and incommunicable individuality of its own, 
which furnishes the basis of the self-conscious psycho-physical mechanism 
of life carried on thro' a series of transmigrations. It is this underlying 
principle that is the most cherished possessions of man : 
,!:m: 

.m 
f.tmr.r)I<r: 

offi: <r
rmr ( Brh. Up. ). There is no place in the 
consolidated experience of humanity for a deeper or a more fundamental 
essence of the self of man, - the one to which he clings with desperate 
tenacity throughout life and into which we enter in the inmost experiences 
of our lives. This self must therefore survive in the released state, if 
that state should have any meaning and reality for us. A self devoid of 
such a living cO.l1tent and a link with what it was in the state of bondage 
would be but an empty abstraction and a spectre of the absolutist fancy. 
Even supposing that such an abstraction is possible, we cannot be persua- 
ded to love and cherish it above all things in life and hold fast to it, as 
we do the self we know in the purest moments of our bliss, or go through 
a lot of trouble to help some 'pure consciousness' that will rise 
on the ashes of our OW.l1 self, to manifest itself; ., 
ewrr
 
q 
f.roct;R 
<r) ;rr.,
) 
) 
 <:ilCfi 
ffll 'q'

 
 
 

 en: 
Rn:r
:? ( NS. p. 633) 


In any case, it would be little more than a verbal jugglery to say 
that the absolutist goal is essentially' blissful'. It is the capacity to feel 
and enjoy the bliss and the presence of one who enjoys, that makes 
happiness meaningful and worth striving for and not the bare presence of 
happiness, much less our 'identification' with it: CPr) ., 
 
 

,q: I 
 

 (

' 

 3{C\
1 (Nym. pp. 635-36). 
On the absolutist view, however, there can be no question of enjoying the 
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bliss of selfhood, in view of the avowed difficulty of' Kartrkarmabhava.' 
Moreover, one may ask the Advaitin: how is the .Atman to be conceived 
in Mok
a? If simply as a bare consciousness, then, there will be no room 
left for any realization of blhs (in the A.tman). If he is to be conceived 
as the essence of bliss alone, there will be no consciousness or realization 
of that bliss I If he is to be conceived as both of the nature of bliss and 
consciousness, the thesis of A.tman as a dif.ferenceless oneness is shattered. 
Without the acceptance of an internal Vise@a, in the ltman, it will be 
impossible to have the "aspects" of bliss and its consciousness ( or 
revelation) integrated in the being of Atman: aWl 
:
, 
:.t"'I
I+lI"'Icit 'ii, 
5I<Iif
, 8f3l1
cCfIi.I 


 'ii <Ii'-."I u sc'IIiJI';i ; I (Nym. 
p, 627 b). Apart from this, the bliss of A.tman. being always self- 
subsistent, will always be there and it cannot therefore be made an object 
of spiritual pursuit. It is no use contending that this bliss has been 
obscured by nescience in the state of Samsara ( bondage) and comes to be 
realized only after the obscuratio.l1 has been removed. For, according to 
the Advaitin, this bliss is ex hypothesi self-luminou5 and indistinguishable 
from the self and identical with it. It should, therefore, be capable of 
being fully revealed along with the revelation of the self all along. It 
cannot be held to be vaguely or partly and imperfectly revealed or felt 
in the state of bondage and fully manifested in release. For, such ideas of 
partial and full manifestations, clarity and obscurity of revelations etc., 
imply and presuppose the presence of aspects or Vise
as or a diversity 
of features in the subject or a principle of identity.in-difference, in the 
essence of the SUddhacaitanya, by which the hidden shades come to be pro- 
greisively realized. But all this is impossible in a theory of Nirvise
 
dvaita or Nirvise
a.cinmatravada or Akhal).qa-Caitanyavada, such as has 
been sponsored by Sarhkara and his followers. There can be no talk of 
Samanya and Vise
a, general and particular, in the ./ Nirvis
a". There 
is no place for any such inner shades of being or diversity of content or 
aspects or by whatever name one may choose to call it, in the concep- 
tion of the A.tman as a bare consciousness, without aspects (nirasta- 
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samastavi$e
am) adumbrated by Sa:rhkara. There can be no new or 
fuller stages of bliss of being yet to he intuited or rediscovered in a 
pure being that is ex hypothesi colorless, shadeless and aspectless: 
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: ( Madhva ) 
This criticism is not only hard to rebut; but has not been rebutted convin 
cinity.l 
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Madhva, therefore, lays great stress on the survival of every indivi- 
dual personality, as such, i.a release. This is the coroUary of his belief 
in the distinctiveness of the SvariIpa of each Jiva. As release is the 
realization of the intrinsic bliss of seIfhood by each one of us, it must be 
a positive experience, to be felt and be realized by each and at the same 
time, incommunicable to others. We cannot, obviously, press the point 
further and ask how the blissful experience of one self differs from that of 
another. It is purely a matter of intuitive experience of each individual 
and we have to leave it at that. As Ramanuja says: 
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( Vedartha-Samgraha) 


Hence, it will be presumptuous on the part of anyone to attempt to 
define in clear and precise terms what exactly the released state would be "! 
IikeJrom this side of release I Nevertheless, man is irrepressibly curious 
and inquisitive about what lies in store for him in the great beyond. 
People expect the philosopher to throw some light on these questions. 
As an interpreter and an expositor of the traditions of the Vedasastra, 
on this point. Madhva bases his account of the released state on a 
coordinated interpretation of the Scriptural facts and evidences. He also 
adduces his reasons in support of these interpretations. He gives a thor- 
oughly consistent picture of the released state, harmonizing the realistic and 
idealistic accounts of Mok
a found in the Vedic, Upani
dic and Post- 
Upan
adic sources. It must be said that his is a distinctive view of Mok
a . 
rich in its details, uncompromising in principles, trenchant in its logic and 
full of mystic inwardness, in some respects. 
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The first and foremost fact about Mok
a emphasized by Madhva 
is its positive aspect. He opposes the purely negative view of Mok
a, held 
by the SaIhkhyas and the Naiyayikas. To be a "Puru?,artha" and the 
highest one at that, it must be a state of supreme bliss. This bli
s must 
be fully manifested, i. C., capable of being actually felt and enjoyed with 
a .full conscioume,v,v that it is being enJoyed. This would naturally pres- 
uppose the survival of the one who is to enjoy the experiences of this 
blessed state, Tn this connection, Madhva discusses the famous text 
of the C//(lfJdogy(/: 3twt
 ':IT <r 
<i if 
;q-r

 
ii: and shows that the 
juxtaposition of the words : if & 
 
WTw.r m

\qif1:\": establishes 
clearly that it is only the material joys and pleasures that are regarded 
as disagreeable to the Mukta and therefore ruled out; while the 
intrinsic bliss of selfhood and its enjoyment are accepted without reserve. 
Similarly, another Sruti which speaks of the destruction of all desires of 
the heart (
 
 !.Iti"'''-I.a- <6T+/T 
S
 
 
qcrr:) has reference only to the 
material longings of the anta(tkara'lfa: 
qrfq 
q
fcr 
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rrr;;r13:. I ( NS. p, 573 ), because other Sruti texts, connected with 
the Mukti state, do speak of the fulfilment of every spiritual desire in 
Mok
a- 
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"fiq if 0f1"'lf<rr
:? (NS. p. 573). The Vedanta Sutras specially 
discuss the question of how the released spirits enjoy themselves at all, as 
they have transcended the material plane and have no physical bodies or 
sense organs and answer the question (iv. 4, 10-16) from different stand. 
points, consistent with the trans-empirical character of the released state. 
The Sutrakara says, for instance, that the released can fashion. at their 
will, (which is also satyasamkalpa in conformity with God's will) suit- 
able bodies out of Suddhasattva Qr enjoy themselves with their own 
Y.M, ' 2:& 
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spiritual bodies composed of Cit, ananda etc. These answers are merely 
intended to show that we cannot judge the state of Mok
a from our own 
limited range and angle and conclude that no kind of enjoyment of bliss 
is possible for these Muktas, because they have no material bodies like 
ours and that therefore, the state of Mukti should be one of utter inactivity 
and inertia for the souls. This is an unfair view to take of a state of sup- 
reme felicity according to all accounts. There is nothing to prevent the 
Muktas from enjoying them
elves in their state of blessedness, in way
 
which human imagination can hardly comprehend. Man has hardly y'ct 
fathomed the mysteries of nature. He has just begun to coquet with 
outer sp:lce. We m1Y wi
h him Godspeed; but it will do him good to 
remember that there are stilI many things which are beyond his under- 
standing and are bound to remain so : 
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Mbh. ( ) q. by SaIhkara (BSB. ii, 1, (I ). 
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 i3tmi{f: 
!:1if: t (Mbh. xii. 337,29) 
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 n (Bhag. vii, 1, 34) 


Realization, then, makes it possible for the souls to have a sense of 
realization of something and rest on their oars and taste the unalloyed bliss 
of their pure being, which has so long been obscured by the encrustation 
of A vidya, Kama, Karma etc. There is no difficulty of manifestation of the 
fuU-fledged personality of the self, in all its richness and entirety of aspects 
in the state of release, on the Dvaita view, as the self there is admitted to 
be a unity-in-diversity (Savise
a-svarupa and not Nir-vis
a, as in Advaita), 
some of whose aspects have been obscured by the will of God and the 
influence of Pra.krtic bonds. There is no impediment therefore to these 
essential aspects becoming fully mClJ1.ifested and realized in Mok
a. when 
the Lord is pleased to lift the veil of His 'MayA' and manifest the 
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true and essential nature of the soul to it, in full. The so-called 
Kartrkarmavirodha is therefore an untenable objection since it is tbe very 
negation of the idea of self to deny self-consciousness to W . 


Madhva, therefore, regards Mukti as a complete self-expression, 
self-manifestation and self-realization, in short, a complete unfolding of 
the self in all its promise and potency: 
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 m 
a- (ChiJ,n. Up.) 
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 olFf

: (Bhiig. ii, 10, 6). 


The realization of the truth does not mean the abolition of tbe plura- 
lity of the world; but only a removal of the false sense of separate- 
ness and independence. 2 It is a new insight that changes the face of 
the world and makes all things new. The Mukta sees everything thro' 
the eyes of God,3 as dependent on God, in their proper perspective, which 
he bas failed to do in Samsara. 


The pleasures of the highest state, described in some of the Vedic and 
Upani
adic passages, are not the last word on the subject. They are only 
broad indications of what the supreme state of felicity may be like: 
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(Sat/vata q. by Desika, B.G.t. xviii, 32). 
Consequently, then, we need neither take them too literally, nor dismiss 
them as garishfandes. Madhva has left us in no doubt as to the manner 
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of life led by the freed souls in release. Like the Lord, they are for ever 
contented. They don't have to seek satisfaction; for theirs is the kingdom 
of Heaven. Wisdom and enjoyment of perfect bliss are their own nature. 
With all that, there is no .fear that their condition would be one of stagna
 
don all round. A Theistic account of Mok
a cannot, any day, make condi
 
tions there more stagnant than an Advaitic view of it ! Madhva is satisfied 
that there is scope for activity and full play of capacities for everyone 
of us, there, according to his or her abilities. The released may rest in the 
contemplation of their own blessedness, like the Advaitic Brahman. 
They may contrast their present with their past and feel thankful for 
their deliverance. They may adore the majesty of God and sing His 
praises or worship Him in a thousand ways: 

 11+1' +rr
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 II 


( Vifiili,na, q. B.T. p. 89). 


They may offer sacrifices, if they wish to, - the only difference being th
t 
nothing is obligatory there. 
There is no prescribed round of activities or code of conduct in 
Mok
a, which means there is unlimited scope for spontaneous, creative 
work of every kind, - Karma,! Jfiana, and Bhakti. 2 There is no call for 
activity in that there is no one to call upon you to do this or that. The 
urge is from within, entirely: 
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The worship and activity in Mok
a, such as they are, are an end in 
themselves. They are not means to an end: 
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The assumption of activities cannot reduce the released state to the level of 
this world as these are no longer determined by injunctions and 
prohibitions; or attended by unpleasant consequences in the event of non
 
performance. It is this freedom from all conditions that distinguishes 
the life in Mok
a from ordinary life. Madhva's point: <P<f>r

 
 
m

 I ar-:lj'
 
q if 
 (B.S,B. iii,3, 30) is really unexcep
 
tionable. Unless some kind of activity is recognized, it will be difficult 
to differentiate the liberated souls from stones and sticks, despite the 
reputed possession by them of "consciousness ". Such service as the 
freed render to God is purely voluntary and an end in itself: ' 
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( Madhva, Brh. Up. C. ) 


Madhva has brought together certain texts,l bearing on the nature of 
life in the released state and these have been elucidated by the author of 
the MadhvasiddMntasiira. 


f 


1. The most important of these are : 
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 ( Cf. Chan. Up. viii, 12, 2 ) 
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As individuality persists in Mok
a,1 there must be some outlet 
for the energies of the freed. Scripture does not deny desires to 
the released. It is the desires of a worldly nature and born of the 
mind that are denied: 
,
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2, M&dhv& points out that the term "l4d,i " in the Up. text shows ih&t only 


the desires arising in the mind are intended. 



CHAPTER LVII 


RATIONALE OF ANANDA-TARATAMYA IN MOK$A 


All Theists recognize the persistence of personality in release. 
Since the souls are many, their plurality must survive there. But as 
multiplicity without distinctions and gradations is inconceivable among 
thinking selves as we know them, Madhva finds it necessary to main- 
tain that there are disti.l1ctions in the quality, int!:)nsity, range etc. of the 
Svaropananda enjoyed by them, in the released state, according to their 
capacities and intrinsic fitness ( svari1payogyata,). Ramanuja, in his theory 
of selves, is inclined to put down the difference among the different class- 
es of souls, such as gods and human beings, as the outcome of Karma 
and other Prakrtic accretions and therefore not touching their essence, 
which he regards as equal, in all; tho' there is numerical distinction. 
This is not acceptable to Madhva, who finds sufficient evidence in the 
Sastras to accept the differences between the gods and the other classes 
of souls as inherent distinctions among different orders of beings- not 
traceable to Karmic or other causes. As a matter of fact, Ramiinuja is not 
quite consistent in not accepting intri.l1sic gradation among thc souls in 
his general theory; tho' the tradition of Vai
l).ava theology which 
he inherits from the Alvars is committed to the existence of a special class 
of Nityasuris among the (released) souls as distinguished from the 
ordinary Muktas, who have attained release after bondage. This inner 
inconsistency in the Visi
tadvaitic position has been taken note of by 
Vyasaraya in his NyfLyamrta in support of Madhva's theory of Anandat- 
aratamya in Mok
a, as against the Samya theory of Ratru.1nuja, as will 
be shown presently. 


Madhva's theory of Ananda-taratamya, i.l1 Mok
a. is a logical 
conclusion from the hypothesis of Svarupabheda and Taratamya ( gra- 
dation) among souls. It is one of the main points of disagreement 
between the schools of Maahva and Ramanuja; tho' both are schools 
of staunch and uncompromising Vai
1).ava Theism and show many other 
points of mutual agreement in doctrine and theology. Much contro- 
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versy as raged between these two schools over this issue from the 
days of Vyasaraya and some controversial works written on the subject 
by champions of the respective schools are actually in existence. l 
It should be borne in mind that a theory of possible difference 
and gradation in the qualitative enjoyment of Svarupananda in Mo
a 
has meaning only in a system of thought in which the difference 
among the souls is accepted as a fact. It has no place in a 
monistic system like SariIkara's where all difference among souls 
(atmabheda) even in Samsara is merely due to false Upadhis and 
is utterly wiped out in release for an Advaitin. It has significance and 
bearing only in Theistic systems like those of Ramanuja a.l1d Madhva 
wherein the plurality of souls is admitted as an ultimate fact. Of course, 
as against SariIkara and his school, Madhva and his commentators have, 
as we have seen, tried to establish the thesis of plurality of Atmans as a 
fundamental fact, on strong grounds including textual evidences. Accep- 
tance of the doctrine of plurality of Atmans is the same as accepting 
" SvariIpabheda" among Atmans and rejecting the view of "Ekatmavada" 
that there is, in reality, only one Atman, who appears as many on account 
of Upadhis. Once" Svarupabhedavada " among Atmans is accepted as 
a philosophical fact, it will be easy enough to establish "SvariIpa- 
Taratamya" also among such Atmans which will logically lead up to 
SvariIpanandataratamya among them, in Mok
a. The latter is the inevi- 
table logical corollary of the former. Madhva and his commentators feel 
strongly that the Ramanuja school is !lot justified in accepting Svarupa- 
bheda of Atmans warmly but in refusing to subscribe to the doctrine of 
Ananda-Taratamyaamong them, in Mok@a, which will be the most natural 
deduction from it. As for the main arguments in favor of Madhva's 
theory, they will be dea1twith, presently. 


Since Mok
a is only the discovery and enjoyment of one's own 
selfhood, in its pristine purity and bliss, there is no possibility of 
eXli:hanging one's experiences of bliss with another's, or of its transference 
to another, whether wholly or in part. Each soul rests fully satisfied and 
immersed in the enjoyment of its It Svarupananda ", to saturation point, 
so to say. Many weighty arguments have been urged by Madhva, 
Jayatirtha and Vyasarii.ya, in their works, in support of this important 
doctrine of Theism. As the subject of Mo
ii.nanda and Svariipananda 


1. For details see my Hi8to'l''U of Dvaita Sohool of Vedanta and Its Literature 
Vol, II. 
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pertain largely to the domain of Mystieism, students and critics of 
Madhva's doctrine of Svarupananda-Taratamya of souls, in Mok
a, 
should not fail to take due note of the mystic inwardness of this doctrine, 
however strange and unfamiliar it may seem to them, at first sight. 
Viewed in the light of an expression and an interpretation of the 
mystic joy of self-realization, in Mok
a, its contribution to the philosophy 
of Mysticism itself will be seen to be quite remarkable. 


All souls could not have put forth the same quality or quantity of 
effort of the same intensity or duration. It thus stands to reason that 
there must be a proportionate difference i.l1 the nature of the reward reaped 
by them. This is one other ground of Taratamya ( gradation) of ananda 
( bliss) in Mok
a. There are highly evolved souls like those of Brahma 
and the other gods, whose spiritual perfection must certainly be greater 
than that of us mortals. And it cannot go in vain. The evidence of 
Scripture tells us of superhuman Sadhanas practised by some of the gods 
and the wide difference in their quality, quantity, duration etc. which are 
beyond human conception. These could not all be treated on the same 
par: 
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 Again, the Sastras tell us that there are persons who work deliberate- 
ly for their salvation as well as great souls like Sanaka (Ekantabhaktas) 
who love God for His OW.l1 sake ( and not for their salvation) and decline 
the prospect of unity with Him. Surely, any theory of Mok
a, if it is 
to be balanced, must take note of these intrinsic differences and give a 
proper place for Ekantabhaktas and others, according to their worth. 
Madhva bases one of his arguments for accepting Taratamya in Mokf!a 
on this point also : 
 a
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 ( G. B. ii, 52). 
Vyasaraya, in his NyfLyfLmrta, has given us the best critical exposi- 
tion of Madhva's doctrine of Anandataratamya. in its logical and textual 
aspects. Some of his arguments have been specially directed against the 
school of Ramanuja. This school accepts Svarupabheda between God 
and the souls and amo.l1g the Mukta-Jivas themselves. But, it is not 
prepared to go further and accept, with Madhva, any Svarupa-vaicitrya 
(distinguishing characteristics) amo.l1g the souls or any gradation in their 
Svariipananda, in Mok
a. Vyasaraya shows how it has accepted Svarupa 
mratamya, in principle, not only between Brahman and the Mukta..Jfvas 
but among the Mukta-livas as well, at least in a few cases. If, the.l1, 
Svarupamratamya can be accepted among Jivas, in principle, there is no 
reason to shy at the acceptance of Svarupananda- Taratamya also. For, 
in the last analysis, SvariIpananda of each individual and of Brahman is 
nothing but the expression of the:" own nature. Madhva and his comment- 
ators do not also accept the position of Rii.manuja that the differences 
between the Devas ( including Brahma, Rudra, Indra and the goddesses) 
and other souls referred to in the Sastras are not Svabhavika but are the 
result of bodily and other Karmic Upii.dhis alone. Madhva is not prepar- 
ed to endorse such an extreme view; which, he feels, will be out of tune 
with the spiritual traditions of the SfLstras. 
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Anyway, the principle of Svarupataratamya is accepted by the 
Visi

Mvaitin in respect of the Jivas and Brahman. Brahman here is con- 
ceived as Vibhu, Se
i and Svatantraj while the Jivas are all A:Q.u, Sesa 
and Paratantra. In this circumstance, complete equality between such 
widely differing natures is out of the question. It will lead to multiplicity 
of Isvaras, if pressed further. 
The Siltra: 
rCfRO!

( iv, 4, 17) denies cosmic functions to the 
released souls. Such cosmic activities of Brahman are obviously and 
admittedly an expression of His own inner joy. (Cf. qit rnc..<mt. Cfi: 
" 

 SflCfif.« 
 rr 
 ( Taitt. Up.). Ramanuja himself admits that the 
Muktas owe the very manifestation of their Svarupa to the eternal will 
(saxp.kalpa) of Brahman: 
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 1 (R. B. S.B. iv, 4, 20 ). 
Thus, he accepts the relation of Niyamya-niyamakabhava ( controller and 
controlled), between them, to be intrinsic to their natures. This should 
lead to the legitimate conclusion that the bliss of the Niyamaka (controller) 
must be greater, wider and more intense than that of the controlled: 
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O<j
I'iI'io<;.: II ( Nym ). Since Brahman is capable of enjoying an 
order of bliss superior to that of the Jivas WIder its control, in release, there 
is no reason why it should not do so. 


The SUtra 
)m:n5l

 (iv, 4, 21 ) will not conflict with this 
position. For, according to Ramanuja, this Sutra is not an independ- 
ent one; but one that is syntactically connected witb 

* * * 

 
(iv, 4, 17 ).1 The term miUra in bhogamEUra here, has been explained 
by him, not in the sense of the entirety of the bhoga (
M) but in 
the sense of emphasis (i3fcMRU1T
) intended to restrict the: equality with 
Brahman ( 

) to the aspect of bhoga or ananda alone and pre- 
vent its extension to the cosmic activities (
R) of Brahman and 
its other characteristics. On the basis of this SUtra mmrPffiTUl
, 
then, as interpreted by Ramanuja, it cannot therefore be decided whether 
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the equality in the enjoyment of bliss between the Jjvas and Brahman 
is just in respect of its general aspect of bhoga (

T
 
); or whe- 
ther it applies to each and every aspect of Brahman's enjoyment (m;rfct
.) 
The same suffix miUra in bhogamiitra cannot bear two separate senses 
of emphasis and entirety; nor has Ramanuja made any such suggestion, 
in his commentary. Hence. the Sfttra 


 
;
II..,-q will be of no use 
to the Visi
tadvaitin in establishing the thesis of complete equality of 
Mukta-JIvas with Brahman, in the enjoyment of all its bhogas, extend- 
ing to each and every aspect of it. 



 


The cosmic activities of Brahman are indeed an expression of its 
inner joy ( 1[rr
'm
Tr.itwCf

) and it must stand to reason that 
the Mukta-JIvas who do not engage in such activities, cannot be 
enjoying the bliss of Brahman associated with such activities. 
The Ramanuja school recogniz0s further that the Goddess Lakemi 
also occupies the position of iUf6r to all the JIvas ( inc1uding the Mukta 
Jivas) and also that certain superior souls like Vi
vaksena, who are given 
the special status of "Nityasuris ". exercise control over the other JIvas 
in release. This is a clear and unambiguous acceptance of the principle of 
Jivasvarf1,pa-tiiratamya in the Ramamija school, notwithstanding its suppo- 
sed denial on the ground that all difference among Jivas is due to 
Karma alone. This special status given to Lak
mI and the "Nityasuns", 
in the Visistadvaita hierarchy, gives solid support to Madhva's doctrine 
of Svarupa-Taratamya among Muktas. Prom Svarupa-taratamya to 
" Svarupananda-taratamya " it is but a single logical step, forward. 


The Hindu Scriptures refer to an ascending order of Mukti: Salokya, 
Samlpya, Sarupya and Sayujya, in which each succeeding stage includes 
the joy of the preceding one. This would certainJy imply an intrinsic 
gradation of bliss in Mok!1a. As Sayujya carries with it an element of 
Sarupya also, it cannot be equated with 
 or identity of being. This 
is evident from the Upani@adic text: 
: 
ir 
 "I1':1I+tI...{j(C\ where 
the knower who has attained Sayujya with the moon is again referred to 
as enjoying the benefits of Salokata. The etymology of the word 
Sayujya 
+J1q: 
 also disproves the sense of "identity". The 
gradations of the four kinds of Mukti accepted by the Ramanuja school 
also, makes it incumbent upon it to accept the principle of Taratamya 
in Mok!1a. 
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Tho' the Svarupananda of each individual Mukta-Jiva is a single 
unit of atomic dimensions, it is conceivable that there can be gradations 
in their Svarupananda, in regard to their quality, range, intensity etc. Since 
Mok
ananda is ex hypothesi trans-empirical, it will be difficult to clarify 
the exact nature of its inner gradations in clear and precise terms from 
the empirical level. We can only say, in the words of Ramanuja, that 
the SvariIpananda of the Jivas, in Mok
a is, like the very Svarupa of the 
Jivas, II Svasamvedya" and "ViJ,cam agocaral;t" sui generis and that, 
their gradations too are 
m- and ;:rrqr
: [ Vyasaraya has made 
the point clear by means of an analogy, - the different levels of joy and 
satisfaction derived from the tasting of water and nectar. 1 
Vyasaraya has also argued in his Nyayamrta that the principle of 
parity between means and ends, if applied to the two different types of 
Sadhanas accepted by the Ramanuja school, viz. Bhakti and Prapatti, 
will inevitably lead to the acceptance of gradation of Svarupananda in 
Mok
a among the released souls. The validity of the principle of parity 
of means and ends is not weakened, as Sadhanas in both the systems merely 
help to manifest ( abhivyakti )the SvariIpananda of the Muktas and not to 
produce it (janaka ). 
Prapatti is trustful surrender of self to God (bhara-nyasa Y and 
Bhakti is continuous flow of contemplative thinking of God, without 
break. 3 These two are conceived as independent means of release; and 
not as complementary. According to the Ramanuja school, the way of 
Bhakti calls for the faithful performance of the duties of VaqlaSrama and 
Srauta-Smarta dharmas, 4 in order to fit the mind for nididhyasana. It 
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is such UpAsana of God with the help of anyone of the Vidyas taught in 
the Srutis that ear.as the love and grace of God on oneself.! 
The two ways of Bhakti and Prapatti are thus different. 2 Bhakti 
needs repetition of Upasana and requires adherence to the Srauta and 
Smarta Karmas and VarI;lasraml dharmas. Prapatti, on the other hand, is 
free from the obligations of such Karma and needs no repetition (iivrtti). 
It is enough to offer Prapatti but once with ail one's heart. The way of 
Bhakti is thus the m(}re arduour one and long drawn out. It is also burden- 
ed with the obligations of Sastric Karma. 3 In view of this structural 
and other dt1erences between them, as Sadhanas, one will have to accept 
a correspo:1ding difference in the nature of the ananda which they will 
help to manifest in release." 


Vyasara.ya argues that they C'lI1:1ot b
 equalized in respect of their 
final fruit, by our proposing to invest Prap3.ttiwith a greater measure of 
trust in God (visvasadhikya) and attributing Ie')') of such trust in God 
to the discipline of Bhakti. 5 On the contrary, there would seem to be a 


1. 
.c<rni. 
Rh
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 (ibid) 


2. .. Prapatti is an olel doctrine in Southern Vai
l}.aviBm, In the Nya8amaka- 
Vyakkya great emph!t8ls is laiel 011 the fact that, Pmpatti as a path of appro- 
ach to God ill different from the path of Bhakt.i anr1 Rup<!rior to it, (Dasgupta, 
1. Phil. iii, p, 380, fn, 2 ). 


3. OJ In the NlIii8atilakavyiikk.ya it is said that toho chief difference between 
Bhakti and Prnpatti is (i) that the forUlor is of the nature of un broken 
meditation while the latter has to be done onoo fo'l' all; (ii) the former needs 
varying accessory methods of worship and continual action, whereas in the latter 
we have 8il108uiV8 faith" ( ibid). (Italics mine), 
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better case for holding that there will be a greater measure of trust in God 
created by Bhakti, on account of constant and repeated practice of Upa.- 
sana, which is defined as : 
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than in Prapatti, which it is enough to offer once. It would lead to the 
fallacy of interdependence, if one should still disregard the disparity bet. 
ween the two Sadhanas and assert that they are both 011 a par and that the. 
ir results also would be the same. For, unless their parity as S!idhanas is 
first established on satisfactory grounds, the equality of their fruits cannot 
be taken for granted; and unless the equality of fruit is . first proved, 
the equality as Sadhanas cannot also be established. 


It is, therefore. futile to deny that Bhakti and Prapatti are not on the 
same par, as Sadhanas. The former must be accepted as the more 
arduous one and the latter as the easier one. The Sastras would be vio. 
lating the principle of equity, if they allow the same fruit as is attained 
by those who practise the more arduous means. A God who rewards 
the different types of Sadhakas, who seek Him thro' such admittedly un. 
equal means, to the same extent and degree would also be liable to the 
charge of partiality and cruelty. The principle of equity in regard to 
'efforts and results established in B.S. ii, 1, 34, would also be flouted on 
such a view. 1 
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In his commentary on Ramii.nuja's G.B. (xviii, 66) Vedanta Desika, 
introducing an alternative explanation of the verse given by Ramanuja, 
refers to Prapatti Marga as intended for the benefit of those who, for 
social and other disabilities, are unable or incompetent to follow the more 
arduous course of Bhakti coupled with Upa.sana and the Varl)asrama and 
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other Karmas. 1 In other words, the disparity of the Sadhanas is to be 
reconciled with the final result achieved by both the Margas and types 
of AdhikArins being the same, on account of the difference in tI;1e 
competence and capacity of the Adhikarins. 1 But then, it appears from 
De:Hka's further comments in this connection, that he is viewing 
.. Prapatti" not so much as an independent means on a par with the 
Vedic UpAsana Marga based on Karma and Bhakti, but as an aid tQ 
overcome the obstacles and t sins' which come in the way of one's putting 
the regular Bhakti.Yoga into practice: 
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The view referred to by Vyasaraya, in his Nyiiyiimrta very probably 
represents the position of the Tengalai school of Srivairf/,ava thought, which 
has given special prominence to Prapatti as an independent Sad
na of 
Mok
a whicb can be practised by all without social and other restrictions, 
i. e. to say as an alternative to Bhakti in its Vedic aspect.! 
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3, ,. The older school thinks that the person who adopts the path of Prapatti 
should give up all ScriptuDal duties assigned to the different stages of life 
( lisr/Jma ); for it is well evidenced iI
 the Gitii, text that Olle I!'hould gi ve up 11.1 ) 
one's religions duties 
 surrender on08el' to God", (Dasgup.ta, Hi,. 111 I. 
Pltil., iii, p. 91.) See in this connection the views of the 'fe:r;tgalai /!I
c:t sp,
b 'a,s 
Pillai Lokiicarya and Ajagiya Mal}aviila Muni. 
P.:M .-23 
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.': 'Vyasaraya says that there is no w
rrant In the Sistras for making 
any. such distinction or dichotomy in the field of Sadhanas. Even 
conceding'that there are two different levels of Sadhanas viz,., Bhakti 
and Prapatti, suited to different levels of Sadhakas, they must necess- 
atHy involve a corresponding difference in the nature of the resu1t 
achieved by them. . The principle of parity of means and ends can, on 
no accoUnt,; be set aside. That is why Kumarila Bhatta himself, in 
his Vartika recognizes: 
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that even tho' there are no express statements to the. effect, in the 
Sr!ltis it is accepted on principle, that lesser rites have lesser fruits and 
bigge);' rites have higher fruits. 
. Vyasarayafurther points out that the religious duties, meditations 
and' other spiritual activities performed by Aparo.k
a Jiianins like Suka, 
who may be Bhaktas or Prapannas, cannot be regarded as accessories to 
tp;e.
cqt1isition of Jiiana, as 
n the case of unenlightened Adhikarins, by 
way of creating a zest for knowledge in them; or by way of putting an 
f 
d tof1:iiii'sins arising in the event of non-performance of those duties, 
becau,se.,persons like Suka are already Aparoqaji'iii.nins. Such religious 
activities carried out by them, cannot also be taken to contribute directly 
to th;e 'fruit' of Mok$a, as that would entail the acceptance of the 
Jiiinapr-ID,asamuccayavida, by the Visi
vaitin. .If the Samuccaya of 
Jiiana and Karma is admitted, then the diversity of Karmas after Jiiiina 
is attained would have to be a
pted as producing a diversity in the result, 
to th
textent, which would not be acceptable to the Visj
tadvaitin. 
Such activHiys in which Jiiii.nins, Bhaktas and Prapannas engage in ( after 
,attaining Jiiiina ) can, obviously, have ,no other goal except Mok
a, be- 
cause th
 would care for no other fruit. Their activities can.aot be explain- 
ea away merely as activities performed for the benefit of the world or 
its improvement (lokasangraha ) or as commandments of God.' None of 
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these can be ends in themselves. If it is supposed that they are performed 
by them merely to earn the love of God for themselves, we will have to 
point that they have already earned wch love of God by rising to the 
level of Jiianins. Bhaktas and Prapannas. If they wish to achieve a great- 
er measure of God's love upon themselves by such activities, there will 
be no point in striving for it, if by such a fresh measure of God's love 
being showered on them, their joy in Mok
a is not enhanced to any 
appreciable extent. Nor can their activities be mere sportive activities as 
in the case of God Himself. For, the 
rutis do enjoin upon the Aparo- 
k
a Jiianins, such performance of actions. in alJ seriousness: 
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We cannot therefore escape from the conclusion that all spiritual ac- 
tivities of Aparok@a Jiia.nins, whether they take the form of Karma, Bhakti 
or Prapatti, must have their own rewards in Mok
a. As there is no possi- 
bility of any'other kind of reward in Mok
a than realizing and enjoying 
one's own innate bliss, some kind of a fresh welling up of this Svarupa- 
nanda will have to be admitted as an indisputable certainty. There is 
thus a very strong case for accepting the thesis of Svariipananda-Tara- 
tamya in Mok
a. 


The nature and degree of bliss enjoyed by each soul should thus be 
in proportion to its natural fitness (yogyata) and amount of prepara- 
tion (sa.dhana) including its qualitative and other differences. As, 
between them and God, there is already this ,wide difference that they 
could not take part 
n the cosmic functions of the Supreme (B. S. iv, 
4, 17), there must be a wide difference in the bliss of the Supreme 
and that of the released. This is accepted by the Sruti text: 
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.a- I whose implications need not 
necessarily be restricted to the state of bondage. This limitation between 
the Supreme Being and the JIvas is not impracticable in Mok
a, as there 
is a God to control the latter. It is of course, needless for Him to issue 
a command to the effect, for His wish is law unto them 1 . 
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 ijqt 

"I1I
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, if)1W; it if)T;r otTftm. 1 (T..if. iii, 15,2 a) [B.S.B. iv, 2,26] 


As in an ideally Communistic State, the released can be expected to 
know what is good and best for them and they can be trusted to carry on 
their way, without encroaching upon one another's province or liberties 
of God. They neither do nor can will what is impossible of achievement 
or beyond their deserts. While it remains true that all their desires come 
true, Madhva would explain, that on no occasion would they entertain a 
low and unholy desire or O.l1e biyond their powers of achievement or juris- 
diction: 
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The rights and liberties of the freed are thus constitutio.l1ally defined and 
properly safeguarded by the principle of undictated harmony (satya. 
kamatii.) of their nature. There is no room for discord or jealousy there. 

 ach one has his reward and each feels happy and full to the brim: 
1. Of." Thy Will be done on Ea.rth, as it is in Heaven, " 
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( q. Brh. Up. C. iii, 4, 10). 


Each is so much absorbed in his own contentment and has no thoughts 
to give to the disparity between him and the others. He sees nothing 
more than that every other person, also, is likewise happy and contended 
and fuIl to the brim: m 'I
I=1
I

 
 (B. S. iv, 4, 22). Madhva's 
Mok
a is, thus, a philosophical Communism come true. 


One of the familiar objections to the admission of multiplicity 
with difference ( Taratamya) in Mok
a is that if there are differen- 
ces and inequalities there, they would inevitably lead to jealousy and strife 
among the released and reduce the released state to the level of our 
own world. 
An obvious reply to this is that difference is consistent and compa- 
tible with cooperation and goodwill also, -not necessarily with conflict. 
Madhva goes a step further and argues that inequality by itself cannot 
lead to strife. It is the feelings of jealousy and other bad passions that 
are ultimately responsible for it; and as these are ruled out in Mok
a, 
differenccs, or inequalities, by themselves cannot do any harm. 


For, therc is no assurance that such discord will be completely 
eliminated, if absolute' equality' is accepted! Instances are not wanting, 
within our own experience ( at the domestic, national and even intema
 
tionallevels) of persons, communities and nations harbouring jealousy, 
hatred and evil designs against their own equals : 
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Such tendencies, in the last analysis, should be traced to defects in the 
human character. But inasmuch as Mok$.a is, by definition, a state of 
blessedness free from all such imperfections and bad passions of embo- 
died existence, there can be no possibility of any strife or discord arising 
among the released souls. Hence, the presence of gradation in the 
SvariIpa and SvariIpananda of. JIvas in Mok
a would not, in any way, 
disturb the peace imd ha
mony of th
 released state. 


Precisely the same line of argument has been adopted by Aristotle in 
defence of private property 
gainst the alluring pleas in favor of 
dmimWlity of property: 
t' Such legislation may have a specious appearance of benevolence. 
Men readily listen to it and are easily induced to believe that in some 
wonderful manner, everybody will become everybody's friend, especi. 
al1ywhen some one is heard denouncing the evils now existing in the 
states (suits about contracts etc.), which are said to arise out of poss- 
essionorprivate property. These evils, howeve
, are due to a very 
different cause, - the wickedness of human nature. Indeed, we seetbat 
there is much more quarrelling among those who have all things in 
common- tho' there are not many of them, when compared with the 
vast number who have private property". (Aristotle's Politics, Tr. 
Jowett, Oxford, 1931, p. 63). [Italics mine ]. 


Madhva silences such frivolous objections against the presence of 
difference and gradation in Mok
a by quoting the words of the SiItrakanl: 
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1. Madhva reaels a@r
: as against ar<rocr: of Sarilkara and Riimiinuja, here. 
Their interpretation of the term" allpasaaa " also, is different, 
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The released souls are fully attuned to the Imperishable Brahman 
( ak
ara-dhi ). They are, as such, absolutely free from all evil and other 
disturbing passions of embodied existence. Hence, they will all be 
mutually well-disposed to one another. Those in a higher status will be 
extending their help and friendship to others below them. The humbler 
among them would look upon those above them with love and reverence 
like true disciples ( aupasada ) looking upon their 'Gurus with unbounded 
love and regard. This is indeed a refreshingly new and original interpre- 
tation of this important SUtra from the Sadhana.dhy'aya of the Brahma- 
sITtras. It completely disarms all 'objections to the doctrine of A.nanda- 
taratamya among souls, in Mok
a. 


Such is the beautiful picture of complete mutual harmony and 
goodwill prevailing ill Mok
a, according to Madhva. It shows how 
absurd and ridiculous it would be to judge the trans-empirical state 
from the standpoint of the passions and prejudices of our earthly life. 
The state of Mok
a, as a state of blessedness, precludes by its very 
nature, all disturbing passions and psychological complexes. The freed 
souls there lead a life of unalloyed happiness in blissful mutual 
fellowship and communion with the Lord. It is a state above strife 
and disharmony, which are left behind, once for alLl 


Thus does Madhva conclude his exposition of the subject of 
Mok
a, with a beautiful and spirited defence of the concept of Sva- 
riipananda-taratamya therein. Every released soul is perfect in its 
own way; but the perfection (pf1r'!l-atva) of each is distinctive sui 
generis. It is an expression of its own self hood. The significance 
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of this unique doctrine lies as much in its logical trenchancy as in 
its unfathomable mystic inwardness. It is a conception which applies 
to spiritual life, the principle of peaceful co-existence and fellowship to 
the whole community of the released souls and guarantees to each one of 
them the fundamental right to exist sui juris and be in a position to have 
the complete and distinctive enjoyment of its own selfhood and SvarITpa- 
nanda, in comtnunion with Brahman. 
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